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A  LTHOUGH  Secondary  Punishments  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  theoretical 'discussion,  as  well  as  practical  experiment 
for  many  years,  it  is  curious  to  remark  how  slowly  any  distinct 
conclusion  is  arrived  at ;  and  that  to  the  bulk  of  the  community 
even  the  system  now  actually  eiusting  in  this  country  is  com¬ 
paratively  unknown.  When  Sir  George  Grey  on  the  8th  of 
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March  last  gave  an  exposition  of  that  system,  in  his  place  in 
parliament,  a  leading  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  second 
to  none  in  intelligence  and  industry,  complained  that  the  in¬ 
formation  was  perfectly  new,  and  ought  to  have  been  com¬ 
municated  in  a  more  tangible  and  detailed  shape;  and  was 
surprised  at  being  told  that  every  statement  he  had  heard  was 
taken  from  official  or  public  documents,  already  printed  and  in 
circulation.  It  is  still  more  startling  perhaps  to  learn  that,  on 
a  very  recent  examination  of  one  of  our  provincial  prisons,  it  was 
ascertained  that  every  prisoner  in  it  under  sentence  of  transport¬ 
ation  fully  expected  that  he  would  not  have  to  leave  the  country; 
and  undoubtedly  this  belief  is  entertained  by  the  great  majority 
of  our  criminal  population. 

It  may  be,  that  such  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  public  at 
large  is  nothing  more  than  was  to  have  been  expected.  To 
many  persons  the  contemplation  of  physical  suffering  and  moral 
evil  is  so  distressing,  the  difficulty  of  doing  any  good  is  found  to 
be  so  great,  and  the  best  results  so  unsatisfactory,  that  they 
eagerly  turn  away  from  the  repulsive  subject  and  leave  its  con¬ 
sideration  to  others.  Those,  again,  who  have  been  urged  by  their 
sense  of  public  or  private  duty  to  give  the  matter  some  attention, 
are  in  no  small  degree  perplexed  by  the  variety  of  systems,  and 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place.  If  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  secondary  punishments  are  based  are  few, 
yet  the  manner  in  which  these  principles  may  be  applied,  and  the 
forms  and  gradations  of  punishment,  admit  of  endless  variety 
and  combination.  So  many  experiments  have  been  made,  that 
it  is  difficult  for  people  in  general  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge, 
which  of  them  have  been  fairly  tried  and  have  failed, — which  have 
failed  because  they  have  not  been  fmrly  tried, — and  which  are 
now  being  adopted  as  affording  the  best  hope  of  success.  It  is, 
however,  undoubtedly  to  be  wished  that  the  public  generally,  most 
of  all  the  lower  orders,  were  aware  of  the  fate  which  now  awaits 
a  convicted  criminal.  The  importance  of  the  question  ought 
indeed  to  come  home  to  every  individual  who  thinks  at  all  upon 
the  solemn  obligations  of  humanity  on  one  side,  and  of  justice 
and  policy  on  the  other.  In  Great  Brit^  alone  more  than 
three  thousand  criminals  are  annually  sentenced  to  transporta¬ 
tion.  In  dealing  with  such  a  mass  of  crime,  we  are  evidently 
engaged  in  a  task  of  no  ordinary  magnitude ;  and  on  the  judi¬ 
cious  prosecution  of  which  the  gravest  interests  of  the  nation,  do¬ 
mestic  and  colonial,  are  involv^.  It  is  our  intention,  therefore, 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Lord  John 
Russell’s  government  as  the  basis  of  the  system  of  transporta¬ 
tion  which  they  have  adopted,  and  to  subjoin  some  account  of  the 
measures  now  in  progress  for  carrying  them  into  effect 
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The  system  of  transportation  and  assi^ment  of  convicts  was 
in  force  until  1840;  and  had  been  tried  chiefly  in  New  South 
Wales.  Under  its  operation,  the  colony  was  found  to  have  sunk 
into  so  deplorable  a  state  of  demoralisation,  that  the  principle 
of  assignment  was  in  consequence  abandoned,  and  the  stream  of 
transportation  directed  elsewhere.  The  next  two  years  were 
a  period  of  transition  from  one  system  to  another.  Then 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  government  came  into  power;  and  in  1843 
established  at  Van  Diemen’s  Land  the  ‘  probation  ’  system. 
Under  this  arrangement,  those  convicts  whose  sentences  did  not 
exceed  seven  years,  after  working  out  their  time,  as  before,  or  a 
certain  portion  of  it,  at  hard  labour  in  the  hulks,  were  allowed  to 
return,  and  be  set  at  liberty  in  this  country :  the  remainder  were 
removed  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  where  they  were’ subjected  to 
confinement  and  compulsory  labour,  and  where,  finally,  unless 
again  punished  for  gross  misconduct,  they  attained  freedom,  either 
conditionally  or  absolutely.  In  1846  the  probation  system  was 
found  to  have  been  attended  with  such  shocking  consequences, 
that  it  was  deemed  absolutely  neeessary  to  suspend  for  two  years 
transportation  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  While  the  government 
were  attempting  to  devise  some  other  way  of  disposing  of  our 
annual  supply  of  offenders.  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  ministry  went  out 
of  oflSce ;  and  their  successors  were  called  upon  at  very  short 
notice  to  review  the  whole  question,  and  to  grapple  with  its 
difficulties. 

So  appalling  was  the  exposure  of  the  effects  produced  in  the 
Australian  colonies  by  our  system  of  transportation,  that  those 
on  whom  the  chief  responsibility  rested  hesitated  respecting  its 
renewal;  and  it  became  necessary  gravely  to  consider,  whether  it 
was  desirable  or  even  justifiable  that  it  should  be  resumed. 
Was  it  the  practice  which  was  defective,  —  or  was  the  principle 
unsound  ?  On  what  grounds,  it  was  asked,  does  England  as¬ 
sume  the  singular  privilege  of  establishing  colonies  to  be 
deluged  and  drowned  with  the  flood  of  her  own  wickedness? 
What  right  has  any  country  to  turn  even  a  wilderness  into 
a  school  of  sin, — to  create,  even  at  the  Antipodes,  huge  nur¬ 
series  of  depravity, — to  pollute  a  young  nation  from  its  very 
birth,  and  to  saturate  with  its  own  corruption  the  sources 
whence  countless  generations  are  to  spring  ?  These  doubts  are 
not  to  be  removed  by  showing  that  the  ctdonies  may  have  no 
right  to  remonstrate :  it  signifies  little  whether  they  oppose  or 
are  participators  in  the  guilt — if  guilt  it  be.  The  questions 
will  be  asked,  and  the  answers  must  be  given,  with  reference  to 
higher  and  more  enduring  considerations  than  the  pleasure  or 
the  profit  of  England,  or  the  material  prosperity  of  her  colonies. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  were  not  wanting  arguments  and 
facts  to  show  that  to  retain  offenders  in  the  scene  of  their  crimes 
and  subject  to  the  influence  of  their  old  associates,  is  to  replunge 
them  in  wickedness,  and  expose  society  to  increased  and  alarm¬ 
ing  dangers ;  and  that  expatriation  is  as  necessary  for  the  re¬ 
formation  of  the  one,  as  for  the  security  of  the  other.  The 
nation,  too,  without  any  very  nice  regard  to  ethical  reasoning, 
evinced  an  evident  determination  not  to  permit  transportation 
to  be  entirely  given  up ;  while,  on  that  understanding,  it  was 
willing  to  grant  to  the  executive  power  a  wide  latitude  in  their 
efforts  so  to  deal  with  the  convict  population, — as  to  enforce 
punishment  and  removal  from  this  country,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  find  some  remedy  for  the  evils  against  God  and  man  with 
which  transportation,  as  hitherto  conducted,  had  been  attended. 

The  end  of  Criminal  Law  is  the  prevention  of  crime,  by  dis¬ 
abling,  deterring,  or  reforming.  Disabling  can  be  carried  out 
to  but  a  small  extent ;  deterring  has  been  every  where  the 
means  principally  relied  upon — but  has  every  where  compara¬ 
tively  failed ;  reforming  has  hardly  been  tried  at  all.  On  con¬ 
sidering  the  results  of  our  experience,  it  will  appear,  we  think, 
that  as  far  as  the  difficulties  of  punishment  and  expatriation 
are  difficulties  of  administration,  they  may  probably  be  over¬ 
come.  The  real  and  ultimate  dilemma  (see  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view  for  July,  1847,  No.  173.)  is,  what  to  do  with  our  criminals 
when  the  time  has  arrived  for  setting  them  at  liberty  ?  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  their  dispositions  are  still  criminal ;  and, 
therefore,  instead  of  being  attracted  to  a  life  of  industry  by  the 
rewards  of  labour,  they  return  to  a  life  of  vice, — they  prey  upon 
and  demoralise  the  community.  If  by  any  means  something  of 
reformation  can  be  accomplished,  the  difficulty  is  removed.  We 
do  not  mean  complete  reformation  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word, 
but  an  alteration  of  ideas  and  feelings  far  more  common ;  some 
notion  of  duty,  a  remembrance  of  suffering,  a  hope  of  being 
somewhat  better,  a  desire  to  rise  above  the  life  of  a  criminal, 
—  all  combining  to  produce  a  wiser  and  a  better  state  of 
mind ;  one,  in  which  an  offender,  were  he  but  removed  from  old 
scenes  and  associations,  with  plenty  of  work  and  good  wages, 
and  exposed  to  no  unusual  temptations,  would  generally  take 
to  honest  pursuits,  and  1>ecome  absorbed  into  the  virtuous  com¬ 
munity  around  him,  without  doing  them  any  appreciable  injury. 
Before  we  argue  from  former  experience,  and  pronounce  this 
a  vain  hope,  let  us  remember  that,  in  a  vast  number  of  the 
prisons  in  England,  reformation  was  and  is  impossible;  that 
corruption  was  and  is  as  certainly  engendered  there  as  ague 
in  the  Pontine  Marshes ;  that  under  the  old  assignment  system 
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no  reformation  was  attempted, — amendment  met  with  no  reward, 
vice  with  no  discouragement ;  that  under  the  probation  system, 
the  convict  was  made  in  every  respect  a  worse  man  at  the 
close  than  at  the  commencement  of  his  sentence ;  and  that  with 
a  most  unhappy  ingenuity  we  have  hitherto  contrived  to  avoid 
setting  our  prisoners  at  liberty  in  our  colonies,  there  to  earn 
their  own  bread,  —  until  we  had  completed  their  demoralisation. 
Without  being  over  sanguine,  we  may  boldly  say  that  there  is 
nothing  in  these  failures  to  destroy  hope ;  nor  to  make  it  un> 
reasonable  to  try,  fully,  fairly,  and  patiently,  whether  it  be  not 
possible  to  effect  the  necessary  retormation  among  our  crimi¬ 
nals.  None  are  more  interested  in  the  success  of  our  present 
ex{)eriment  than  those  who  dread  an  accumulation  of  convi^| 
at  home,  and  who  stand  upon  the  right  of  this  country  to  trans¬ 
port  her  felons  to  foreign  lands.  If,  contrary  to  our  hope  and 
belief,  these  wretched  beings  should  prove  irreclaimable,  we 
shall  have  to  bear  our  burden  as  we  may.  If  we  cannot 
make  them  fit  to  be  sent  abroad,  we  must  keep  them  at  home. 
We  may  talk  loudly  of  the  imperial  rights  of  the  Mother 
Country,  but  neither  God  nor  man  will  long  permit  us  to  pro¬ 
mote  our  own  good  by  the  destruction  of  others,  nor  to  exercise 
the  monstrous  privilege  of  turning  a  colony  into  a  pesthouse  of 
moral  disease. 

The  reformation  then  of  the  offender,  at  least  to  the  extent 
we  have  indicated,  is  a  main  characteristic  of  the  present  sys¬ 
tem.  We  do  not  say  it  can  be  reckoned  upon  with  such  cer¬ 
tainty  as  to  dispense  with  the  other  means  and  objects  com¬ 
prised  in  punishment, — because  they  also  must  ever  enter  into 
the  basis  of  all  penal  legislation.  But  we  cannot  assign  to 
reformation  a  secondary  place.  No  other  object  should  be 
allowed  to  contradict  it ;  and  it  may  justly  clmm  a  greater  share  of 
attention,  because  the  difficulties  which  surround  it  are  greater. 

The  plan  which  the  present  Government  have  finally  deter¬ 
mined  on  pursuing  towards  convicts  sentenced  to  transportation, 
consists  of  four  distinct  parts ;  in  each  of  which  it  is  intended  to 
combine  punishment  with  reformation.  1st.  Separate  confine¬ 
ment.  2d.  Compulsory  labour  in  England,  or  within  such  a 
moderate  distance  from  home  as  shall  be  consistent  with  exact 
supervision.  3d.  Deportation  to  a  distant  colony.  4th.  Partial 
restraint  in  the  colony.  These  stages  comprise  every  sort  of 
punishment  which  has  ever  been  included  in  the  idea  of  trans¬ 
portation  ;  and  each  is  so  to  be  carried  into  effect,  as  to  embrace 
every  agency  which  a  Government  can  direct  towards  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  criminals,  and  to  exclude,  as  far  as  man  can  exclude,  the 
operation  of  corrupting  influences.  ^ 
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.  We  proceed  to  notice  each  of  these  stages  of  punishment  in 
their  onler,  beginning  with  confinement  on  what  is  termed  the 
Separate  System.  For  the  information  of  our  general  readers, 
we  may  here  explain  the  distinction  between  the  separate  and 
the  solitary  systems.  The  prisoner  has  in  each  case  a  cell  to 
himself :  but  the  aim  of  the  latter  system  is  to  cut  him  off  from 
all  human  intercourse,  even  with  his  keepers ; — of  the  former, 
merely  to  prevent  him  from  communicating  with  his  fellow  pri¬ 
soners.  The  latter  withholds  occupation,  and  in  some  instances 
even  exercise  and  light ;  the  former  seeks  to  cultivate  the  mental 
and  bodily  faculties,  and  to  counteract,  by  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  chaplain,  schoolmaster,  trades’  instructors,  and  other 
4^cers  of  the  prison,  the  depressing  effects  of  solitude.  Hitherto, 
ue  master  evil  of  imprisonment  has  arisen  from  the  aggregation  of 
criminals.  Whenever  these  unhappy  beings  are  associated  toge¬ 
ther,  a  moral  fermentation  seems  to  take  place  in  the  whole  mass ; 
vice  is  engendered  with  incredible  quickness  and  painful  intensity; 
the  leaven  of  guilt  leavens  the  whole  lump;  the  less  depraved  are 
soon  deteriorated  to  the  level  of  the  worst,  and  forms  of  wicked¬ 
ness  before  unheard  of  gradually  appear.  To  a  man  exposed  to 
this  noxious  inffuence  amendment  is  impossible:  a  convict’s  own 
expression  was,  ‘  it  is  no  use  trying  to  repent  here.’  The  precepts 
of  religion  fall  unheeded  on  the  heart ;  relaxation  leads  to  more 
audacious  guilt,  and  an  increase  of  severity  to  hardness  and 
desperation.  From  the  universal  perception  of  this  evil,  there 
has  proceeded  a  variety  of  attempts  to  remedy  it.  The  solitary 
system  and  the  silent  system  have  both  been  tried ;  but  tliey  call 
for  no  remark,  as  they  have  been  abandoned,  or  are  falling  fast 
into  disrepute. 

But  the  classification  system,  with  various  modifications,  still 
retains  its  ground,  and  is  extensively  used  in  England — not  so 
much  on  account  of  its  fancied  efficacy  when  compared  with  the 
separate  system,  as  on  account  of  its  presumed  cheapness.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  number  of  persons  still  contend  that  the  principle  of 
^  classification,  if  not  so  perfect  as  that  of  separation,  is  yet  suffi¬ 

ciently  good  for  the  purpose,  and,  therefore,  for  reasons  of  eco¬ 
nomy,  ought  to  be  adopted.  Unfortunately  the  coimtry  has  gone 
to  a  very  great  expense  in  building  prisons  adapted  to  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  When  about  thirty  years  ago  attention  was  much  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  our  gaols,  it  was  believed,  and  on  high 
I  authority,  that  classification  would  effect  every  thing  that  could 

I  be  desired  in  the  way  of  reformatory  punishment ;  and  persons 

who  had  been  witnesses  of  the  horrors  of  the  old  system  were 
so  impressed  with  the  comparative  superiority  of  classification, 

I  that  they  did  not  anticipate  the  j)0ssibility  of  any  further  im- 
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provement.  Such  being  the  deliberate  opinion  of  those  who 
guided  the  public  mind,  the  principle  of  classification  was  made 
the  basis  of  the  act  4  Geo.  4.  c.  64.,  which  was  passed  in  1823, 
and  under  the  powers  of  which  a  vast  number  of  our  modem 
gaols  have  been  erected.  The  expenditure  has  been  so  enormous, 
that  it  is  natural  there  should  be  an  extreme  indisposition  to 
review  the  question.  Consequently,  classification  still  continues 
to  be  tried  in  every  way  and  under  all  conditions,  and  finds  nu¬ 
merous  if  not  disinterested  advocates.  But  considerations  of 
economy  must  not  be  allowed  to  mislead  us  as  to  facts,  nor  may 
we  shut  our  eyes  against  the  truth.  We  are  constrained  to  b^ 
lieve  that  classification,  however  careful  and  minute,  excepting  of 
course  the  mere  separation  of  the  sexes,  has  always  been,  and  must 
always  be,  insufficient  to  meet  the  evil;  and  that  to  hope  by 
classification  to  remedy  the  mischiefs  springing  from  aggregation 
of  criminals,  is  a  pure  delusion.  The  practicability  of  useful 
classification  necessarily  depends  upon  our  having  some  test  by 
which  we  can  ascertain  the  moral  condition  of  prisoners,  and  so 
divide  them  into  classes  accordingly.  But  such  a  test  cannot  be 
found.  The  sentence  is  no  test,  the  crime  is  no  test.  An  untried 
debtor  may  be  more  demoralised  and  polluted  than  a  convicted 
murderer,  and  ten  thousand  times  more  injurious  to  his  associates. 
W^hile  these  difficulties  remain,  and  until  we  can  by  intuition 
ascertain  the  motives  and  dispositions  of  others,  classification  not 
only  will  fml  partially,  but  will  fail  wholly,  to  effect  the  object 
for  which  it  is  resorted  to. 

The  futdity  of  attempts  at  classification  is  so  universally 
agreed  upon  among  all  competent  observers,  that  we  feel  we 
need  not  go  over  the  ground,  already  *  carefully  traversed  by 
Mr.  Field ;  nor  reproduce  the  testimony  of  MM.  de  Beaumont 
and  de  Tocqueville,  after  examining  the  prison  discipline  of  the 
United  States, — nor  the  equivalent  statement  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1832 — nor  that  of  the 
Surveyor  General  of  prisons.  Colonel  Jebb,  in  his  report  of  1847. 
Instead  of  being  surprised  at  such  instances  of  systematic  con¬ 
tamination  as  Captain  O’Brien  met  with  in  the  gaol  at  Coventry, 

*  TVe  would  refer  those  who  entertain  any  doubt  on  this  point,  to 
the  second  and  third  chapters  of  Mr.  Field’s  valuable  worL  Indeed 
Mr.  Field  has  collected  so  many  facts  and  weighty  opinions  on  the 
various  questions  connected  with  imprisonment,  and  illustrated  them 
so  well  by  his  own  experience  at  Reading  Gaol,  that  we  can  strongly 
recommend  his  book  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  In  whatever 
respects  we  may  differ  from  Captain  Maconochie  and  Mr.  Pearson, 
we  beg  to  assure  them  also,  that  we  are  very  thankful  to  them  for 
the  interest  they  manifest  in  the  solution  of  these  painful  problems. 
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in  Nottingham  town  prison,  and  Boston  prison,  and  which  he 
has  exposed  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Prison  Inspectors,  we  are 
satisfi^  that,  so  far  from  being  exceptional  cases,  they  must 
constantly  and  inevitably  occur  whenever  classification  is  in 
use. 

It  is  really  imnecessary,  at  the  present  day,  to  accumulate 
evidence  on  the  utter  inefficiency  of  classification ;  while  it  is 
indisputable  that  the  separate  system  can  be  open  to  none  of 
these  disadvantages.  It  presents  a  solution  of  the  great  problem 
of  combining  concentration  with  separation.  By  concentration, 
the  power  is  obt^ed  of  enforcing  efficient  discipline,  of  giving 
industrial  teaching,  intellectual  education,  and  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  by  separation,  the  evils  of  aggregation  are  entirely  avoided, 
mutual  demoralisation  is  rendered  impossible,  and  the  necessary 
prison  regulations  may  be  carried  into  effect  without  frequent 
and  irritating  punishment  —  without  creating  fresh  temptations 
to  disobedience,  and  a  new  catalogue  of  offences. 

The  separate  system  is  not  only  a  better  system  than  classi¬ 
fication  in  preventing  evil,  but  the  punishment  is  far  more 
severe.  Besides  the  restraint  of  imprisonment,  there  is  the 
additional  suffering  occasioned  by  solitude,  which  to  criminals  is 
peculiarly  distasteful.  *  The  reformatory  character  of  such  a 
*  gaol  (says  lynotus)  is,  to  such  jtersons,  an  object  of  real  terror.’ 
The  principle  of  classification  has  been  so  generally  surren¬ 
dered,  that  the  argument  has  of  late  been  confined  to  raising 
objections  against  the  working  of  the  separate  system.  The 
first  is  of  a  negative  kind ;  it  is  afSrmed  that  the  separate  system 
is  not  reformatory.  This  is  to  misstate  the  case.  It  is  not  con¬ 
tended  that  any  mode  of  imprisonment  is,  in  itself,  reformatory. 
If  a  bad  man  could  be  converted  into  a  good  man  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  shutting  him  up  in  a  cell  by  himself,  criminal  legis¬ 
lation  would  indeed  be  an  easy  task.  The  utmost  that  b  claimed 
for  the  system  of  separation  is,  that  it  is  an  auxiliary  agency, 
and  that  it  renders  reformation  possible.  It  breaks  off  evil  habits 
and  evil  assoebtions.  It  combines  labour  and  moral  teaching. 
It  prepares  the  way  for  the  only  direct  reformatory  agency 
which  it  is  given  to  human  beings  to  use  towards  each  other — 
instruction  in  religion  by  good  men,  worthy  to  be  its  represent¬ 
atives,  and  whose  lives  are  a  witness  to  its  truth  and  power. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  argue,  that  the  ground  in  which  the 
seed  of  good  is  to  be  sown,  ought  to  be,  in  some  degree,  prepared 
for  its  reception.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  a  great  advantage  that 
we  are  able  to  remove  the  prisoner  from  daily  temptation  and 
encouragement  in  evil ;  that,  by  solitude,  we  can  sober  the 
mind  from  the  intoxicating  excitement  of  a  vicious  life ;  and,  by 
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moderate  diet,  lower  the  tone  of  the  physical  frame,  and  subdue 
the  violence  of  the  animal  appetites.  In  such  a  condition,  the 
man  becomes  susceptible  to  moral  and  religious  impressions; 
even  real  penitence  may  be  felt.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
repentance  may  be  short,  and  weak  against  future  temptations ; 
but  still  it  is  of  unspeakable  importance.  How  shall  we  hope  to 
realise  the  end,  if  we  despise  the  beginning  ?  Is  the  flame  to  be 
kindled,  if  we,  by  our  perverse  legislation,  systematically  quench 
the  smoking  flax  ?  Instead  of  turning  back  to  count  the  cost  of 
the  first  step,  shall  we  not  rather  go  on  with  the  good  work  ? 

The  more  positive  objections  to  the  system,  as  practised  in 
the  model  prison  at  Pentonville,  are  the  comforts  enjoyed,  under 
it,  by  the  prisoners,  compared  with  the  privations  of  the  honest 
labourer ;  while,  somewhat  in  contradiction  to  this  allegation,  its 
restraints  are  at  the  same  time  denounced,  for  being  so  severe  as 
to  break  down  the  body  and  mind,  and  lead  to  disease  and  in¬ 
sanity.  It  is  the  less  necessary  to  go  at  any  length  into  these 
objections  at  present,  since  this  part  of  the  case  has  been  eflec- 
tually  disposed  of  in  a  recent  Number  (163.)  of  the  ‘Quarterly 
‘  Review.’  But  we  must  say  a  word  or  two  for  ourselves. 

We  are  shown  the  picture  of  the  Dorsetshire  peasant,  ground 
down  by  ceaseless  labour,  with  insufficient  food,  scanty  clothing, 
little  fuel,  a  miserable  cottage,  and  a  half-starved  family :  con¬ 
trasted  with  this  is  the  Pentonville  prisoner  —  in  a  comfortable 
cell,  with  plenty  of  food,  abundance  of  clothing,  artificial  warmth 
and  ventilation,  medical  attendance,  easy  work,  and  a  school¬ 
master  to  teach  him.  The  unanswerable  reply  to  all  such  ob¬ 
jections  is  the  statement  of  the  fact, — and  that  it  is  a  fact  is 
proved  by  actual  experiment, — that  all  these  aids  are  absolutely 
required,  to  enable  the  prisoner  to  bear  his  punishment.  The 
point  to  be  ascerUuned  was  this: — a  man  being  under  confine¬ 
ment  in  air  of  a  certiun  temperature,  and  having  to  perform  a 
certain  amount  of  work,  what  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  food 
which  will  support  him  in  health  ?  To  decide  this  question,  a 
series  of  experiments  was  undertaken,  and  five  diflerent  dietaries 
were  in  succession  adopted. 

Under  the  first  dietary,  which  was  the  lowest,  no  less  than 
80  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  suffered  a  serious  loss  of  weight 
and  strength.  The  second  dietary  was  then  tried,  by  which 
the  prisoners  received  an  increased  quantity  of  bread :  under  its 
operation  the  debility  and  lassitude  continued ;  but  the  loss  of 
weight  was  not  so  great  as  before,  and  the  per-centage  of  the 
prisoners  affected  by  it  was  reduced  to  43.  Under  the  third 
dietary,  the  meat  was  increased,  and  the  bread  diminished  back 
to  the  quantity  allowed  in  the  first  dietary ;  the  result  of  this 
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wae  to  increase  the  strength;  but  the  men  again  fell  off  in 
weight,  and  continued  to  do  so,  until  the  loss  amounted  to 
12^  lbs.  per  man  on  86  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  The 
fourth  dietary,  giving  an  increased  allowance  of  potatoes,  was 
then  adopted,  and  it  reduced  the  per-centage  from  86  to  22. 
And  the  fifth  dietary, — the  one  now  in  use, — by  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  bread,  brought  the  average  loss  of  weight 
per  man  to  lb.  on  16  per  cent.*  Further  experiments  led  to 
the  confirmation  of  this  scale  as  the  smallest  average  quantity 
of  food  on  which  the  prisoners  could  be  maintained  in  health ; 
although  they  pointed  out  some  curious  modifications  which  might 
be  introduced  with  reference  to  the  age  and  stature  of  indivi¬ 
duals.  It  is  important,  abo,  to  remark,  that,  on  an  average  of 
423  prisoners,  37  required  extra  dietf,  even  under  the  fullest 
allowance  of  food  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

Now,  if  it  be  admitted  that  a  prisoner  b  sentenced  to  impri¬ 
sonment,  and  not  to  the  loss  of  health,  and  that  these  are  the 
results  of  actual  experiments  made  under  the  direction  of  such 
'eminent  men  as  Brodie  and  Ferguson, — we  do  not  see  what  room 
is  left  for  argument,  or  for  asserting  tliat  the  prisoner  b  too  well 
fed.  The  amount  of  his  physical  comforts  has  been  carefully 
adjusted  to  his  capacity  of  endurance :  if  diminbhed,  he  is  found 
to  droop,  and  the  powers  of  life  to  fade  away.  So  far  from 
the  food  and  accommodation  of  a  prisoner  being  justly  an  object 
of  envy  to  the  free  {)easant,  the  punbhment  of  imprisonment  b 
shown  in  this  respect  to  be  carried  to  its  maximum ;  and  only  to 
stop  short  of  destroying  health.  The  disparity,  which  prevaib 
betw'een  the  dietaries  of  difihrent  prisons,  and  which  may  be 
estimated  by  the  difference  in  their  cost,  proves  nothing  except 
local  mismanagement.  ‘  In  one  county  gaol,’  (say  Mr.  Field) 
*  it  amounts  to  within  a  fraction  of  8/. :  in  another,  it  does  not 
exceed  4/.’ 

The  principal  fulments  which  require  watching  in  Penton- 
ville,  as  well  as  in  all  other  prisons,  are  tubercular  scrofula  and 
consumption,  and  mental  derangement.  It  is, difficult  to  draw 
any  comparison  which  can  be  relied  on  between  the  condition 
of  Fentonville  prisoners  wdth  regard  to  mental  and  bodily 
health,  and  that  of  other  prisoners,  or  of  criminals  at  liberty. 
So  far  as  the  statistical  returns  go,  the  i^ults  are  much  m 
favour  of  Fentonville;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
persons  confined  there,  though  criminab,  were  selected  criminab, 
.and  a  large  proportion  of  them  came  from  the  country.  It  b 


*  Fifth  Report  of  Fentonville  (Commissioners,  p.  13. 
t  Report  of  Surveyor-General,  1847,  p.  121. 
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remarkable,  also,  what  apparently  trivial  precautions  reduced 
the  ratio  of  disease.  The  fine  dust  remaining  in  the  cells  at 
night  was  supposed  to  have  increased  the  cases  of  consumption. 
After  proper  precautions  had  been  taken  to  remove  it,  the  ration 
per  1000  of  deaths  from  consumption,  fell  from  11*47  to  4*36. 
The  deaths  in  Pentonville  in  1847  were  only  14  in  1000.  In 
the  Metropolitan  District  in  the  same  year  the  deaths  of  males 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty  years  were  13*35  in  1000. 

That  the  tendency  of  prolonged  separate  confinement  is  to 
affect  the  mind  cannot  be  denied ;  and  it  is  a  very  important 
feature  in  the  punishment.  Its  softening  power  is  irresistible. 
As  wax  before  the  sun,  so  does  the  firmest  mind  yield  at  last  to 
this  terrible  solvent.  But  we  cannot  admit  that  this  is  an 
evil  To  expect  that  a  mind  long  abandoned  to  every  bad 
propensity,  fixed  into  habits,  and  hardened  by  the  ordinary 
punishments,  should  be  effectually  acted  upon  except  by  a  sharp 
and  searching  instrument,  seems  to  us  the  vainest  of  all  vain 
hopes.  An  inveterate  disease  requires  powerful  medicines,  and 
resists  the  gentler.  It  is  something  to  have  at  our  command  a 
curative  process,  which  tames  the  wildest  and  subdues  the  most 
stubborn.  No  doubt  the  application  to  the  human  mind  of  an 
agent  of  such  force  implies  an  awful  resix>nsibility,  and  demands 
the  extremest  care.  It  is  too  valuable  to  be  thrown  aside, — and 
it  is  too  penetrating  to  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  men  of  cruel,  or 
careless,  or  prejudiced,  or  unobservant  minds.  It  must  be  used 
with  discretion  and  watched  with  jealousy.  Longer  trial  may  be 
expected  to  point  out  more  clearly  the  time  at  which  this  species 
of  imprisonment  should  cease.  Present  experience  seems  to  show 
that  the  majority  of  prisoners  may  undergo  separate  imprison¬ 
ment  for  eighteen  months  without  mental  injury,  although  there 
is  a  loss  of  physical  power;  but  that  no  moral  improvement  takes 
place  after  fifteen  months.  In  so  serious  a  question,  the  autho¬ 
rities  lean  to  the  side  of  caution ;  and  the  general  opinion  is, 
that  twelve  months  should  not  be  exceeded  except  under  very 
particular  circumstances,  and  even  then  that  great  watchfulness 
would  be  necessary.  The  period  will  very  much  depend  upon 
the  contrivances  that  can  be  devised  for  meeting  exceptional 
cases,  and  for  diminishing  the  feeling  of  solitariness  without 
infringing  on  the  principle  of  separation.  But  whatever  changes 
may  be  made  in  the  details,  the  experiment  itself  has  now 
been  in  operation  at  Pentonville  during  a  peiiod  of  six  years. 
And,  it  has  demonstrated  the  practicability,  under  the  separate 
system,  of  subjecting  prisoners  for  the  space  of  twelve  months 
to  the  severest  imprisonment  which  the  mind  and  body  can  bear, 
without  permanent  injury ;  of  enforcing  discipline  without  much 
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punishment ;  of  effectually  administering  industrial,  intellectual, 
and  religious  instruction ;  of  stopping  the  progress  of  demorali¬ 
sation,  and  of  rendering  reformation  possible.  These  are  most 
important  advantages,  and  have  not  been  accomplished  by  any 
other  system  of  imprisonment  whatsoever. 

The  question  of  expense  is  then  the  only  point,  on  which  a 
claim  of  superiority  can  be  raised  for  the  system  of  classification. 
It  is  the  point  to  which,  we  confess,  we  attach  the  least  import¬ 
ance.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  be  the  advocates  of  any  useless 
expense,  or  to  maintain  that  extravagance  is  likely  to  produce 
efficiency ;  but  we  contend,  that  after  having  cut  off  all  unne¬ 
cessary  expenditure,  the  relative  value  of  the  system  must  depend 
upon  its  efficiency,  and  not  upon  its  cheapness.  If  the  system  is 
at  all  effectual  in  preventing  crime ;  or  if,  by  it,  we  can  so  operate 
on  the  minds  of  our  convicts  as  to  dispose  them  to  support  them¬ 
selves  in  a  distant  land,  it  may  justly  be  pronounced  cheap. 
Nothing  is  so  expensive  as  crime  —  nothing  so  extravagant  as  a 
goal  where  prisoners  are  associated  together,  be  the  arrangements 
ever  so  economical.  Every  such  prison  is  a  normal  school  of 
depravity,  where  thieves  are  educated  at  the  public  expense  to 
pilh^e  the  community. 

The  gross  cost  of  a  prisoner  in  separate  confinement,  exclusive 
of  the  value  of  his  earnings,  has  varied  from  20/.  to  35/.  per 
annum, — the  interest  of  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  prison 
being  about  6/.  per  cell :  in  ordinary  prisons,  the  annual  cost  of 
a  prisoner  is  from  18/.  to  20/.  Comparing  the  net  cost  in  two 
well-managed  prisons  of  either  kind,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  an  annual  difference  of  5/.  per  man ;  the  only  points  of 
difference  being  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  prison,  and  some 
additional  expense  for  a  larger  number  of  chaplains,  school¬ 
masters,  and  trades’  instructors.  Now  is  it  worth  while  to  spend 
5L  a  year  for  even  the  chance  of  reclaiming  an  offender?  — 
or,  in  order  to  save  51.  a  year,  shall  we  insure  the  conversion  of 
every  novice  in  crime  into  a  systematic  depredator?  It  is 
quite  certain  that,  so  long  as  a  man  is  a  thief,  he  is  supported 
at  the  public  expense,  whether  he  is  in  or  out  of  prison, 
whether  in  Enghmd  or  Van  Diemen’s  land.  If  we  could  as- 
certiun  what  this  amounts  to,  we  should  have  some  idea  concern¬ 
ing  the  money  value  of  a  good  system, — and  the  real  economy 
of  any  method  which  should,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  transfer 
the  cost  of  the  criminal  from  the  public  to  himself.  This 
inquiry  can  only  be  answered  approximately.  The  value  of  the 
property  taken  by  500  Pentonville  prisoners,  as  estimated  at 
their  trials,  was  above  10,000/.*,  or  an  average  of  20/.  per  man : 

*  Sixth  Report  of  the  Pentonville  Commissioners,  p.  28. 
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and  this  sum  only  represents  the  destruction  to  property  by 
one  felony, — the  l^t,  but  not  therefore  the  worst,  of  a  series  of 
crimes.  The  number  of  convictions  for  felonies  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  district  in  1848  was  3137,  and  the  value  of  the  property 
lost  was  44,66611*;  in  addition  to  all  those  robberies,  which  do  not 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  police.  How  many  these  may  be, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  say ;  but  in  forgery,  a  peculiarly  dan¬ 
gerous  career  of  crime,  and  which  is  systematically  prosecuted  by 
the  bank,  the  proportion  of  convictions  to  offences  was  only  1  in 
103.t  The  municipal  council  in  Liverpool,  in  1836,  estimated 
the  annual  loss  by  crime  in  that  town  at  700,000/.  J  The 
number  of  known  thieves  in  the  metropolis  alone  is  6000.  §  In 
England  and  Wales,  the  number  of  persons  living  wholly,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  those  living  partially,  by  depredation,  is  estimated  at 
40,000.  II  The  prison  population  varies  from  12,000  to  20,000.T 
The  average  career  of  impunity  to  common  thieves  is  about  six 
years.  **  During  which  time,  their  daily  expenditure  appears  in¬ 
credible.  A  thief  gives  the  following  description  of  what'  takes 
place  at  a  lodging  house  for  trampers :  —  ‘  They  all  lived  well, 

‘  never  ate  any  broken  meat,  had  meat  breakfasts,  good  dinners, 

‘  hot  suppers,  and  frequently  ended  by  going  to  bed  very  drunk; 

*  not  one  spent  less  than  three  shillings  a  day,  many  a  great 

*  deal  more.’  ft  As  they  obtain  from  the  receivers  of  stolen 
goods  only  from  one-eighth  to  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  stolen,  we  cannot  place  the  loss  to  the  community  at  less 
than  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a  day.  In  other  words,  a  thief 
costs  the  community  about  150/.  a  year  while  at  liberty.  In 
prison  this  may  be  r^uced  to  from  20/1  to  30/.  But,  if  reforma¬ 
tion  be  not  effected,  one  or  other  of  these  chaises  must  continue 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  After  allowing  for  inaccuracies 
in  these  calculations,  sufficient  remains  to  prove,  that,  whatever 
be  the  cost  of  the  convict  during  the  time  that  he  is  under  the 
control  of  the  government,  the  system  which  eventually  succeeds 
in  making  him  support  himself,  is  beyond  all  question  the  most 
economical.  Reformation  is  cheap  at  any  price. 

The  last  argument  we  shall  notice,  is  the  one  which  assumes 
that  the  reformation  of  criminals  is  not  to  be  expected;  and  that 
therefore  all  expenditure  for  that  purpose  is  only  so  much  money 
thrown  away.  Without  dwelling  on  any  reasons  for  persevering 
in  this  attempt  drawn  from  considerations  of  duty,  we  would 
treat  the  question  rather  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  ascertmned. 

•  Criminal  Returns,  Metropolitan  Police,  p.  38. 

t  Report  of  the  Constabulary  Force  Commissioners,  1839,  p.  8. 

X  Ib.,  p.  402.  §  Ib.,  p.  12.  II  Ib.,  p.  311. 

t  Ib.,  p.  128.  **  Ib.,  p.  12.  1 1  Ib,  p.  44. 
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So  long  as  gaols  in  England  afford  only  the  means  of  classifying 
prisoners,  and  that  indifferently,  we  admit  at  once  that  reforma¬ 
tion  is,  generally  speaking,  hopeless.  For  the  success  of  some 
well  known  individuals  has  been  due  to  the  singular  combination 
in  them  of  two  or  three  most  rare  and  heavenly  qualities;  whereas 
in  legislative  schemes  we  must  adapt  our  arrangements  to  the 
ordinary  machinery  at  our  command.  The  statistics  of  our  gaols 
show  that  not  above  five  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  have  been 
led  to  crime  by  the  pressure  of  poverty  alone.*  Its  origin  is  to 
be  found  in  the  habit  of  spending  rather  than  in  the  difficulty  of 
acquiring.  The  presence  of  temptation  is  more  powerful  to  at¬ 
tract  to  crime,  than  the  recollection  or  anticipation  of  suffering  to 
deter.  Notwithstanding  which,  our  practice  has  been  to  sen¬ 
tence  offenders  to  be  confined  for  short  periods  in  gaols; — from 
whence  they  issue,  more  corrupted  than  on  their  entrance,  with¬ 
out  a  shilling  to  buy  food,  without  a  chance  of  employment, 
with  their  characters  gone,  with  no  one  to  turn  to  but  their 
former  companions  in  guilt,  with  no  other  alternative  than  that 
of  death  by  starvation  or  a  life  of  robbery.  And  then,  because 
they  choose  life,  we  call  their  penitence  hypocrisy  and  their  re¬ 
formation  an  impossibility ! 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  T.  Wright  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Criminal  Law,  is  very  striking.  He  had 
been  in  the  habit  for  nine  years  of  visiting  prisoners  in  Salford 
House  of  Correction  at  Manchester,  and  obteining  employment 
for  them  on  discharge ;  and  he  states,  from  his  own  experience, 
that  in  his  *  humble  opinion,  fourteen  out  of  twenty  would  never 

*  return  to  prisons  if  some  one  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  spoke 

*  kindly  to  them,  and  found  them  situations  and  supply  of  food 
‘  for  some  time.  In  the  last  two  years,  provided  a  man  comes 

*  out  of  prison  to-morrow  morning,  if  I  should  happen  to  be  at 

*  home,  I  take  care  that  that  man  wants  nothing.  1  perhaps  may 

*  give  him  5s.,  and  sometimes  I  give  him  even  more  than  that, 

*  to  keep  him  out  of  running  into  temptation  again.’ 

Their  conduct,  in  such  a  prison  as  all  prisons  ought  to  be, 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  return  of  the  Pentonville  prisoners 


for  two  years. 

1846.  1847. 

Deaths,  pardons,  medical  and  special  cases  -  -  12  17 

Sent  to  Port  Philip  with  conditional  pardons  «  -  349  173 

Sent  to  Millbank,  as  being  only  tolerably  well  con¬ 
ducted  ------.-17  4 

Sent  to  the  Hulks  and  Millbank,  as  incorrigible  -  8  d 

Total  number  removed  from  Pentonville  -  -  386  200 


*  Sixth  Report  of  Pentonville  Commissioners,  1848,  p.  4. 
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Only  14  men  incorrigible  out  of  586. 

Their  conduct  on  board  ship  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
reports  of  the  surgeon  superintendants  of  the  ships  in  which 
they  have  been  sent  out  It  will  be  recollected  that  heretofore 
the  association  of  convicts  on  board  ship  had  been  invariably 
demoralising  in  the  highest  degree,  and  their  conduct  outri^eous. 
Now  what  has  been  the  case  with  PentonvUle  prisoners  during 
the  voyage?  Up  to  the  end  of  1847,  eight  ships  had  been* 
sent  out  with  prisoners  from  PentonvUle :  and  in  every  one  of 
these  eight  instances  the  conduct  of  the  convicts  is  stated  to 
have  been  exceUent,  uniformly  weU-behaved  and  orderly. 

Their  conduct  when  landed  in  Australia  is,  however,  the  great 
touchstone.  At  first  they  were  sent  to  Van  Diemen’s  land, 
which  at  that  time  was  as  bad  a  place  as  could  have  been 
found.  The  failure  of  the  probation  system  was  at  its  climax ; 
and  from  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  labour,  there  was  no 
opening  for  fresh  arrivals.  Consequently,  some  of  them,  almost 
unavoidably,  relai>sed  into  vicious  habits :  the  remainder  were 
sent  on  to  Port  Philip.  From  the  concluding  observations  in  the 
Report  upon  those  left  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  it  appears  that, 

*  of  the  inferior  classes  of  PentonviUe  prisoners,  only  7^  per  cent. 

*  misconducted  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  them 

*  to  any  penalty  whatever ;  from  which  it  may  be  reasonably  in- 
‘  ferred  that  the  offences  of  the  exiles  have  been  less.’ — Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  PentonvUle,  1848,  p.  34. 

On  the  20th  April,  1848,  the  exact  number  of  men  and  boys 
landed  at  Port  Philip,  was  as  follows :  — 

From  PentonvUle  -----  799 

„  Ulillbank . 202 

„  Parkburst  -----  367 

1368* 

Of  course  in  so  large  a  number  there  wiU  have  been  many  tem¬ 
porarily,  and  some  permanently,  ill-conducted:  but  the  statement 
concerning  them  in  the  Chaplain’s  Report,  taken  from  the  Report 
of  the  PentonvUle  Commissioners  just  quoted,  is  very  encourag¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Charles  Co^er,  who  went  out  in  the  Joseph  Somes 
with  248  men,  to  Port  Philip,  towards  the  close  of  1847,  wrote  to 
the  commissioners  of  PentonviUe  to  the  same  effect  two  months 
after  his  arrivaL  We  r^et  that  we  have  not  space  for  the  de- 
tiuls.  The  Deputy  Assistant  Commissary  General,  writing  to 
Earl  Grey  from  Port  Philip  on  the  10th  May,  1848,  urges  the 

*  Mr.  Latrobe  to  Sir  C.  Fitz-Roy,  20th  April,  1848. 
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propriety  of  placing,  for  a  time,  the  new  arrivals  under  more 
restraint  in  a  country,  where  temptations  of  every  kind  surround 
them;  but  adds:-— *  After  watching  narrowly  the  conduct  of 

*  the  men  already  landed,  now  amounting  to  upwards  of  1600,  I 

*  am  confident  that  exiles  may  he  rendered  a  very  safe  and  very 

*  useful  people'  The  authorities  in  Western  Australia  have  re¬ 
ceived,  from  time  to  time,  prisoners  from  Pentonville,  and  boys 
from  Parkhurst ;  and  have  very  recently  asked  for  an  increas^ 
number. 

We  have  treated  this  question  of  separate  confinement  at 
some  length,  because,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  the  basis  of  the 
whole  system.  Mr.  Hill,  the  Reorder  of  Birmingham ;  Mr. 
Clay,  the  Chaplain  at  Preston;  and  almost  all  persons  who 
have  any  practical  knowledge  on  the  subject,  are  as  confident 
as  Mr.  Field,  that  it  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  all  im¬ 
provement.  The  following  points  respecting  it  appear  to  us  to 
be  established.  We  have  the  power  of  inflicting  upon  felons 
the  severest  known  sort  of  imprisonment,  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months,  without  detriment  to  mind  or  body.  Along  with  this, 
we  can  subject  them  to  such  moral  influences,  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  twelve  months,  we  are  able  to  put  a  great  majority  of 
them  in  intercourse  with  each  other  without  mutual  injury; 
and  that,  even  in  the  trying  situation  of  a  convict  ship,  (a  much 
severer  test  than  being  thrown  together  in  regular  hard  labour 
on  shore,)  they  will  conduct  themselves  with  decency,  order, 
and  propriety.  Finally,  under  these  improved  conditions,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  them  are  willingly  received  in  our  colo¬ 
nies  ;  and,  when  there,  lead  an  honest,  industrious,  and  useful 
life,  supporting  themselves,  and  contributing  to  the  prosperity 
of  their  adopt^  country. 

We  now  turn  to  the  second  stage  of  punishment, — the  period 
of  compulsory  labour.  A  year’s  imprisonment,  however  severe, 
ending  in  simple  expatriation,  is  not  a  sufiicient  punishment  in 
the  more  :^gravated  felonies,  with  the  view  of  either  deterring 
or  reforming.  It  is  therefore  to  be  followed  up  by  compulsory 
labour  for  whatever  length  of  time  may  be  requisite  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  the  sentence.  Now,  it  is  admitted,  in  the  first  place, 
that,  in  order  to  enable  prisoners  to  bear  prolonged  punishment, 
they  must  be  associated  tc^ether.  Labour  in  association  seems 
also  to  afford  the  means  of  carrying  on  an  essential  part  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  reformation,  which  is  in  abeyance  while  the  prisoner  is  in 
separate  confinement.  Moral  and  religious  impressions  may  be 
made,  and  penitence  felt,  and  good  resolutions  formed  in  a  cell ; 
but  these  can  only  grow  or  be  confirmed  by  practice.  They  must 
be  braced  and  hardened  by  exposure  to  actual  temptations ;  — 
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temptations  strong  enough  to  exercise  them,  not  too  strong  to 
overpower  them.  When  the  convict  is  finally  set  at  liberty,  his 
freedom  will  bring  many  a  difficulty  with  it;  and  good  resolutions 
will  yield  to  strong  temptations,  unless  the  conscience  has  been 
trained,  by  actual  conflict,  to  overcome  weak  ones.  This  pecu¬ 
liar  discipline  may  be  best  applied  by  a  well-administered  system 
of  associated  compulsory  labour.  Moreover,  the  profit  upon 
combined  labour  is  so  large  as  to  be  of  importance.  Labour  in 
separation  is,  of  course,  of  little  value.  It  may  be  as  much  as 
10/.  a  year,  or  as  little  as  2/.,  according  to  circumstances.  But, 
in  association,  Colonel  Jebb  considers  that  the  value  of  each 
man’s  labour,  when  favourably  directed,  will  be  worth  2s.  a 
day*, — more  than  enough  to  defray  the  whole  cunent  cost  of 
the  establishment. 

For  many  years  our  gaol  system  was  as  great  a  failure  in  its 
attempts  at  setting  prisoners  to  work  in  company,  as  in  its  at¬ 
tempts  at  reformation.  The  buildings  were  unsuitable,  the  super¬ 
vision  faulty,  the  religious  instruction  inadequate,  the  discipline 
either  blindly  severe  and  vindictive,  or  weakly  lenient;  while  the 
prisoners  were  not  subjected  to  previous  probation  and  seclusion. 
But  these,  again,  are  evils  of  ^ministration,  not  of  principle. 
In  nearly  all  cases  they  may  be  removed ;  in  many  they  have 
already  been  greatly  diminished.  At  Norfolk  Island,  where 
evil  had  reigned  more  fearfully  than  on  any  other  spot  in  the 
known  world,  the  reduction  of  the  numbers  from  2000  to  500, 
and  the  appointment  of  an  efficient  superintendenfr,  secured  at 
least  decency  and  subordination.  In  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
where  the  probationary  gangs  were  little  superior  to  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Island  men,  similar  reforms  were  introduced  with  the  same- 
effect.  When  once  the  annual  supply  of  convicts  had  been  cut 
off,  and  the  establishments  weeded  of  inefficient  officers,  the- 
changes  were  followed  by  a  diminution  of  grave  offences,  and  by- 
order,  regularity,  and  steady  work ;  although,  from  other  causes, 
moral  improvement  could  not  be  looked  for.  And,  to  show  what 
economy  there  is  in  any  system  by  which  good  conduct  can  be- 
obtained.  Sir  William  Denison  was  able  to  reduce  his  military 
strength  from  1400  to  650  men,  and  render  a  whole  re^ment 
available  for  service  in  India. 

We  have  also  had  experience  of  the  labour  of  convicts  asso¬ 
ciated  together  on  boc^  the  hulks.  This  is  confessedly  the 
worst  part  of  the  whole  system.  We  trust,  the  time  is  approach¬ 
ing  when  floating  prisons  will  be  finally  abandoned,  and  convicts 
placed  in  buildings  on  shore,  where  individual  separation  at  night 


•  Surveyor-General’s  Report,  1847,  p.  189. 
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may  be  strictly  carried  into  effect,  as  is  now  done  at  Portland. 
A  ship  is  necessarily  a  bad  prison ;  and  the  expense  of  repairing 
these  old  vessels  is  enormous. 

At  home  we  have  two  hulk  establishments,  —  one  at  Wool¬ 
wich,  and  the  other  at  Portsmouth.  In  the  former  there  are 
about  850  men,  distributed  among  an  old  seventy-four  gun 
ship,  two  frigates,  and  a  hospital  ship:  in  the  latter  there  are 
about  900  men,  occupying  two  seventy-fours  and  a  hospital 
ship ;  in  addition  to  which  is  a  hulk  appropriated  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  incurable  invalids,  and  fitted  to  hold  400  men ;  so  that 
alt(^ther  there  is  accommodation  for  2150  convicts,  of  whom 
the  greater  part  work  in  the  dockyards.  Although  we  believe 
that  many  of  the  provincial,  and  even  some  of  the  metropolitan 
prisons,  present  prominent  points  of  a  far  worse  character  than 
are  discoverable  in  the  hulks  in  respect  of  damaging  intercourse 
and  mitigated  punishment;  yet,  to  a  great  extent,  there  are 
evils  existing  in  the  hulks,  inseparable  from  their  construction  — 
because  the  men  are  brought  into  too  close  contact,  and  effective 
supervision  by  the  ofiScers  cannot,  at  all  times,  be  maintained. 
The  lower  gun  decks  and  the  orlop  decks  are  given  up  to  the 
prisoners.  A  gallery  runs  fore  and  aft  amidships  on  each  deck, 
and  is  divided  from  the  wards,  or  bays,  by  iron  bars,  forming  a 
secure  railing  on  either  side.  From  these  railings  to  the  ship’s 
sides  extend  the  bays,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
bulk-heads,  and,  in  general,  each  embraces  two  port-holes.  In 
the  day-time  the  hammocks  are  removed,  and  tables  are  put  up, 
where  the  prisoners  take  their  meals  in  messes  of  about  fifteen 
men.  Order  and  decorum  are  preserved,  and  intercourse  between 
the  prisoners  is  permitted.  No  great  mischief  can  take  place  at 
these  times ; — nor,  indeed,  is  it  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  when 
the  ofiScers’  eye  is  upon  them,  that  they  prepare  schemes  of 
villany ;  besides,  they  are  then  occupied  by  external  objects. 
But  darkness  brings  them  comparative  security  from  observa¬ 
tion.  As  the  hammocks  are  slung  in  the  usual  manner  to 
the  upper  beams,  in  lines  parallel  to  the  galleries  where  the 
warders  patrol,  those  prisoners  alone  who  are  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  railings  can  be  seen.  Night,  therefore,  is  the 
time  for  evil  communication  between  these  evil  spirits,  with  the 
invariable  and  acknowledged  effect  of  mutual  deterioration. 
So  long  as  separation  at  night  is  wanting,  no  discipline  can  pre¬ 
vent  this  mischief,  no  school  teaching  can  lessen  it,  no  chaplain’s 
preaching  can  countervail  it.  Happily,  the  Government  has 
announced  that  this  species  of  imprisonment  is  a  temporary 
expedient ;  only  to  continue  until  some  other  system  can  be 
established  &ee  from  those  objections  which,  in  the  hulks,  arc  so 
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patent  and  so  powerful  At  Gibraltar  there  are  two  hulks, 
containing  about  300  men  each,  and  a  convict  barrack  on  shore 
containing  300  more, — in  all  900  men, — chiefly  employed  in 
ordnance  and  naval  works.  At  Bermuda  there  are  four  frigates 
and  a  hospital  ship,  with  accommodation  for  1750  men  employed 
in  the  dock-yard,  and  on  the  fortifications,  and  other  ordnance 
works.  It  is,  we  believe,  in  contemplation  to  build  a  prison  on 
shore,  sufficient  to  contmn  the  whole  number. 

When  convicts  are  working  in  dockyards  in  gangs,  and 
accompanied  by  armed  sentries,  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
waste  both  of  power  and  time;  They  cannot  well  be  employed 
as  handicraftsmen,  and  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  removal  of 
heavy  weights,  anchors,  masts,  timbers,  and  stones.  But  there 
is  an  essential  difficulty  in  applying  compulsory  labour  to  work 
which  cannot  be  measured;  where  it  is,  therefore,  done  by 
the  day,  and  not  by  the  task  or  piece.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain 
exertion  from  convicts  in  such  cases,  because  there  exists  no  test 
of  their  labour,  according  to  which  reward  can  be  given  or 
punishment  inflicted.  The  value  of  their  labour,  when  employed 
on  day  work,  is  not  therefore  much;  though  probably  equal  to  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance.  Until  of  late  years,  the  condition  of 
the  hulks  was  a  discredit  to  the  country.  Owing  to  the  crowded 
state  of  the  ships,  there  was  neither  separation  nor  clasufication 
—  there  was  no  adequate  moral  superintendence,  the  expenditure 
on  moral  and  religious  instruction  being  less  than  one-ninth  of 
what  it  is  at  Pentonville  for  the  same  number  of  men.  The 
work  was  dull,  continuous,  and  devoid  of  any  stimulus ;  the  dis¬ 
cipline  was  conducted  on  the  old  principle  of  appealing  to  fear 
only.  But  a  better  system  has  been  introduced ;  and,  though 
not  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  though  much  remains  to  be 
done,  a  great  change  has  already  taken  place. 

‘  The  efforts  that  for  several  years  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
discipline  of  the  convicts  employed  on  the  public  works  at  Bermuda 
and  Gibraltar,  notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages  under  which 
they  have  taken  place,  have  been  attended  with  a  degree  of  success 
sufficient  to  justify  the  expectation,  that  employment  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  may  become  a  very  useful  part  of  the  punishment  of  the  majority 
of  offenders.  Already,  under  the  system  which  has  been  adopted  at 
Gibraltar  and  Bermuda,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  proper  build¬ 
ings,  and  thei  difficulty,  imder  the  disadvantage  of  insufficient  space, 
of  applying  adequate  means  of  moral  instruction,  the  good  order,  and 
the  industry  of  the  convicts,  have  become  very  remarkable.’  —  Earl 
Grey  to  Sir  W.  Denison,  27th  April,  1848. 

All  experience,  however,  of  compulsory  labour  by  criminals 
shows, — that  the  attempt  to  enforce  discipline  and  hard  labour 
by  punishment  alone,  leads  to  a  great  deterioration  in  the  moral 
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condition  of  the  men,  and  to  an  incredibly  small  quantity  of  work, 
— and  that  additional  punishment  only  increases  both  evils. 
Some  reward  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a  stimulus ;  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  it  should  combine  immediate  gratification  with  prospective 
advantage.  It  was  with  this  view  that  the  method  oi  task  work 
was  introduced.  Sir  G.  Grey,  in  the  letter  (1847),  in  which  he 
explained  his  views  upon  the  whole  question,  dwelt  strongly  on 
the  recommendation  and  experience  of  Captain  Maconochie  and 
Colonel  Reid,  late  Governor  of  Bermuda.  A  certain  amount  of 
work  was  called  a  day’s  work ;  and  a  scale  was  carefully  framed, 
according  to  which  a  convict  might,  in  one  day,  by  hard 
work,  complete  one  and  a  half  or  one  and  three  quarters  day’s 
work.  He  was  always  obliged  to  remain  the  full  time  upon 
the  ground;  but  whatever  surplus  beyond  a  day’s  work  had 
been  performed,  was  placed  to  his  credit.  This  extra  work  went 
either  in  diminution  of  his  period  of  sentence ;  or  a  value  was  put 
upon  it,  and  he  was  allowed  to  take  out  one-half  or  one-third  in 
luxuries,  such  as  bread  and  cheese,  sugar,  or  tobacco.  The  effect 
of  this  apparently  trivial  regulation  is  quite  extraordinary.  It 
would  be  ludicrous,  were  it  not  deeply  painful  from  the  serious 
consequences,  to  note  the  extreme  importance  attached  by  the 
convict  officers  to  the  allowance  of  a  little  tobacco.  The  desire 
of  obtaining  this  luxury  had  formerly  led  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
not  only  to  great  irregularity  and  to  ‘  an  enormous  amount  of 
‘  punishment,’  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hampton,  the  Comp¬ 
troller-General  of  Convicts,  to  the  commission  of  the  most  dread¬ 
ful  crimes.  The  temptation  to  indulge  in  it  was  *  so  great  as 

*  altogether  to  overpower  the  fear  of  punishment.’  The  chief 
difficulties,  indeed,  at  Norfolk  Island  were  stated  to  be  ‘  the 
‘  absence  of  hope  and  a  strong  desire  for  tobacco.’  But  by  the 
introduction  of  task  work  this  propensity  was  turned  from  the 
wrong  into  the  right  channel,  with  singularly  good  effect.  Sir 
W.  Denison  reports  that  the  change  was  highly  satisfactory,  and 
telling  most  beneficially  upon  the  conduct  and  discipline  of  the 
men.  ‘  The  amount  of  work  has,  in  the  greater  proportion  of 

*  cases,  increased  from  one-third  to  one-half,  and  in  some  has  been 
‘  doubled.  It  has  the  very  best  effects  on  discipline ;  the  men  are 
‘  now  diligent  and  active  all  day,  and  remain  at  the  works  every 

*  evening  as  late  as  the  overseers  will  permit  them,  returning  to 
‘  the  station  by  moonlight  without  a  grumble.’  —  Report  from 
Mr.  Grant,  Jericho  Station,  Map  18.  1848.  Another  superin¬ 
tendent,  Mr.  Lapham,  is  disappointed  with  the  amount  of  work 
executed,  but  adds  that, —  ‘with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the 
‘  present  task-system  u^)on  the  general  conduct  and  discipline  of 
‘  the  men,  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  furnish  a  too 
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‘  favourable  report ;  as,  since  its  adoption,  they  have  assumed  a 

*  totally  different  character.’ — Re-port from  Mr.  Willis,  Glenorchy 
Road  Station,  May  20.  1848.  At  Bermuda,  Captain  Nelson,  of 
the  Boyal  Engineers,  giving  the  results  of  nearly  six  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  says ;  *  The  day-work  plan  amounted  to  no  more  than 

*  an  experiment  of  how  little  could  be  done  for  any  assigned 

*  amount,  and  it  was  one  incessant  source  of  annoyance  to  all 

*  parties.  These  men  were  put  on  piece-work  with  the  happiest 

*  effect ;  for,  very  slight  as  their  remuneration  was,  yet,  as  they 

*  were  allowed  to  have  no  other  money  than  what  they  thus  earned 

*  in  their  possession,  even  the  small  jwrtion  of  that  trifle  that  was 

*  given  them  for  immediate  expenditure,  was  relatively  of  great 

*  importance  to  them.  One-third  of  their  own  earnings  was  paid 

*  them  weekly,  and  they  were  at  liberty  to  expend  this  in  tea, 

*  bread  and  cheese,  &c. ;  the  rest  was  put  by  as  a  stock  in  hand, 

*  sufficient  to  maintain  them  on  their  liberation  for  a  few  weeks. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  in  a  distressing  climate,  and  on  less  than  a 

*  seaman’s  rations,  they  were  for  years  in  the  constant  habit  of 
‘  comparatively  willing  industry,  for  a  very  insignificant  sum ; 

*  their  labour  in  the  mean  time  far  more  than  reimbursing  Go- 

*  vemment  for  the  expenses  of  their  punishment.  Expert 

*  masons  occasionally  made  double  time  —  we  never  had  to 

*  complain  of  want  of  exertion;  and  the  wheelers  were  never 

*  out  of  a  trot  the  whole  day.  The  excavators  worked  in  gangs, 

*  at  large  portions  of  work,  sufficient  to  keep  them  employed 
‘  for  seven  or  eight  days ;  they  kept  one  another  at  work,  and 

*  we  never  had  occasion  to  speak  to  them.’  —  Professional 
Papers,  Royal  Engineers,  vol.  iv. 

The  value  of  a  convict’s  labour  at  Gibraltar  or  Bermuda,  on 
an  average  of  four  years,  after  paying  for  the  cost  of  passage, 
maintenance,  and  superintendence,  is  above  10/.  a  year. 

The  moral  unprovement  of  the  convicts,  during  this  stage  of 
their  punishment,  has  hitherto  been  too  little  attended  to ;  or 
lather  it  has  not  been  attempted,  except  under  circumstances 
which  rendered  success  impossible.  In  our  hulks,  a  most  perni¬ 
cious  economy,  and  the  absence  of  all  classification,  forbade  hope. 
Under  the  assignment  system  of  New  South  Wales,  the  dis¬ 
persion  of  the  convicts  over  the  colony  removed  them  from  all 
religious  influences.  When  they  were  concentrated  in  gangs  in 
Van  Diemen’s  Land,  it  was  impossible  to  procure  there  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  suitable  religious  instructors.  The  religious 
agency  was  inferior  in  numbers  and  character  to  what  it  ought 
to  have  been,  to  have  given  a  reasonable  hope  of  success.  Many 
of  this  class  are  said  to  have  been  disposed  to  make  themselves 
conspicuous  by  loudly  denouncing  the  evils  of  the  system,  rather 
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than  by  the  steady  discharge  of  their  duty  to  bring  good  out  of 
evil.  If  religious  teachers  were  sent  out  from  England,  it  only 
afforded  another  instance  of  the  impossibility  of  making  the 
machinery  of  a  great  system  work  harmoniously,  when  the 
controlling  powers  are  half  the  world  apart.  Unseemly  dif¬ 
ferences  arose  between  high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries;  and  the 
Bishop  of  Tasmania  refused  to  grant  ordination  to  the  persons 
who  had  been  selected  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  'Gospel,  and  had  been  sent  out  by  Lord  Stanley  under  the 
recommendation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury !  As  yet, 
therefore,  the  experiment  of  applying  the  great  agency  of 
religious  instruction,  to  convicts  after  leaving  prison,  cannot  be 
stud  to  have  been  tried  at  all ;  and  the  experience  of  the  very 
recent  changes  in  our  hulks  must  rather  be  considered  as  encou¬ 
raging,  than  as  affording  much  actual  proof. 

One  very  prevalent  error  on  this  point  is,  to  confound  public 
worship  with  religious  teaching ;  and  to  assume  that  everything 
necessary  for  the  prisoners’  reformation  is  done,  when  two  ser¬ 
vices  on  the  Sunday  are  secured.  Failure  in  such  cases  is  often 
quoted  as  proving  the  inutility  of  religious  instruction ;  whereas 
it  onl^  proves  that  its  absence  is  a  fatol  error,  and  is  not  to  be 
supplied  by  the  mere  performance  of  divine  worslup.  ‘  No  one 
‘  who  has  not  personally  inquired  into  the  subject  can  form  any 

*  just  idea  of  the  profound  ignorance  which  envelops  at  first  the 

*  understanding  of  certainly  two-thirds  of  those  who  come  under 

*  instruction  in  this  place,  not  excepting  those  who  have  been 

*  taught  to  read  and  write  tolerably  in  indifferent  schools ;  but 
‘  their  ignorance  of  Chruifianity*,  in  particular,  is  still  more 

*  deplorable ;  so  that  terms  used  in  ordinary  pulpit  discourses 

*  convey  no  distinct  idea  to  their  minds ;  and  the  peculiar  doc- 

*  trines  of  the  Gospel  are  altogether  unknown,  or  so  confused  in 

*  their  minds  as  if  they  heard  of  them  only  through  some  distant 
‘  and  obscure  tradition.  I  often  ask  men  how  they  came  to  be 
‘  BO  ignorant  in  religion,  when,  as  farm-labourers  or  domestic 

*  servants,  they  had  gone  pretty  regularly  to  chureh.  The 

*  answer  uniformly  is,  “  I  did  not  understand  the  minister.”  ’ — 
Fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Pentonville  —  Chaplain's 

*  A  recent  sermon  by  Mr.  Denham  —  ‘  The  Expostulation  of  the 
Neglected’ — makes  a  strong  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  claims  of  our 
Bagged  Schools,  when  brought  in  competition  with  missions  to  the 
heathen.  Mr.  Demain,  the  excellent  chaplain  of  Hertford  Gaol,  out 
of  463  prisoners,  whom  he  examined  during  the  year  1847,  found 
22^  per  cent,  ignorant  of  the  name  of  Christ.  In  1848,  as  many  as 
127,  or  about  a  fourth,  were  in  the  same  predicament.  And  this 
within  twenty  miles  of  London ! 
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Report.  *  In  some  gaols  a  formal  worship  in  the  chapel,  unac- 

*  companied  by  explanations  of  Scripture  or  interpretation  of 

*  the  meaning  of  common  Biblical  words,  is  all  that  is  given  to 

*  the  prisoner.  Men  and  women,  who  out  of  gaol  attend  no 

*  place  of  worship,  and  have  not  been  brought  up  in  the  know- 
‘  ledge  of  the  Gospel,  finding  themselves  in  the  prison  chapel, 

*  and  hearing  words  to  them  quite  new  and  entirely  beyond 
‘  their  comprehension,  leave  the  place  with  their  minds  unin- 

*  fluenced  by  what  they  have  heard  —  their  reason  and  theb  con- 

*  science  unaffected  by  the  lessons  they  may  have  listened  to, 
.  *  but  which  they  do  not  understand.’  —  Captain  O'Brien. 

Fourteenth  Report  of  Inspectors  of  Prisons. 

Before,  then,  we  sit  down  hopelessly  under  the  burden,  and 
acknowledge  that  men,  whom  we  cannot  reclaim,  must  be  con¬ 
trolled  and  maintained  at  the  coimtry’s  expense,  either  in  or 
out  of  prison,  we  ought  at  least  to  make  a  rational  attempt  to 
apply  the  mighty  power  of  religion  to  their  hearts.  The  ex¬ 
pense  will  be  21.  a  year  for  each  criminal — not  more;  and  this, 
while  we  are  making  a  profit  on  their  labour  in  some  places  of 
10/.  per  annum.  We  must  have  schoolmasters  and  chapltuns, 
men  of  Christian  patience  and  wisdom; — who  will,  in  the  trying 
conditions  of  their  calling,  know  how  to  make  the  gentle  agency 
of  our  holy  religion  work  in  harmony  with  the  stem  exactions 
of  a  rigid  penal  discipline ;  and  who  will  rely  more  on  their 
week-day  than  on  their  Sunday  ministrations,  for  bringing  good 
out  of  evil,  and  reaching  the  distempered  heart.  There  must  be 
opportunity  for  adequate  individual  intercourse  between  the 
convict  and  his  spiritual  teacher ;  for,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kings- 
ford,  the  chaplain  at  Gibraltar,  most  traly  observes,  *  I  know 

*  from  experience  that  one  conversation  with  a  susceptible  and 

*  penetrable  mind  will  go  further  towards  creating  the  wish 

*  to  do  well,  than  ten  sermons,  however  well  adapted.’  Let  this 
system  then  be  tried, — leaning  neither  on  dry  formalities  nor  on 
credulous  fanaticism :  —  neither  by  extravagant  remunerations, 
tempting  men  to  engage  in  this  sacred  calling  for  the  sake  of  its 
emoluments ;  nor  by  a  more  foolish  economy,  driving  from  it 
those  whose  hearts  are  in  the  work,  by  refusing  to  the  labourer 
his  just  hire.  In  this  case  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  our 
gaols,  our  hulks,  and  our  penal  settlements,  will  cease  ere  long 
to  be  our  shame  and  our  sin,  as  they  have  hitherto  been. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  throughout  the  country,  we  are  well 
aware,  against  the  employment  of  criminals  in  gangs  on  public 
works.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  every  stage  in  prison 
-discipline  is  a  choice  of  evils.  So  considered,  we  think,  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  as  probable,  what  further  experience,  we 
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trust,  will  enable  us  to  prove,  —  that,  in  proper  localities,  and 
under  proper  superintendence,  the  second  stage  of  punishment, 
viz.,  compulsory  labour,  may  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time 
to  which  criminals  are  usually  sentenced,  without  injury  to  their 
physical  or  moral  condition,  indeed  with  a  possib^ty  of  great 
improvement  to  the  latter;  and  this  without  any  cost  to  the 
country,  beyond  the  first  outlay  for  providing  the  requisite  build¬ 
ings.  In  certain  places  even  this  may  be  repaid  by  the  value 
of  the  labour. 

The  third  stage  of  punishment  brings  the  convict  to  a  distant 
colony.  Whatever  right,  in  the  abstract,  the  mother  country 
may  possess  of  transferring  her  criminals  to  another  land, — it  is’ 
one  which  no  wise  statesman  will  exercise,  except  with  great 
caution  and  with  extreme  tenderness  for  the  wishes  of  our 
colonial  dependencies.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  for  hoping 
that  we  can  so  improve  the  article  which  we  seek  to  export,  as 
to  render  it  worth  taking :  and  that,  though  it  would  do  harm 
if  kept  at  home,  it  may  do  good  abroad ;  —  in  the  same  way, 
tliat  the  contents  of  a  London  sewer,  which  might  po'ison  the 
metropolis,  would  fertilise  a  field.  It  appears  that  such  a  number 
of  our  colonies  are  already  willing  to  receive  our  criminal  popu¬ 
lation,  ns  will  enable  the  Crown  to  disperse  them  over  a  wide 
area,  and  thus  avoid  the  danger  of  too  great  an  accumulation  in 
any  one  spot. 

The  cost  to  the  country  of  the  deportation  of  convicts  promises 
to  be  much  reduced  by  an  important  regulation  adopted  by 
Earl  Grey.  The  regulation  in  question  has  been  made  prac¬ 
ticable  by  the  introduction  of  task  work ;  and  by  the  consequent 
ability  and  disposition  of  the  convicts  to  earn  something  for 
themselves.  A  portion  of  their  earnings  is  laid  by  for  them 
against  the  time  when  the  period  of  their  detention  shall  have 
expired :  and  a  useful  fund  is  thus  created,  from  which  they  are 
now  required  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  removal  to  the  place 
of  their  future  abode,  and,  if  married,  half  the  cost  of  the  passage 
of  their  wives  and  families.  The  expense  of  their  own  removal 
has  been  fixed  at  the  uniform  sum  of  15/1,  whatever  be  the 
colony  to  which  they  are  sent. 

The  last  point  of  consideration  is  the  proper  disposal  of  the 
convicts  when  arrived  at  the  foreign  land.  A  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  may,  of  course,  be  immediately  placed  in  freedom ;  but 
a  huge  number  will  remain,  on  whom,  for  the  sake  of  them¬ 
selves  and  of  the  colony,  some  restraint  will  still  be  necessary. 
The  decision  taken  by  the  Government,  after  great  delibera¬ 
tion,  is  to  give  them  tickets  of  leave.  There  are,  however, 
persons  who  still  advocate  the  assignment  system,  or  some 
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modification  of  it  We  notice  this,  because  there  seems  a 
tendency  at  present,  especially  in  people  strongly  impressed 
with  the  evils  of  the  probation  system  as  tried  in  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  to  fly  back  to  old  errors,  —  the  vices  of  which  are  leas 
vividly  present  to  their  minds,  and  therefore  appear,  but  are 
not  in  reality,  of  less  magnitude.  Some,  by  the  expression 
‘  modification,’  really  mean,  we  believe,  an  abandonment  of  the 
principle  of  assignment.  Now  the  principle  of  assignment  is, 
that  the  work  or  service  of  the  convict  shall  be  assigned  by  the 
Government  to  some  private  individual.  It  was  slavery,  in  so 
far  ns  the  natural  right  of  a  man  to  his  own  labour  was  taken 
from  him,  and  given  to  an  individual  not  chosen  by  himself. 
The  system,  however,  fell,  not  because  of  a  cry  .against  *  white 
‘  slavery ;’  but  because  it  produced  the  peculiar  evils,  which  have 
ever  followed  the  acquisition  by  one  man  of  this  particular  right 
over  another.  These  evils  are  neglect  and  tyranny.  It  is 
beyond  the  power  of  Government  to  obviate  or  to  palliate  them. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  convert  the  slave  into  a  servant ;  and  thus 
place  some  means  of  redress  in  his  own  hands;— the  right  of 
seeking  another  master  being  far  more  efiectual  for  his  protec¬ 
tion,  than  any  power  in  the  Government  of  inflicting  punish¬ 
ment.  Our  system  of  apprenticeship  is  the  nearest  approach  we 
have  to  assignment,  and  is  often  adduced  as  an  evidence  of  its 
practicability.  But  apprenticeship  exists,  because  the  appren¬ 
tice  is  really  under  the  protection  of  some  relative ;  and  the  per¬ 
vading  influence  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  parents,  Vv'hose 
children  are  apprentices,  keeps  the  practice  and  the  general  tone 
of  feeling  right.  If  the  apprentice  is  friendless,  then  the  inherent 
danger  of  the  principle  immediately  appears :  And  the  sufferings 
of  parish  apprentices,  even  in  England,  have  often  given  a  signi¬ 
ficant  intimation  of  the  character  it  would  assume  in  the  distant 
solitary  sheep-farms  of  Australia — where  the  arm  of  the  law  does 
not  reach,  and  the  voice  of  public  opinion  is  unheard.  So  long 
as  the  principle  of  assignment  is  maintained,  under  whatever 
modification,  the  condition  of  the  convict  must  depend  on  the 
temper  and  the  occupation  of  his  master;  that  is,  on  chance. 
The  objection  is,  not  that  the  suffering  is  unequal, — because 
that  must  be  the  case  in  every  system  of  punishment;  —  but  that 
it  is  inequality  and  uncertainty  carried  to  the  maximum.  It  is 
worse  than  a  lottery ;  for  such  is  the  perverse  working  of  the 
system,  that  the  blanks  generally  fall  to  the  comparatively  inno¬ 
cent,  and  the  prizes  to  the  vicious  man.  There  is  but  one  cure 
for  this, — to  give  the  convict  the  right  of  choosing  his  own 
master.  In  every  thing  else  the  Government  may,  without 
mischief,  exercise  its  control ;  but  liberty  of  choice  is  essential 
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Liberty  of  choice  necessarily  includes  the  power  of  giving  bis 
services  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  so  obtaining  the  full  value  of 
his  labour.  One  of  the  great  evils  of  the  assignment  system 
was,  that,  while  it  profess^  to  make  the  criminm  work  without 
higher  pay  than  the  mere  cost  of  his  subsistence,  it  did  so,  in 
reality,  only  with  those  who  were  deficient  in  mechanical 
ability ;  —  the  ignorant,  but  not  generally  vicious,  offenders 
from  rural  districts.  Whereas  the  most  depraved  of  all  the  con¬ 
victs — the  skilful  town-bred  mechanics — had  to  be  bribed  by 
high  wa^,and  every  species  of  criminal  indulgence,  to  exert  their 
skill.  Their  ingenuity  being  mostly  useless  in  the  country,  they 
were  taken  by  masters  living  in  towns ;  so  that  they  fell  exactly 
into  the  locality  which  they  would  have  chosen  for  themselves, 
and  received  the  same  wages  as  if  they  had  been  in  possession  of 
tickets  of  leave.  On  the  supposition,  that  liberty  of  choice  is 
comprehended  in  the  phrase  ‘  a  modified  system  of  assignment,’ 
our  objection  to  the  proposal  is  at  an  end ;  for  this  constitutes  the 
real  diflference  between  the  system  of  assignment  and  tickets  of 
leave.  A  man  with  a  ticket  of  leave  is  restricted  to  a  certain 
district,  placed  under  the  notice  of  the  police,  and  subjected  to 
the  summary  jurisdiction  of  magistrates;  but,  within  the  district 
allotted  to  him,  he  has  full  right  to  earn  his  own  subsistence  in 
any  way  he  may  prefer.  If  he  is  in  possession  of  superior  me¬ 
chanical  skill,  this  is  an  advantage  of  which,  under  the  former  as 
well  ^  under  the  present  system,  it  has  not  been  found  practi¬ 
cable,  even  if  it  were  thou^t  expedient,  to  deprive  him.  He  is 
very  far,  however,  from  being  in  the  position  of  a  free  emigrant ; 
and  has  no  more  liberty  than  is  necessary  to  preserve  a  healthy  re¬ 
lation  between  him  and  his  employer, — to  prevent  the  one  from 
sinking  into  a  slave,  and  the  other  from  degenerating  into  a 
tyrant.  In  case  a  criminal,  when  placed  in  this  situation,  either 
will  not,  or  cannot,  repress  his  propensity  to  crime,  he  is  quite 
unfit  to  be  assigned ;  he  is,  indeed,  unfit  for  any  thing  but  the 
seclusion  of  a  prison  and  the  restraint  of  hard  labour ;  and  to 
that  condition  will  he  infallibly  return  through  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  laws. 

It  is  but  too  certain,  that  among  our  criminals  there  are  some 
who  are  hopelessly  incorrigible.  Whether  they  are  to  be  deemed 
moral  lunatics, — or  that  their  organisation  is  peculiarly  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  evil  impressions  and  open  to  temptations, — or  that  there 
is  in  certain  habits  a  course  of  training  so  mischievous  as  utterly 
to  pervert  the  moral  nature  of  men,  and  make  them  believe  a  lie 
and  take  wrong  for  right, — we  will  not  presume  to  say.  But  in 
practice  we  do  find  men,  on  whom  punishment  and  kindness  are 
thrown  away  alike ;  and  who  are  equally  inaccessible  to  the  pre- 
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cepts  of  religion,  its  hopes  and  fears.  Liberty  to  them  is  merely  the 
lil^rty  of  indulging  their  vicious  propensities ;  and  punishment 
only  hardens  uem  in  ferocious  obduracy.  Fortunately,  the 
number  of  these  men  is  small ;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  class 
seems  to  point  out  the  propriety  of  some  special  arrangement 
for  them.  Not  that  we  would  for  a  moment  dream  of  sending 
them  to  an  ultriirpenal  settlement,  where  an  attempt  might  be 
made  at  working  out  some  terrible  equation  between  punishment 
and  guilt.  An  obstinate  offender  should  rather  be  removed  to 
some  place  of  seclusion,  where  those  unhappy  persons  who  cannot 
with  f^ety  to  the  community  be  left  at  lai^,  may  be  securely 
restrained.  Society  ought  to  recollect  that  it  has  neither  an 
interest  nor  the  right,  uselessly  to  aggravate  the  cheerless  de¬ 
spondency  of  a  life  of  labour  and  confinement,  by  irritating 
punishments  and  excessive  toil. 

In  considering  the  condition  of  a  convict  sent  with  a  ticket  of 
leave  to  a  colony,  we  must  not  overlook,  how  this  may  be  affected 
by  the  mode  in  which  female  convicts  are  to  be  dealt  with. 
The  number  of  female  convicts  varies  from  one-seventh  to  one- 
eighth  of  that  of  males*;  and  the  disposal  of  them  is  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  In  the  case  of  females,  imprisonment  on  the 
separate  system  ^d  removal  to  a  distant  colony  are  found  to 
be  a  more  severe  punishment  than  in  the  case  of  men ; — as  in¬ 
deed  we  should  naturally  have  anticipated  from  their  more  im¬ 
pressible  organisation.  Then,  the  second  stage  of  punishment 
is  inadmissible  in  the  case  of  women ;  for  we  cannot  put  them  to 
hard  labour.  Every  attempt  at  associating  them  together,  even 
under  classification,  has,  as  yet,  only  made  them  worse  than 
before.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of  peniten¬ 
tiary  discipline,  to  which  it  may  be  necessary  that  women  should 
be  subjected  under  a  sentence  of  transportation,  ought  to  be  in¬ 
flicted  under  careful  superintendence  at  home ;  and  that  they 
ought  never  to  be  sent  out  to  the  colonies  except  as  holders  of 
tickets  of  leave.  In  which  case,  female  penitentiaries  in  the 
colony  would  only  be  required  for  those,  who  might  misconduct 
themselves  after  their  arrival. 

The  only  chance  of  reformation  among  females,  seems  to  lie 
in  placing  them'in  the  situation  for  which  nature  has  intended 
them,  and  in  calling  forth  the  feelings  of  a  wife  and  mother ; 
which,  though  dormant,  are  rarely  extinguished  in  the  female 
breast.  Mr.  Hampton  informs  us  that  *  the  general  good  con- 
*  duct  of  female  convicts  in  Van  Diemen’s  land  after  marriage y 


*  In  England  and  Wales  the  number  of  males  sentenced  to  trans¬ 
portation  in  1848,  was  2884,  and  of  females,  367. 
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*  is  almost  incredible.’  Of  this  characteristic  every  advantage 
should  be  taken;  and  we  find  that  the  Government  are  now 
sending  out  the  wives  and  families  of  those  convicts  who  have 
received  tickets  of  leave  or  conditional  pardons.  In  some 
instances,  the  whole  cost  has  been  defrayed  by  this  country; 
but  where  it  is  practicable,  part  of  the  expense  is  borne  by  the 
convicts  themselves.  It  is  one  of  the  stipulations  in  these 
cases,  that  the  married  convict  shall  agree  to  repay  half  the 
cost  of  sending  his  wife  and  family  to  the  colony,  unless  that 
amount  be  contributed  by  their  friends  or  by  their  parishes  in 
England:  jKJwer  being  given  by  the  act  11  &  12  Viet,  c.  110. 
to  parishes  to  assist  in  this  emigration,  and  to  charge  the  expense 
upon  the  rates.  Whenever  this  can  be  carried  into  effect,  it 
will  be  an  unmixed  benefit  to  all  parties.  The  disruption  of 
the  domestic  relation  has  a  pernicious  effect  upon  the  wives  of 
transported  convicts.  They  frequently  become  reckless  and  de- 
grad^,  and,  along  with  their  children,  are  an  expense  and  a 
nuisance  to  the  parish.  So  that  it  is  of  moment  on  this  account 
also,  that  these  ties  should  be  re-united  as  soon  ns  possible  — 
independent  of  the  further  security  obtained  over  the  man,  when 
he  has  recovered  a  partner  and  a  home.  It  has  been  objected  that 
this  is  an  immigration  of  a  corrupt  female  population ;  but 
the  disparity  of  the  sexes  is  an  evil  of  such  magnitude,  that 
no  measure  can  be  called  a  bad  one  which  tends  to  reduce 
it.  We  must  also  not  undervalue  the  providential  principle  of 
purification,  which  society  contains  in  itself,  and  which  arises 
out  of  the  instincts  of  the  legitimate  jiarental  connexion.  It  is 
ahnost  impossible  to  eradicate  the  instinctive  wish  of  parents  to 
see  their  children  not  only  more  prosperous,  but  morally  better 
than  themselves.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  cri¬ 
minals  are  destitute  of  all  good  and  kindly  feelings,  or  of  fond¬ 
ness  for  or  pride  in  their  children.  Instances  will  occur  to  many 
of  our  readers  of  a  vicious  mother  training  her  daughters  in 
purity,  with  a  most  sedulous  care ;  and  this  is  not  confined  to 
any  particular  rank  in  life.  ‘  I  liave  met  with  very  few  in- 

*  stances  of  criminals  trained  to  thieving  by  their  own  parents. 

*  I  believe  the  case  of  married  parents  so  bringing  up  their 

*  children  for  crime  and  infamy  is  rare,  even  amongst  the  lowest 

*  of  the  poor.  Total  neglect,  or  total  inability,  to  discharge  the 

*  proper  duties  of  parents,  low  neighbourhoods,  vile  lodging- 

*  houses,  and  the  training  which  they  get  in  the  streets,  are 

*  quite  enough  to  account  for  excess  of  crime  amongst  the  off- 

*  spring  of  the  poor  in  our  large  towns.  The  feelings  of  nature 

*  are  the  last  to  leave  the  f^en,  and  these  are  to  be  found 

*  amongst  the  vilest  of  mankind,  more  than  is  generally  thought.’ 


1849.  Proportion  of  Convicts  to  Free  Emigrants. 

—  Sixth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Pentonville —  Chaplain's 
Report. 

The  final  precaution  taken  by  the  Government  is,  to  prevent 
the  emigration  to  any  one  spot  being  too  exclusively  of  a  tainted 
character.  Happily,  the  same  circumstances  which  render  a 
colony  a  suitable  place  for  convicts,  make  it  also  desired  by 
free  emigrants ;  and  this  tendency  on  their  part  may  be  encou¬ 
raged  and  regulated  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  mother  country 
and  of  the  colony.  Parliament  has  already  voted  10,000/.  to 
promote  emigration  to  the  Australian  colonies.  Occasional 
assistance  from  the  same  quarter,  the  Colonial  Land  Sales’  Fund, 
and  the  repayment  of  their  passage  money  by  the  convicts,  will 
form  sufficient  means,  if  judiciously  distributed,  to  secure  this 
important  point. 

If  we  compare  the  number  of  convicts  annually  sent  from 
England  either  with  the  entire  population  of  New  ^uth  Wales 
or  with  the  annual  number  of  free  emigrants,  we  find  that  there  is 
now  no  reason  to  apprehend  a  recurrence  of  former  evils.  In  New 
South  Wales,  when  it  was  strictly  a  penal  settlement,  the  convicts 
formed  a  very  large  portion  of  the  community.  In  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  they  were  one  half.  What  a  very  different  proportion^ 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  they  are  likely  to 
form  of  the  future  population  of  New  South  Wales,  may  be  clearly 
seen  from  the  census  taken  in  March,  1846.  At  that  time,  the 
population,  which  in  1841  had  been  130,856,  amounted  in  the 
whole  to  189,609;  —  being  an  increase  of  nearly  45  per  cent, 
in  five  years,  or  an  annual  increase  of  one  eleventh.  During  these 
years  there  was  little  immigration,  except  from  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  to  Fort  Philip.  But  since  the  completion  of  the  census, 
owing  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  and  the  judicious  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Land  Sales’  Fund,  a  large  immigration  has  set  in ; 
the  number  of  emigrants  from  this  country  to  New  South  Wales, 
which  in  1846  was  under  400,  having  increased  in  1847  to  4610, 
and  in  1848  to  12,287.  Where  ftee  immigrants  are  augmenting 
with  such  extraordinary  rapidity,  the  effect  of  introducing  even 
a  considerable  body  of  convicts  will  not  be  material.  When  we 
bear  in  mind  that  some  improvement  in  the  convicts  has  already 
been  effected,  and  that  the  present  proportion  of  the  tainted  to  the 
virtuous  portion  of  the  population  is  decreasing  every  year,  we 
may  be  justified  in  believing  that  the  colony  is  no  longer  in 
danger  of  being  swamped  by  an  influx  of  criminals. 

The  disparity  of  the  sexes  is  too  serious  a  consideration  to  be 
omitted: — especially  as,  in  New  South  Wales,  the  proportion  of 
males  to  females  in  the  country  districts  was,  at  one  time,  as  5 
to  3  among  the  free  settlers,  and  no  less  than  17  to  1  among  the 
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convicts.  This  disproportion,  we  are  glad  to  see,  is  steadily 
diminishing.  The  census  tables  of  March,  1846,  are  conclusive 
on  the  thi^  important  points, — the  actual  proportion  of  the 
two  sexes ;  the  comparative  ratio  of  increase  in  each ;  and,  what 
is  of  most  consequence,  the  actual  numbers  of  each  sex  in  the 
younger  part  of  the  population. 

The  proportion  of  i^es  to  females  in  the  total  population  is 
as  3  to  2. 

Mmles.  Females. 

The  increase  per  cent,  in  the  five  years  ending 

Marcli,  18^,  was  -----  31*46  71*81 

The  population  under  21  years  of  age,  is  -  40*071  39*779* 

We  may  add,  that  the  tendency  of  free  emigration  is  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  existing  inequality ;  the  free  single  female  emigrants  in 
1848  having  exceed^  the  males  by  257  :  so  that  this  dreadful 
evil  of  pentd  colonies  seems  at  last  nearly  removed  from  New 
South  Wales,  and  in  a  few  years  will  disappear  altogether. 

Into  the  difficult  and  deeply-interesting  questions  connected 
with  juvenile  delinquency  we  cannot  here  enter.  It  is  generally 
admitted,  that  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  done  with  a  young 
offender  is  to  sentence  him  to  imprisonment  —  and  especially  to 
imprisonment  for  a  short  period.  Unhappily,  no  other  alterna¬ 
tive  is  at  present  given.  When  a  lad  is  in  prison, — even  in 
a  well-managed  one, — all  the  strong  propensities  of  a  boy’s 
nature  are  turned  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  leading  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  young  criminal  is  the  love  of  fame ;  the  pride  of 
being  treated  as  a  man,  and  of  bearing  his  punishment  like  a 
man ;  of  being  commended  by  men  —  and  of  being  as  wicked  as 
a  man.  It  is  very  painful  to  witness  a  boy — young  in  years, 
perhaps  not  very  old  in  vice, — glorying  in  his  crime,  in  having 
a  cell  to  himself,  in  having  a  man  to  wmt  upon  him  and  bring 
him  his  dinner,  in  being  troublesome,  in  insulting  the  chaplain, 
in  getting  an  approving  nod  from  some  eminent  offender ;  vainer 
far  of  his  nickname  of  ‘  Jack  Sheppard’  than  Nelson  of  his 
peerage ;  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  evil,  and  proud  of  being  so. 
These  feelings  arc  unquestionably  fostered  in  most  gaols ;  and 
they  are  more  effectually  counteracted  by  the  restraint  and  dis- 
cipUne  of  a  school,  than  by  the  punishment  of  a  prison.  The 
proper  nature  of  such  a  school  has  been  the  subject  of  a  variety  of 
interesting  experiments,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Edu¬ 
cation  is,  of  course,  the  basis  of  eveiy  useful  experiment  of  this 
kind ;  and,  in  argument,  it  is  invariably  admitted  that  moral  train¬ 
ing  is  the  most  essential  part  of  education.  But,  in  practice,  both 

*  Report  of  the  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners,  1848,  p.  69. 
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school  teachers  and  school  visitors  are  drawn  aside  from  moral 
teaching  to  the  more  brilliant  results  of  intellectual  cultivation ; 
and  the  teacher  is  usually  most  commended  whose  boys  are 
farthest  advanced  in  knowledge.  So  long  as  this  error  prev^ 
throughout  the  country,  we  shall  find  that  our  boys  are  what 
has  been  imagined  well  educated,  rather  than  well  conducted; 
and  education  will  continue  to  be  no  barrier  against  crime.  The 
chaplain  at  Pentonville  reports,  that,  out  of  1000  prisoners,  only 
155  have  never  attended  any  school, — 171  have  attended  Sun¬ 
day  and  dame  schools — and  674  have  attended  the  usual  private, 
national,  and  parochial  schools.*  Out  of  between  1100  and 
1200  boys,  at  Parkburst,  only  some  36  may  have  never  been 
to  school  at  alL  The  schools,  therefore,  which  are  to  be  checks 
on  crime  in  future,  must  plainly  be  different  schools  from  these. 

We  must,  however,  leave  these  questions,  and  show  what 
becomes  of  the  250  juvenile  convicts  who  are  annually  thrown 
upon  the  hands  of  Government. 

It  was  to  receive  this  class  of  criminals  that  the  Parkhurst 
prison  was  built ;  which,  with  its  detached  buildings  of  bright 
brick,  interspersed  with  cheerful  verdure,  looking  peaceable  and 
smiling,  meets,  not  unpleasantly,  the  eye  of  a  tourist  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  But  those  who  seek  deeper  sources  of  interest, 
and  to  whom  nothing  is  so  bright  as  the  spectacle  of  a  young 
mind  turning  from  bad  to  good,  and  cleansing  itself  from  the 
stains  of  early  pollution,  will  be  more  gratified  by  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  interior.  The  institution  is  not  so  much  a  prison  as  a 
great  penal  school ;  where  the  object  is  rather  to  promote  intel¬ 
lectual,  moral,  and  industrial  education,  than  to  inflict  any 
direct  punishment.  It  is  composed  of  three  distinct  classes —  the 
probationary,  the  junior,  and  the  general — occupying  different 
buildings.  The  boys  are  from  ten  to  eighteen  years  old ;  and 
all,  on  their  first  arrival,  are  placed  in  the  first  or  probationary 
class.  They  are  kept  in  separate  cells,  where  they  have  their 


•  There  are  some  valuable  hints  to  be  drawn  from  the  experience 
of  the  Bridgenorth  Union  School,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Mr. 
Wolryche  Whitmore  of  Dudmaston,  La  Colonie  Agricole  at  Met- 
tray,  and  the  Glasgow  Training  SebooL  The  Farm  School  of  the 
Philanthropic  Society  at  Redhill  is  opening  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices :  and  it  engages  to  watch  the  working  of  its  differences,  where 
it  differs,  from  both  Mettray  and  Parkhurst.  We  understand  that  the 
Wesleyan  body  are  going  to  expend  30,000/.  in  establishing  a  school 
in  Westminster,  in  which  the  principle  of  moral  training  will  be  para¬ 
mount  ;  and  that  some  members  of  the  Church  of  England  have  pur¬ 
chased  Highbury  College,  for  above  12, 0004,  to  be  converted  to  the 
same  purpose.  These  two  last-named  institutions  will  also  be  normal 
schools  for  teachers. 
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meals ;  they  are  submitted  to  a  rigid  discipline,  both  in  the 
school-room  and  on  the  drill-ground ;  and  in  the  course  of  four 
nxNiths  are  brought  into  perfect  subjection.  Having  been  thus 
broken  in,  and  become  thoroughly  obedient,  they  are  passed 
according  to  age  into  either  of  the  other  classes, — those  of  fifteen 
years  old  into  the  general  class,  those  below  that  age  into  the 
junior  class ;  where  they  remain,  usually  about  two  years  and  a 
half,  until  embarked  for  Australia.  The  probationary  class  con¬ 
sists  of  about  140  boys,  the  junior  of  about  200,  and  the  general 
of  about  375.  Trades  are  taught  in  the  two  latter  classes ; 
chiefly  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  smith’s  work.  There  is, 
besides,  a  farm  squad,  or  division,  who  cultivate  about  thirty 
acres  of  land,  and  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  agricultural 
implements,  and  the  general  routine  of  farm  management. 
Many  of  them  acquire  an  insight  into  the  rudiments  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  chemistry.  Their  schooling  is  well  cared  for ;  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  are  taught,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and 
considerable  pains  are  taken,  we  believe,  in  imparting  just 
views  of  morality  based  upon  scriptural  truths.  Punishment 
and  sickness  are  rare;  though  not  pampered,  they  are  well 
clothed  and  well  fed, — well  treated  and  on  the  whole  well  be¬ 
haved.  They  know  that  their  land  of  freedom  is  a  colony; 
and  they  long  for  the  time  when  they  shall  quit  Parkhurst  for 
the  convict  ship. 

We  find  from  the  Reports  relating  to  Parkhurst,  presented  to 
parliament  last  year,  that  396  boys  were  discharged  in  1847  in 
the  following  manner:  — 


Sent  to  Port  Philip  and  Western  Australia  -  -  349 

Removed  to  the  Philanthropic  Asylum  and  the  Refuge 


for  the  Destitute  - 

. 

. 

. 

. 

-  22 

Restored  to  their  friends  - 

. 

. 

- 

. 

-  16 

Removed  to  other  prisons 

. 

- 

- 

- 

-  4 

Died  .  -  -  - 

-  5 

396 

Some  of  these  Parkhurst  boys  have  of  course  turned  out  ill: 
Undoubtedly,  sufficient  attention  has  not,  in  all  cases,  been 
given  to  provide  employment  and  control  at  the  critical  moment, 
when  they  were  first  released  from  the  restraint  and  confine¬ 
ment  of  the  convict  ship.  Discredit  has  thus  been  thrown  upon 
the  whole  number ;  more  especially  as  transportation  is  an  exist¬ 
ing  party  question  in  the  colonies: — so  that  every  fact  on 
either  side  which  at  all  bears  upon  it  has  been  laid  hold  of,  and 
generally  much  exaggerated. 

The  official  reports,  however,  of  the  conduct  of  the  Park- 
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hurst  bo^s,  both  on  board  ship  and  afterwards,  and  the  desire 
evinced  in  some  places  to  receive  them,  lead  us  to  hope  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  will  have  turned  out  satisfactorily.  The 
statement  of  Dr.  Robertson,  the  surgeon  of  the  ship  Maitland, 
is  supported  by  that  of  Mr.  Hampton,  the  comptroller-general. 
Mr.  Symons  reports  equally  in  their  favour ;  and  Mr.  Andrews, 
surgeon  of  the  ship  Marion,  says :  *  The  Farkhurst  boys  are 
*  excellent.’  On  the  other  hand,  theJDeputy- Assistant  Commis¬ 
sary  General  at  Port  Philip,  in  the  letter  to  Earl  Grey  of  the 
10th  May,  1848,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  spealu  of  the 
prisoners  from  Pentonville  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  ex¬ 
presses  more  uncertainty  concerning  the  Parkhurst  boys.  But, 
we  must  remember,  that  at  that  time,  there  was  a  tottd  want  of 
precaution,  at  this  critical  period.  In  Western  Australia  a  better 
system,  it  appears,  had  been  adopted  with  them  after  their 
landing,  and  according  to  the  evidence  of  Captain  Hall,  with 
corresponding  success.  Sixty  boys  had  been  sent  there;  of 
these,  the  elder  ones  were  allowed  to  hire  themselves  out,  the 
younger  were  apprenticed.  The  important  consideration  for  the 
public  is  the  fact, —  that  in  Western  Australia  alone,  has  there 
been  any  care  taken  about  the  disposal  of  the  boys  —  and  that  in 
that  colony  they  have  done  well. 

The  best  arrangements  for  managing  criminals  will,  however, 
fail,  as  far  as  reformation  is  the  object,  unless  adequate  means 
be  provided  for  carrying  punishment  into  effect  without 
crowding  prisoners  together.  It  becomes  essential,  therefore,  to 
adjust  the  prison  accommodation  to  the  annual  supply.  In  the 
year  1848,  the  number  of  male  convicts  in  England  and  Wales 
sentenced  to  transportation  amounted  to  2884.  The  returns 
from  Scotland  have  not  yet  come  under  our  notice ;  but,  judging 
from  the  average  of  the  last  five  years,  we  may  assume  them  at 
400.  In  round  numbers,  then,  3300  male  convicts  were  sen¬ 
tenced  in  Great  Britain  in  the  course  of  last  year  to  trans¬ 
portation.  Many,  however,  being  physically  imable  to  undergo 
the  punishment,  were  returned  to  the  prisons  to  which  they  h^ 
been  originally  committed ;  there  to  remain  until  eventually,  after 
the  lapse  of  some  considerable  time  —  two  or  three  years  —  they 
should  be  released  by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  clemency.  Other 
circumstances  have  combined  to  diminish  the  number  of  convicts 
actually  received  by  the  Crown,  as  government  prisoners ;  — 
that  is  to  say,  prisoners  supported  out  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
and  managed  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.  So  that  only  2622  (including  282  juvenile 
convicts  under  seventeen  years)  entered  Millbank  Prison,  —  the 
great  central  depot  —  to  which  all  are  sent  in  the  first  instance, 
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preparatory  to  distribution  among  those  places  of  detention  where 
the  first  period  of  their  punishment  is  to  be  passed.  That  this 
number  may  not  be  increased  in  future  years,  nobody  can  pre¬ 
tend  to  say.  General  causes  would  certainly  have  this  tendency. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  contrary  effect  will  be  produced  by  an 
act  jMisscd  this  session  (12  Viet  c.  11.);  which  abolishes  trans¬ 
portation  for  simple  larceny,  and  for  felonies  made  punishable 
as  simple  larceny,  except  in  respect  to  larceny  committed  after 
one  previous  conviction  for  felony  or  after  two  previous  sum¬ 
mary  convictions.  This  act,  it  has  been  assumed,  may  at  first 
cause  a  diminution  of  400  or  500  annually ;  though  a  certain 
proportion  of  these,  it  must  be  remembered,  will  fall  back  into 
crime,  and  eventually  return  as  convicts  for  transportation. 
Another  cause  is  also  diminishing  the  number  of  sentences  of 
transportation.  The  abolition  of  capital  punishment  for  various 
crimes  has  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  standard  of  punishment 
generally.  The  numbers  sentenc^  to  transportation  in  1847 
were  only  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year  —  although  the 
convictions  had  increased  18  *7  per  cent.  In  the  quinquennial 
periods  ending  in  1842  and  1847,  the  convictions  arc  within  a 
fraction  of  the  same  amount;  but  the  numbers  sentenced  to 
transportation  are  15  per  cent,  less  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former  period.* 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that,  for  some 
time  to  come,  2000  adult,  and  250  juvenile  convicts,  will  be 
about  the  numbers  to  be  dealt  w'ith  by  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  course  of  any  one  year.  Of  the  adults,  Penton- 
ville  prison  will  hold  500;  Millbank  has  been  organised  to 
receive  700  in  a  probationary  class,  as  well  as  to  serve  as  a 
depot  for  the  moving  masses.  Further  accommodation  is 
found  in  provincial  prisons  which  happen  to  have  cells  adapted 
to  the  purpose ;  the  magistrates  agreeing  to  let  to  the  State 
those  which  are  not  required  for  their  local  wants,  at  the  fixed 
annual  rent  of  61.  per  cell,  for  an  indefinite  period,  terminable 
on  notice  from  either  party.  In  these  prisons  the  separate 
system  is  uniformly  pursued,  under  the  supervision  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  resident  on  the  spot  This  plan  has  been  followed  in 
the  prisons  at  Wakefield,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Preston,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Reading,  and  Bath ;  and  the  number  of  cells  thus  hired  by  the 
Government  is  746.  So  that  1946  separate  cells  are  now  avail¬ 
able  for  the  detention  of  convicts ;  and  very  soon  a  further  num¬ 
ber,  in  some  of  the  country  prisons  now  nearly  completed  upon 
the  Pentonville  plan,  will  likewise  be  placed,  on  the  same  terms. 


•  Criminal  Tables,  1848,  prepared  by  Mr.  Redgrave,  of  the  Home 
Office,  p.  7. 
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at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  The  time,  therefore,  is 
near  at  hand,  when  the  State  will  be  enabled  to  carry  into  full 
effect  that  probationary  portion  of  every  adult  convict’s  punish¬ 
ment, —  one  year’s  separate  confinement, —  which  is  the  keystone 
of  the  system. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  probationary  year,  the  most  pro¬ 
mising  of  the  seven  years’  men  are  selected,  and  sent,  with 
tickets  of  leave,  to  such  parts  of  the  Australian  colonies  as 
require  them  most.  Those  convicts,  whose  state  of  health  has 
permanently  incapacitated  them  for  transportation  or  for  under¬ 
going  the  ordinary  fatigue  of  common  work  in  the  colonies 
or  at  home,  are  placed  in  the  invalid  hulk  at  Portsmouth; 
where  they  remain  until  the  expiration  of  their  sentences,  or 
until  they  are  pardoned.  All  the  others  enter  upon  their  several 
periods  of  penal  labour  at  Portland,  or  in  the  hulks  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Woolwich,  Gibraltar,  and  Bermuda.  If  they  do  not 
misconduct  themselves  while  subjected  to  this  stage  of  punish¬ 
ment,  they  are  considered  as  eligible  for  tickets  of  leave  when 
they  have  passed  one-half  of  the  term  of  their  sentences,  either 
in  separate  confinement  or  on  the  public  works ;  —  sentences  for 
life  being  reckoned,  for  this  purpose,  at  twenty-four  years.  Those 
whose  conduct  is  exemplary  may  receive  this  indulgence  at  a 
still  earlier  period,  according  to  a  fixed  scale;  the  minimum 
period  of  detention  in  prison  and  on  the  public  works  for  a  con¬ 
vict  sentenced  to  seven  years’  transportation  being  two  years. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  calculated  that  the  average  period  to  be 
passed  by  prisoners  in  their  second  stage  of  punishment,  viz., 
penal  labour,  will  be  three  years.  Provision,  therefore,  must  be 
made  for  the  constant  employment  of  6000  men  on  pubUc  works. 
This  will  be  furnished  as  follows :  — 

At  Woolwich  _  -  .  -  -  850 

,,  Portsmouth  -  -  -  .  .  900 

„  Ditto,  in  the  Invalid  Hulk  -  -  -  400 

„  Portland,  now  able  to  hold  nearly  800,  but  even¬ 
tually  to  contain  .  -  -  -  1200 

„  Gibraltar  -  -  -  _  -  900 

„  Bermuda  _  -  -  -  .  1750 

6000 

Considerable  embarrassment  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  and  great  increase  in  the  numbers  of  convicts  from  Ire¬ 
land  during  the  last  two  years.  The  average  annual  number 
had  formerly  been  about  600 ;  but  in  the  last  year  it  had 
risen  to  2698.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been  to  crowd 
the  prisons  to  excess ;  and  though  additional  depots  have  been 
provided  to  a  great  extent,  an  inconveniently  large  number  has 
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been  thrown  upon  the  hands  of  Government.  Of  these  many 
have  been  sent  to  Bermuda ;  and  some  hundreds,  after  a  consi¬ 
derable  term  of  imprisonment,  have  been  removed  with  tickets 
of  leave  to  the  colonies.  The  greater  part  of  these  men  are  not 
criminals  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word ;  but  have  been  driven 
into  crime  by  the  pressure  of  famine  in  that  unhappy  country, 
and  under  the  excitement  of  agitation.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  there  is  less  to  fear,  therefore,  from  them,  and  more  to 
hope,  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  convicts. 

On  a  review,  then,  of  the  present  system  of  transportation,  — 
and  availing  ourselves  of  the  additional  information  afforded  by  the 
experience  of  the  last  two  years — we  are  confirmed  in  the  opinion 
we  have  already  expressed,  that  all  the  changes  made  have  been  in 
the  right  direction.  We  wanted  to  check  crime  by  severe  punish¬ 
ment,  and  we  have  secured  every  sort  of  punishment  which  was 
formerly  inflicted, — imprisonment,  hard  labour,  and  expatriation, 
— and  they  are  now  indissolubly  combined:  the  first  so  severe 
in  character  as  to  reach  the  point  at  which  the  powers  of  human 
endurance  fail ;  and  the  second  so  conducted  that  there  is  no 
necessary  limit  to  it,  except  the  duration  of  the  sentence.  We 
wanted  a  certain  punishment ;  since  transportation,  as  formerly 
managed,  had  its  prizes  os  well  as  blauks — and  the  prizes  gene¬ 
rally  fell  to  the  most  vicious.  We  have  now  a  fixed  amount  of 
suffering  which  must  be  endured  by  all,  but  which  may  be  inde¬ 
finitely  prolonged  by  misconduct.  We  wanted  an  equal  punish¬ 
ment;  and  we  have  reduced  inequality  to  the  lowest  point, — 
the  inequality  of  individual  constitutions  and  positions,  physi¬ 
cally,  mentally,  morally,  and  socially:  and  these  we  no  longer 
a^p:avate  by  superadding  the  excessive  inequality  arising  out  of 
assignment.  We  wanted  a  system  of  transportation  which 
should  rid  our  country  of  its  criminals.  Formerly  all  the  seven 
years’  convicts,  forming  one-half  of  the  whole  number,  were,  at 
the  end  of  about  four  years,  turned  loose  agmn  upon  society  in 
England :  now  all  but  those  disqualified  by  sickness  or  infirmity 
are  sent  to  a  distant  land. 

So  much  for  transportation  as  a  punishment,  —  as  a  means  of 
protecting  society  agjunst  criminals  by  terror,  restraint,  removal: 
now  let  us  look  at  it,  with  regard  to  reformation.  Once  a 
convict  ship  conveyed  to  the  mind  the  deepest  impression  of 
every  thing  that  was  depraved  and  dangerous;  now  a  super¬ 
intendent,  having  landed  292  convicts,  can  say,  that  300  emi¬ 
grants  would  not  have  behaved  so  well  —  that  the  black  box 
was  in  the  hold,  the  irons  out  of  sight,  and  that  he  would  be 
happy  to  take  out  300  more  such,  without  a  guard.  Once  a 
criminal  described  the  fatal  pollution  of  a  pen^  settlement  in 
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these  memorable  words,  which  drew  tears  from  a  judge;  and  which 
we  trust  will  never  be  forgotten ;  —  ‘  Let  a  man  be  what  he 

*  will,  when  he  comes  here  he  is  soon  as  bad  as  the  rest  —  a 

*  man’s  heart  is  taken  from  him — and  there  is  given  to  him  the 

*  heart  of  a  beast.’  Now  the  desk  of  the  chaplain  at  Pentonville 
is  filled  with  letters  from  the  convicts  to  him,  full  of  gratitude  and 
thanks,  and  kind  wishes,  and  promises  of  steadiness,  and  exhorta¬ 
tions,  with  money  for  their  relatives,  and  good  reports  of  each 
other.  Formerly  our  system  of  transportation  produced  in  New 
South  Wales  such  a  state  of  crime,  that,  when  the  veil  was  raised 
by  Sir  W.  Molesworth’s  committee  in  1837,  the  people  of 
England  stood  aghast  at  the  sight  of  the  monster  they  had 
created ;  and,  for  very  shame,  the  system  was  abandoned.  At 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  a  trial  of  three  years  was  sufficient  to  bring 
the  next  system  to  a  stand-still;  and  transportation  was  a  second 
time  stopped.  Now  we  have  been  able  to  resume  transportation 
to  New  ^uth  Wales,  and  to  recall  more  than  half  the  garrison 
from  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Formerly  every  mail  brought  re¬ 
monstrances  against  the  continued  importation  of  convicts.  Now 
New  South  Wales  is  willing  to  receive  them;  at  Port  Philip 
people  go  250  miles  to  hire  a  Pentonville  man;  and  Western 
Australia  asks  for  an  additional  number. 

We  well  know  how  many  sunken  and  dangerous  rocks  are 
hid  under  this  smooth  surface, — how  quickly  neglect  or  mis¬ 
management  would  renew  all  the  former  difficulties  —  again 
compel  us  to  suspend  transportation  and  to  accumulate  bur 
felons  at  home.  But  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  the  result 
has  been  as  successful  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  allow 
us  to  expect;  and  we  earnestly  trust  that  ministers  will  not 
by  any  opposition  be  induced  to  turn  back.  The  principles 
laid  down  in  these  late  measures  are  not  the  worse  because 
they  are  not  merely  the  production  of  a  suggestive  mind.  They 
have  been  learned,  indeed  almost  forced  upon  us,  in  the  hard 
school  of  experience; — and  they  are  likely  to  last  the  longer. 
Neither  is  it  a  question  of  political  parties ;  nor  does  it  depend 
umn  the  fate  of  ministries.  But  in  all  questions  such  as  this, 
which  presents  only  a  choice  between  painful  alternatives,  there 
Is  much  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  the  public  to  adhere  to  any 
one  plan.  It  is  so  easy  to  find  fault.  In  these  cases  any  tyro  can 
raise  an  obstacle  which  the  wisest  statesman  can  only  imperfectly 
remove.  Then  come  the  men  with  one  idea.  One  thinks  of 
nothing  but  the  annual  vote ;  another  protests  against  demoral¬ 
ising  New  South  Wales ;  a  tffird  takes  Van  Diemen’s  Land  tinder 
his  guardianship ;  a  fourth  warns  us  from  New  Zealand ;  a  fifth 
does  battle  for  Port  Philip ;  a  sixth  stands  in  the  gap  for  the 
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Cape ;  a  seventh  is  zealous  against  an  accumulation  in  the  Hulks ; 
and  all  are  determined  that  convicts  shall  not  remmn  in  England. 
Where  our  only  safety  lies  in  a  compromise,  we  are  met  by  the 
assertion  of  extreme  opinions ;  where  inaction  is  confessedly  most 
dangerous,  we  are  advised  in  prudence  to  sit  stilL  How  per* 
petually  are  we  reminded  of  James  the  Second’s  style  of  argu¬ 
ment.  *  He  asserted  a  proposition ;  and,  as  often  as  wiser  people 

*  ventured  respectfully  to  show  that  it  was  erroneous,  he  as- 

*  serted  it  agmn,  in  exactly  the  same  words,  and  conceived  that, 

*  by  doing  so,  he  at  once  disposed  of  all  objections.’  In  the 
same  spirit,  we  are  prepared  for  being  told  again  and  again,  that 
Pentonville  is  three  times  as  costly  as  any  other  prison,  that  it 
is  worth  while  to  travel  forty  miles  to  see  a  reformed  criminal, 
and  that  we  must  go  back  to  the  assignment  system. 

One  thing  is  clear.  Either  our  convicts  must  be  kept  at 
home,  or  they  must  be  sent  abroad ;  and  they  cannot  be  sent 
abroad  if  the  hesitation  of  our  colonies  to  receive  them  is 
sdmidated  into  resistance  by  declamation  at  home.  We  may  not 
again,  after  our  eyes  have  been  opened  by  the  lessons  we  have 
learned  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  repeat 
the  frightful  experiments  of  purely  penal  colonies ;  neither  may 
we  refuse  due  weight  to  a  deliberate  and  general  expression  of 
the  wish  of  any  of  our  dependencies.  We  must  satisfy  them 
that  we  will  not  arbitrarily  overbear  their  sense  of  what  is  right, 
and  their  perception  of  their  own  interest.  We  must  appeal  to 
these  feelmgs,  and  enlist  them  on  our  side,  if  we  w'ould  hope  to 
establish  a  system  of  transportation  which  shall  last.  Happily 
in  this  instance  (is  it  ever  otherwise  ?)  our  highest  duty  is  al^ 
our  wisest  policy.  We  have  a  living  mass  of  crime  pressing 
upon  us  at  home,  corrupting  the  community  and  consuming  its 
substance.  While,  if  we  endeavour  to  remove  it  in  the  way  we 
have  hitherto  done,  every  colony  rises  against  us ;  and  the  evil  of 
a  temporary  suspension  of  transportation,  which  we  have  already 
felt  more  than  once,  may,  by  incautious  measures,  become  a 
chronic  disease.  In  this  dileuuna,  urged  by  a  sense  of  our 
Christian  duty,  we  are  asked  at  last  to  attempt  to  purify  and 
elevate  our  criminal  population.  In  some  degree  we  have  ahready 
done  so ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  by  extended 
and  persevering  efforts,  we  may  do  so  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Our  colonies,  treated  with  just  consideration,  now  appear  prepared 
to  examine  the  question  dispassionately.  In  case  the  early  stages 
of  our  new  penal  system  should  succeed  in  reforming  our  crimi¬ 
nals  up  to  a  certain  point,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  we  think,  of 
the  success  of  the  latter  stages.  Criminals,  whose  presence 
might  still  have  ^constituted  a  formidable  social  danger  in  their 
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former  home,  may  under  these  circumstances  be  safely  ad¬ 
mitted  by  countries  in  the  condition  of  our  colonies — where  they 
would  be  rapidly  absorbed  into  a  new  and  industrious^  popula¬ 
tion,  without  provoking  either  scandal  or  alarm. 


Art.  II.  —  1.  Lectures  on  Shakspeare.  By  H.  N.  HUDSON. 
2d  Edition.  New  York,  1848. 

2.  Macbeth  de  Shakespeare  en  5  actes  et  en  vers.  Par  M.  Emile 
Deschamfs.  Paris,  1848. 

3.  Shahspeare's  Dramatic  Art  and  its  Relation  to  Calderon  and 
Goethe.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Herman  Ulrici. 
Chapman  Brothers,  1846. 

4.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  Shakspeare. 
By  W.  J.  Birch,  M.  A.  Mitchell,  1848. 

5.  Etudes  sur  le  Seizihne  Steele.  Etudes  sur  V Antiqulte.  Par 
Puil.Chasles.  W.  Jeffs,  1847. 

6.  History  of  Opinion  on  the  Writings  of  Shakspeare.  By 
Charles  Knight.  1847. 

T  N  the  quiet  town  of  Stratford  upon  Avon  stands  a  house  of 
antique  structure  though  of  humble  architectural  pretensions, 
before  whose  door  several  generations  have  passed  and  repassed, 
filled  with  deep  reverence  for  the  birthplace  of  England’s 
greatest  poet.  One  feeling  has  animated  that  long  line  of  men ; 
one  feeling  persistent  through  strange  varieties  of  taste  and  lan¬ 
guage,  varieties  not  less  remarkable  than  the  fashions  of  their 
changing  costume,  from  the  slashed  doublet  of  our  ancestors  to 
the  horse-collared  and  swallow-tailed  disguise  of  the  present 
day.  Many  houses  of  far  more  imposing  aspect  have  crumbled 
into  dust ;  new  houses  built  upon  their  sites  have  also  vanished, 
and  even  their  successors  are  in  decay ;  yet  still  that  house  re¬ 
mains,  the  goal  of  a  thousand  pilgrimages.  Many  great  names 
have  likewise  risen  in  our  literature,  names  once  proudly  home 
and  loudly  echoed  —  risen,  and  fallen  into  silence  —  but  still  the 
name  of  Shakspeare  shines  with  undimmed  lustre.  If  passing 
clouds  have  for  a  moment  hidden  it,  the  moment  after,  it  was  as 
bright  as  ever. 

The  history  of  European  Taste  is  written  in  the  history  of 
Shakspearian  critidsm ;  and  it  would  be  a  most  entertmning  and 
profitable  book  which  should  display  these  fluctuations  of  opinion, 
by  taking  Shakspeare’s  reputation  as  a  text.  The  subject 
divides  itself  into  three  epochs.  The  first  is,  that  of  the  poet’s 
own  age,  in  which  criticism  was  per^'erted  by  classical  prejudices. 
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The  second,  that  of  the  ascendency  of  what  is  called  French 
Taste.  The  last,  that  of  the  ascendency  of  German  Taste. 
We  propose  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  principles  which  regu¬ 
lated  all  three;  but  before  entering  on  it,  we  wish  to  bring 
forward  a  few  considerations  which  seem  to  us  to  have  been 
tco  much  neglected  by  all  these  critics. 

It  must  have  been  remarked  by  every  one  that  criticisms  on 
Shakspeare  have  been  generally  vitiated  by  the  application  of 
arbitrary  principles,  drawn  from  the  Greek  and  the  French 
drama ;  or  else,  through  want  of  comprehensiveness,  have  sunk  to 
the  mere  consideration  of  isolated  passages  and  particular  topics: 
While  almost  all  attempts  at  enlarged  and  philosophic  criticism 
have  been  unsatisfactory,  in  consequence  of  the  critic  not  having 
distinctly  set  before  him  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  poet.  Much 
of  this  has  arisen  from  a  misconception  of  the  office  of  criticism. 
Critics  are  not  the  Legislators,  but  the  Judges  and  Police  of 
literature.  They  do  not  make  laws  —  they  interpret  and  try 
to  enforce  them.  Every  one  admits  that  there  could  have  been 
no  Aristotle  till  there  had  been  a  Homer ;  but  this  admission 
is  not  carried  far  enough:  it  does  not  recognise  the  fact  that 
the  appearance  of  every  truly  original  poet  may  probably  origi¬ 
nate  new  laws — which  will  need  a  new  Aristotle.  For  what 
really  is  the  meaning  of  ‘  Rules  of  Art  ?  ’  Are  rules  anything 
absolute  in  themselves,  and  binding  ujjon  all  generations  ?  —  or, 
are  they  not  rather  the  conclusions  which  from  time  to  time 
experience  appears  to  have  warranted,  with  respect  to  the  best 
methods  of  attaining  the  artist’s  aim? 

Before  anything,  therefore,  can  be  settled  about  the  rules  of  an 
Art,  the  object  of  the  Art  must  be  first  distinctly  ascertained.  In 
the  case  of  Shakspeare  we  are  not  aware  of  any  critic  having 
borne  this  in  mind  throughout,  with  the  completeness  and  cor¬ 
rectness  which  the  case  requires.  Shakspeare  was  a  Dramatic 
poet ;  but  of  all  the  numerous  disquisitions  on  his  genius,  there 
have  been  none  which,  properly  speaking,  treat  his  works  as 
dramas.  As  a  poet,  as  a  thinker,  and  as  a  delineator  of  character 
he  has  been  praised  and  described  with  nice  discrimination.  But 
as  a  dramatic  poet,  as  the  writer  of  dramas,  scarcely  any  one  has 
descended  from  generalities  to  point  out  his  characteristic  ex¬ 
cellence.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  plays  are  not  to  be  judged 
simply  as  poems.  The  drama  is  a  branch  of  art  peculiar  in 
itself,  aiming  at  peculiar  effects,  and  achieving  its  effects  by 
peculiar  means.  A  drama  is  poetry  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
the  stage :  and  many  a  poem  which  may  be  exquisite  in  the  closet 
would  be  unendurable  on  the  stage.  Architecture  is  not  more 
the  application  of  symmetry  to  the  purposes  of  habitation,  than 
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the  drama  ia  the  application  of  poetry  to  the  purpoaes  of  the 
theatre.  And  aa  in  architecture,  we  cannot  regard  beauty  ir¬ 
respective  of  utility,  ao  neither  in  a  drama  will  mere  poetry 
succeed. 

What  then  ia  the  first  purpoae  of  a  dramatist — the  very  con¬ 
dition  at  least,  under  which  he  works  ?  To  interest  and  amuse  an 
audience.  Let  no  one  exclaim  against  this  as  a  prosaic  or  de¬ 
grading  supposition.  Prosaic  or  not,  the  fact  is  undeniable: 
People  do  go  to  the  theatre  for  amusement.  Whatever  higher 
aims  the  dramatic  poet  may  have  in  view,  unless  he  amuses  and 
sustains  attention,  he  has  failed.  This  is  vividly  shadowed  out 
in  the  Theater  Prolog  to  Faust,  wherein  the  manager  and  the 
poet  typify  the  two  elements  of  a  drama :  popular  amusement  and 
poetic  beauty.  The  means  are  passion,  character,  poetry,  and 
story,  so  combined  as  to  rivet  the  attention  of  an  audience ;  and 
while  rivetting  their  attention,  stirring  and  exalting  the  soul  by 
that  ’iradrjfiartov  Kadap<Tts  which  belongs  to  art.  For  art  is  not 
mere  amusement;  but  something  which,  through  amusement, 
leads  us  into  higher  regions,  and  calls  finer  faculties  into  play. 
The  purpose  of*  the  dramatist  is  this :  Appealing  to  the  vulgar 
instincts  of  curiosity,  appealing  to  our  delight  in  sensuous  im¬ 
pressions,  appealing  to  that  sympathy  which  man  feels  for  man, 
he  seeks,  while  fixing  our  attention,  at  the  same  time  to  fill 
our  fancy  with  images  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  leave  in  us  the 
abiding  influence  of  great  thoughts  and  noble  aspirations. 

To  disregard  the  Stage  in  treating  of  the  art  of  Shakspeare, 
is  as  if  a  man  were  to  point  out  the  mechanism  of  a  watch,  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  its  powers  of  indicating  time.  He  may  call 
upon  us  to  admire  the  ingenuity  and  complexity  of  its  mechanism, 
its  wheel  within  wheel,  and  chain  upon  chmn ;  he  may  point  out 
the  splendour  of  the  diamond  on  which  it  turns ;  but  after  all 
we  ask,  does  it  keep  time  ?  Though  it  should  be  studded  with 
diamonds,  still  it  is  a  bad  watch  if  it  does  not  keep  time. 
So  with  a  drama.  It  may  be  poetical,  it  may  have  nice  dis¬ 
crimination  of  character,  it  may  be  bright  with  gems — but  it  is 
a  bad  play  if  it  fail  to  amuse  an  audience^  Amusement  is  the 
preliminary  condition;  if  that  fail  all  fails.  Vainly  may  critics 
agree  on  the  merits  of  a  tragedy,  on  its  truth,  its  originality, 
its  *  correctness  ’  according  to  the  rules ;  if  not  a  heart  beats,  if 
not  an  eye  is  wet  with  tears,  the  audience,  in  shameless  defiance 
of  Aristotle,  will  be  cold  —  perhaps  will  yawn.  Academies  may 
lay  down  rules,  but  they  cannot  sway  audiences ;  no  audience 
ever  wept  academic  tears. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  write  rounded  periods  about  the  aim  of 
tragedy  being  the  purification  of  the  passions,  and  about  the 
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stage  being  a  secular  pulpit  from  which  great  poets  have 
delivered  their  lessons  to  mankind.  But  let  us  be  frank.  A 
direct  question  demands  a  direct  answer.  Did  you  ever  in 
the  whole  course  of  your  life  ‘  book  two  front  seats  in  the  boxes,’ 
or  shield  your  wife  from  the  crush  at  the  pit  door,  under  the 
impression  that  your  passions  were  to  be  purified,  and  next 
Sunday’s  sermon  anticipated?  Did  you  not,  on  the  contrary, 
book  those  places  under  the  reasonable  expectation  of  being 
amused  —  of  having  your  eye  dazzled  by  splendid  scenery,  your 
ear  caressed  by  harmonious  verse,  your  heart  moved  by  the 
exhibition  of  passion  ?  If  you  had  not  been  amused,  would 
you  not  have  hissed?  Moreover,  remembering  Shakspeare’s 
position  —  at  once  the  poet  and  the  manager  of  a  company,  — 
ask  yourself  this  other  question :  What  did  Shakspeare  think  of, 
when  he  sat  down  to  write  a  play  ?  You  will  answer,  if  you 
answer  honestly,  —  ‘  To  fill  the  Globe  theatre ;’  and  you  know, 
he  could  only  fill  it  by  amusing  the  public. 

To  obviate  misconception,  we  may  distinguish  here  between 
theatrical  and  dramatic  excellence,  for  we  are  by  no  means 
desirous  of  reducing  Shakspeare  to  the  level  of  a  mere  play¬ 
wright.  Amusement,  we  have  said,  is  primarily  sought  at  the 
theatre.  Now,  there  being  low  amusements  as  well  as  refined 
amusements,  and  the  lower  faculties  being  more  universally 
energetic  in  man  than  the  higher  faculties,  it  is  natural  that 
the  theatre  should  be  furnished  with  plays  which  have  no 
value  beyond  that  derived  from  acting.  A  good  acting  play 
may  be  a  miserable  poem ;  a  fine  poem  may  be  a  miserable 
acting  play;  the  art  of  the  dramatist  is  to  unite  the  acting 
qualities  of  the  one  to  the  more  refined  and  enduring  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  other.  We  may  illustrate  this  by  portrait  painting. 
As  in  a  portrait  the  first  requisite  is  correct  likeness,  so  in 
a  drama  the  first  requisite  is  a  rivetting  story.  The  painting 
may  be  a  daub,  the  drama  may  be  trash  ;  but  if  the  one  resemble 
its  original,  if  the  other  interest  an  audience,  the  main  object  has 
been  achieved.  Superadd  to  the  indispensable  condition  of  re¬ 
semblance  the  charms  of  good  punting,  and  you  have  a  fine 
portrait ;  endow  the  play  with  appropriate  poetry,  with  delicate 
fancy  and  deep  passion,  and  you  have  a  fine  drama.  A  Titian, 
shoiild  he  fail  to  render  the  traits  and  expression  of  his  sitter, 
cannot  by  the  magic  of  his  pencil  supply  that  failure  in  the  eyes 
of  one  who  wished  to  possess  the  image  of  a  person  whom  he 
loves ;  nor  could  even  a  Shakspeare,  by  the  prodigality  of  his 
fancy,  imagination  and  knowledge,  prevent  the  weariness  of  an 
audience,  should  he  throw  that  wealth  away  on  an  undramatic 
subject.  For  the  purpose,  indeed,  of  connoisseurs  and  students, 
a  work  of  more  elaborate  art  will  have  advantages  over  the  cor- 
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rect  portrait  or  the  amusing  play ;  and  this  has  led  that  class  of 
persons  into  an  under  estimate  of  the  value  both  of  resemblance 
in  portrait  painting,  and  of  theatrical  excellence  in  the  drama. 
But  if  they  fancy  that  theatrical  effect  is  easily  attained,  they  are 
mistaken.  None  of  the  powers  which  we  most  admire  may 
be  necessary  to  produce  a  good  acting  play:  But,  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  refinement  of  the  subject,  the  diflBculty  of 
combining  theatrical  excellence  with  poetic  treatment  becomes 
greater,  —  so  great  indeed,  that  success  in  it  is  among  the 
rarest  of  literary  triumphs.  An  ordinary  man  can  model  a 
rude  figure  out  of  clay ;  but  to  bend  the  marble  to  the  slightest 
cafHices  of  the  mind,  to  make  its  stubborn  material  plastic  to  the 
most  airy  and  delicate  conceptions,  is  the  work  only  of  a  great 
artist.  To  take  an  example  from  the  dramatic  representation  of 
Character :  However  much  we  may  delight  in  delineations  of 
character  for  their  own  sake,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
art  of  the  dramatist  is  not  shown  in  the  mere  portrayal  of 
mental  states,  but  in  the  adaptation  of  those  mental  states  to 
the  purposes  of  the  drama.  A  character  may  be  drawn  with  skill, 
and  yet  not  be  dramatic.  All  the  traits  which  do  not  assist 
the  fuller  comprehension  of  the  story  are  superfluous  and  in¬ 
artistic.  Suppose  jealousy  be  the  passion  of  the  play,  as  in 
Othello.  For  simple  theatrical  purposes  the  writer  may  confine 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  this  passion,  and  only  exhibit  in 
Othello  the  jealous  husband.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  oiur 
sympathies  will  not  be  greatly  stirred,  unless  in  this  jealous 
husband  we  recognise  other  passions  and  other  traits  of  human 
nature ;  and  the  great  problem  is,  so  to  contrive  and  combine 
these  additional  features,  as  not  only  to  make  the  character 
individual  and  engaging,  but  to  help  forward  the  action  and 
interest  of  the  piece.  An  ordinary  Moor  in  a  paroxysm  of  jea¬ 
lousy  would  be  a  far  less  touching  sight  than  that  of  the  high- 
minded,  chivalric,  open,  affectionate  Othello.  The  art  of  the 
poet  is  therefore  to  delineate  these  other  qualities ;  and  the  art  of 
the  dramatist  is  to  make  them  dramatic  agents  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  story.  Accordingly,  all  that  we  see  and  hear  of 
Othello  are  not  simply  preparations  for  the  exhibition  of  his 
jealousy  and  wrath,  but  are  circumstances  skilfully  adapted  for 
brining  out  the  story.  We  thus  learn  both  how  the  gentle  Des- 
demona  was  justified  in  her  love,  and  how  lago  found  him  so  easy 
a  victim ;  so  that  at  last  we  listen  not  only  with  patience,  but 
compassion,  to  the  noble  speech,  in  which  at  the  moment  of  exe¬ 
cuting  his  stem  sentence  on  himself,  he  seeks  to  show  that  he 
was  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  Had  Shakspeare  introduced  traits 
into  this  portrait  which,  though  consistent  in  themselves,  yet  had 
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no  bearing  on  the  general  picture,  he  would  have  ruined  its 
dramatic  interest.  People  do  not  go  to  the  theatre  to  learn 
Moorish  customs  or  to  analyse  character,  but  to  see  a  drama ; 
and  a  drama  is  not  a  mirror  of  life  in  all  its  fulness  and  in 
all  its  details. —  It  is  an  episode  in  life,  and  must  so  be  circum¬ 
scribed. 

These  introductory  observations  bring  to  a  point  the  debated 
question  of  Shakspeare's  dramatic  art,  and  place  it  in  some 
degree  in  a  new  light.  That  he  is  the  greatest  of  our  Poets  is 
an  undisputed  proiK)sition  —  that  he  is  the  greatest  of  our 
Dramatists  has  also  always  been  admitted;  yet  by  a  strange 
misconception  he  was  long  accused  of  ‘  wanting  art !  ’  He  has 
charmed  the  audiences  of  his  own  and  of  every  succeeding  age. 
Amid  all  the  fluctuations  in  opinion  which  have  from  time  to 
time  diversifled  the  aspect  of  our  literature,  there  have  been 
fluctuations  in  the  style  of  criticism,  but  there  has  been  no  ebb 
in  the  deep  and  abiding  reverence  felt  for  his  genius.  There 
is  indeed  a  vulgar  error,  according  to  which  Shakspeare  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  fallen  into  neglect,  and  to  have  been  ‘  revived  ’ 
in  the  last  century.  Though  refuted  by  the  most  ample  and 
explieit  evidence,  this  strange  notion  still  pertinaciously  keeps 
its  ground;  for  when  was  an  error  of  the  kind  exploded 
by  being  refuted?  Crushed  to  day,  it  re-appears  to-morrow 
as  vigorous  as  ever.  We,  however,  need  waste  no  ink  upon 
the  subject.  The  reader  who  has  any  misgivings  about  the 
uninterrupted  success  of  Shakspeare,  will  find  the  fact  placed 
beyond  all  cavil  in  Charles  Knight’s  *  History  of  Opinion.’  True 
it  is,  that  their  admiration  was  long  extorted  from  the  critics  in 
defiance  of  their  ‘rules.’  They  felt  the  greatness  of  Shakspeare; 
but  they  did  not  understand  it.  They  eulogised  his  genius, 
but  they  wsuled  over  his  ‘  irregularity.’  He  was  nature’s  child, 
but  he  outraged  Aristotle.  While  Ben  Jonson  and  his  learned 
contemporaries  heartily  admired  him,  they  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing  that  he  ‘  wanted  art.’  What  they  meant  was,  that  he  wanted 
learning. 

The  scholarly  men  who,  on  the  revival  of  ancient  literature, 
confounded  want  of  learning  with  want  of  art,  must  at  times 
one  would  think,  have  questioned  the  reasonableness  of  their 
theory,  from  what  was  passing  before  their  eyes  in  the  case 
of  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson :  —  dramatists  who  might  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  bom  to  represent  and  verify  the  very  distinc¬ 
tion  which  they  overlooked.  Shakspeare  drew  delighted 
audiences;  and  the  grateful  actors  of  the  ‘Globe’  lived  upon 
his  plays  even  after  his  death.  Thus  he  had  ‘art’  enough  to 
achieve  the  first  and  greatest  object, — that  of  interesting  his 
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audience,  with  a  salient  and  lively  interest,  issuing  from 
the  human  heart,  and  enduring  therefore  through  all  time. 
Would  he  have  succeeded  better  in  his  aim  as  a  dramatist,  had 
he  read  Aristotle  and  imitated  Euripides  ?  The  question  needs 
no  answer.  *  Bare  old  Ben,’  with  all  his  ‘  ancient  art,’  failed  to 
attract  the  crowd;  and  reproached  the  performers  with  their 
idolatry  of  his  more  successful  rivaL  Leonard  Digges  tells  us 
how  people  flocked  to  see  Shakspeare :  — 

‘  0  how  the  audience 

Were  ravished !  With  what  wonder  they  went  thence ! 

When  some  new  day  they  would  not  brook  a  line 
Of  tedious  though  well  laboured  Catiline. 

Sejanus  too  was  irksome :  they  prized  more 
Honest  lago  or  the  jealous  Moor.’ 

And  he  further  says  of  Jonson’s  plays,  — 

*  Though  these  have  shamed  all  th’  ancients,  and  might  raise 
Their  author’s  merit  with  a  crown  of  bays. 

Yet  these  sometimes,  even  at  a  friend’s  desire 
Acted,  have  scarce  defi-ayed  the  sea-coal  fire 
And  door-keepers.* 

Is  it  not  absurd  then  to  talk  of  *  art’  which,  addressing  itself  to 
public  taste,  will  not  ‘defray  the  sea-coal  fire?’  The  art  of 
keeping  away  the  public  is  not  an  art  of  rare  and  difficult  ac¬ 
complishment.  Warburton’s  assertion  that  Shakspeare’s  sub¬ 
limity  and  wit  supported  him  in  his  defiance  of  the  rules,  while 
Ben  Jonson  was  obliged  to  make  up  for  his  inferiority  by  bor¬ 
rowing  all  he  could  from  art,  is  a  very  suitable  foundation  for 
the  inference  that  —  *  here  we  see  how  a  want  of  sufficient 
‘  natural  genius  accidentally  contributed  to  the  refinement  of  the 

*  English  stage.’ 

The  error  we  are  combating  is,  however,  a  very  natural  error. 
In  those  days  so  blind  was  the  reverence  felt  for  the  classic 
writers,  that  art  was  not  understood  to  be  the  best  means  of 
attaining  an  end:  it  was  understood  to  be  the  closest  imitation  of 
ancient  models.  ‘  I  have  thought  our  poetiy  of  the  last  age,’  said 
Bymer,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day,  ‘  as  rude  as 

*  our  architecture.  One  cause  thereof  might  be  that  Aristotle's 
‘  Treatise  of  Poetry  has  been  so  little  studied  amongst  us.'  He 
would  have  been  pronounced  an  ignoramus  in  that  age,  who 
should  have  ventured  to  dispute  the  necessity  of  following  ancient 
models,  where  any  thing  more  was  to  be  attempted  than  ‘splitting 

*  the  ears  of  the  groundlings.’  With  respect  to  Shakspeare  him¬ 
self,  few,  indeed,  denied  that  he  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  ancients  in  beauty  of  imagery,  in  depth  of  insight,  in  the 
portraiture  of  passion,  in  grace,  tenderness,  airiness,  wit,  and 
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pathos ;  But  the  schools,  nevertheless,  repeated  that  he  *  wanted 
*  art  I’  In  case  his  critics  had  been  asked  vohat  art  he  wanted,  they 
would  unanimously  have  declared  it  was  the  art  which  they 
admired  in  the  classics.  Superior  to  the  classics  in  the  ^ect 
which  he  produced,  he  was  supposed  to  be  inferior  in  the  means  ! 

But  unless  the  highest  dramatic  effects  can  be  supposed  to  be 
the  result  of  mere  chance,  they  must  have  been  the  result  of  art. 
That  *  fluent  Shakspeare  scarce  effaced  a  line,’  certainly  was  not 
true.  To  talk  of  ‘  nature  *  and  ‘  inspiration  ’  is  easy  enough  ; 
but  whoever  looks  closely  into  these  plays,  noting  their  nu¬ 
merous  failures  and  their  numberless  successes,  will  see  at 
once  that  Shakspeare  was  a  very  careful,  though  perhaps  not 
a  theoretical  artist.  Instead  of  blinding  himself  over  antique 
books,  he  closely  watched  the  tempers  of  mankind ;  his  rules 
were  not  drawn  from  ancient  precedents,  but  from  bis  own 
keen  sense  of  the  mode  in  which  an  audience  was  to  be  moved. 
"What  were  the  unities,  what  was  the  chorus,  to  him,  who  as 
manager,  actor,  and  dramatist,  felt  the  living  pulse  of  the 
public  from  day  to  day?  How  well,  how  nicely  he  discri¬ 
minated  the  beatings  of  that  pulse,  his  unparalleled  successes  have 
proved.  Let  us  add  that  much  of  what  amused  an  audience  in 
At«  days — *  conceits  which  clownage  kept  in  pay’ — and  long 
poetical  descriptions,  will  not  amuse  them  note;  hence  the 
heaviness  of  some  of  his  scenes  on  the  modem  stage.  This 
change  modem  critics  and  dramatists  too  frequently  overlook. 
They  fall  into  the  very  error  which  they  applaud  Shakspeare 
for  having  avoided.  They  treat  him  as  a  classic — as  a  model  to 
be  slavishly  imitated ;  until  his  genius  has  ended  by  consecra¬ 
ting  as  beauties  the  very  defects  which  a  wiser  homage  would 
have  admitted  to  be  blemishes,  —  spots  on  the  sun,  it  is  trae, 
but  still  spots. 

In  his  own  day  Shakspeare’s  triumph  was  complete.  Even  with 
his  learned  contemporaries,  he  had  but  one  fault,  —  and  that  was 
a  departure  from  classic  models.  From  these  models,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  who  approached  the  nearest  in  popularity,  de¬ 
parted  as  widely  as  himself.  Then  came  the  influence  of 
French  taste,  which  backed  its  pretensions  not  only  by  classic 
models,  but  by  the  masterpieces  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  In 
spite  of  this  taste,  Shakspeare  continued  to  hold  undisputed  sway 
over  the  hearts  of  Englishmen.  No  system  of  criticism  could 
obscure  the  splendour  of  his  genius.  It  was  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  that  an  attempt  of  some  kind  should  be  made  to  reconcilO 
the  contradiction  presented  by  a  great  poet,  acknowledged  to  sur¬ 
pass  the  most  finished  artists  in  his  effects,  yet  supposed  all  the 
time  ‘  totally  ignorant  of  art.’  The  reconciliation  was  brought 
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about  by  meana  of  the  word  *  inspiration.’  In  this  attempt  we 
read  the  idolatry  of  Shakspearc’s  admirers.  Homer,  indeed,  might 
occasionally  nod ;  .^schylus  be  obscure ;  Euripides  prosaic,  and 
Virgil  verbose  and  tautologous;  for  they  were  men. — But  Shak- 
speare  could  have  made  mistakes  only  because  he  had  not  read 
certain  classic  authors :  a  tincture  of  learning  would  have  infal¬ 
libly  giiarded  him  from  every  error  I  If  he  wrote  trash  some¬ 
times,  it  was  to  please  the  groundlings ;  while  his  false  metaphors, 
disgusting  images,  and  tedious  speeches  must  have  been  ‘  foisted 
‘  in  by  the  players.’  Thus  Pope,  in  his  celebrated  Preface, 
attributes  the  bombast  and  triviality  to  be  found  in  Shakspeare, 
wholly  to  the  necessity  of  addressing  a  vulgar  audience.  And 
with  this  judgment  Warburton  agrees;  —  premising  only  that 
Shakspeare  ‘  knew  perfectly  well  what  belonged  to  a  true  com- 
‘  position,’  and  had  once  tried  to  reform  the  public  taste  (see 
Hamlet) ;  but  having  failed,  became  the  favourite  of  the  people 
afterwards  by  complying  with  it  I 

We  are  afraid,  however,  that,  from  an  infirmity  of  the  human 
mind  of  which  there  are  numerous  examples,  Shakspeare  very 
sincerely  admired  those  bombastic  passages,  and  thought  them 
truly  grand ;  and  that  he  probably  had  the  same  affection  for 
his  buffoonery  and  conceits  as  inveterate  punsters  have  for  their 
puns.  An  ingenious  article  on  *  Critical  Induction  ’  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Classical  Museurrty  exposes  the  rashness  of  emen¬ 
dations  which  proceed  upon  no  better  ground  than  the  improba¬ 
bility  of  eminent  authors  writing  anything  bad.  Faultlessness 
is  one  of  the  privileges  of  mediocrity.  It  is  with  great  geniusses, 
Longinus  says,  as  with  great  riches :  —  something  always  must 
be  overlooked.  Nor  only  overlooked :  there  will  be  even  some¬ 
thing  dn  excess.  We  ret^ily  admit,  therefore,  that  Shakspeare 
himself,  were  he  alive,  would  be  exceedingly  amused  at  our 
making  any  difficulty  in  acknowledging  his  inequalities,  and  at 
our  being  at  so  much  trouble  to  account  for  them,  where  they 
cannot  be  explained  away. 

The  criticism  which  reigned  from  Dryden  to  Morgann  and 
Coleridge  is  too  well  known  to  need  illustration  here.  It  was 
essentially  French  in  its  principles — essentially  false  in  its  appli¬ 
cation.  The  ‘  correct  ’  school  would  more  properly  be  called  the 
*  timid  ’  school.  Its  writers  piqued  themselves  on  their  *  sense  ’ 
and  ‘  propriety,’  and  were  more  solicitous  not  to  offend,  than  to 
enchant.  The  level  they  sought,  accordingly  soon  became  a  dead 
level.  With  respect  to  Shakspeare,  the  most  remarkable  criti¬ 
cism  which  that  period  produced  was  the  Preface  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son.  If  we  compare  its  dignified  tone  of  generous  admiration 
and  honest  blame,  with  the  feeble  and  ofren  contemptuous  tone 
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of  the  Remarks  affixed  to  the  separate  plays,  we  shall  recognise 
at  once  the  difference  between  the  general  effect  of  Shakspeare’s 
genius,  and  the  particular  effect  of  perverted  criticism.  From  Ben 
Jonson  downwards — from  Sejanus  to  Irene — men  admired  Shak- 
speare  in  spite  of  their  critical  axioms ;  ^et  this  admiration  never 
led  them  to  suspect  the  truth  of  the  axioms ! 

Rightly  to  understand  this  question  of  dramatic  art,  agitated 
by  so  many  critics,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  examine  what 
foreigners  have  written  upon  Shakspeare :  and  we  begin  with 
Voltmre,  whohad  the  honour  of  introducing  our  great  poet  to  his 
countrymen.  *  Every  Englishman,’  pertinently  remarks  Mr.  C. 
Knight,  *  from  the  period  of  Johnson,  who  Iim  fancied  himself 

*  absolved  from  the  guilt  of  not  admiring  and  understanding 

*  Shakspeare,  has  taken  up  a  stone  to  cast  at  Voltaire.  Those 

*  who  s])eak  of  Voltaire  as  an  ignorant  and  tasteless  calumniator 

*  of  Shakspeare,  forget  that  his  nostility  was  based  upon  a  system 
‘  of  art  which  he  conceived,  and  rightly  so,  was  opposed  to  the 

*  system  of  Shakspeare.’*  Voltaire’s  position  was  peculiar.  He 
had  been  educated  in  a  rigid  system ;  and  had  grown  up  in  the 
belief  that  Racine  was  the  very  consummation  of  dramatic  art. 
Yet,  as  a  writer,  he  felt  the  yoke  of  classic  rules  press  so  heavily 
upon  him,  that  he  secretly  sighed  for  greater  freedom.  We  cannot 
read  his  correspondence  without  being  struck  with  his  uneasiness 
at  the  strictness  of  Parisian  taste,  —  a  strictness  which  actually 
compelled  him  to  abandon  many  of  his  favourite  conceptions. 
Much  as  his  taste  was  shocked  by  such  an  instance  of  unbounded 
license,  nevertheless  that  this  very  license  enabled  the  poet  to 
produce  most  marvellous  effects,  was  a  fact  which  there  was  no 
disguising.  In  the  first  ardour  of  his  admiration  he  expressed 
himself  unguardedly;  for  which,  in  after  years,  he  did  more  than 
sufficient  {tenance.  But  to  the  last,  although  as  a  Frenchman 
he  could  not  help  being  outraged  at  the  unexampled  want  of 
gout,  and  the  reckless  disregard  no  less  of  les  bienseances  than  of 
le  style  noble,  —  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  man  of  genius,  he  could 
not  help  having  a  hearty  sympathy  with  the  genius  of  Shakspeare. 
The  Englishman  was  a  savage,  no  doubt ;  but  he  was  an  *  in- 

*  spired’  savage.  In  an  age  when  Frenchmen  were  as  much 
convinced  as  ever  were  the  Athenians,  that  all  foreigners  were 
barbarians,  our  philosophers  and  poets  must  have  been  a  great 
embarrassment  to  Voltaire.  Praise  escapes  from  him  in  a  min¬ 
gled  transport  of  admiration  and  astonishment:  admiration  at 
such  excellence,  and  astonishment  at  finding  it  among  bar¬ 
barians.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  praise  was 
not  genuine ;  it  was  far  more  genuine,  we  are  persuaded,  than 
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the  praise  which  he  afterwards  heaped  upon  Cato.  He  said 
indeed  that  Cato  was  a  model,  having  ‘  des  vers  dignes  de  Virgile 
*et  des  sentiments  dignes  de  Caton but  he  imitated  Shakspeare 
—  and  no  compliment  approaches  that  of  an  imitation. 

At  the  time  Voltaire  introduced  the  name  of  Shakspeare 
into  France,  the  English  language  was  almost  as  rare  an  ac¬ 
complishment  in  Paris  as  Chinese  is  at  present.  The  effect 
of  his  *  Lettres  sur  les  Anglais,’  joined  to  other  concurrent 
influences  indicative  of  the  coming  *  Anglomanie,’  caused  English 
to  be  studied ;  —  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  Shakspeare 
was  translated.  And  then  so  great  and  general  was  the  ^mi¬ 
ration,  that  Voltaire  trembled  for  the  cause  of  French  tragedy 
and  good  taste.  His  apprehensions  could  not  but  be  affected  in 
some  degree  by  his  interests ;  for  his  own  great  reputation  as  a 
dramatic  poet  was  implicated  in  the  fate  of  the  classic  drama. 
He  endeavoured,  therefore,  by  ridicule  and  contempt  to  stem  the 
torrent.  But  it  was  too  late.  Shakspeare’s  spell  was  upon  all 
who  had  studied  him ;  it  was  felt  that  the  barbarian  was  a  Titan. 
Voltaire  was  furious ;  alarmed  at  the  movement  he  himself  had 
originated,  he  retired  into  the  recesses  of  ancient  prejudices, 
from  which  he  thundered  against  ‘  les  barbares  ’  and  *  les 

*  welches.’ 

We  Lave  taken  the  trouble  to  look  out  from  among  his 
criticisms  and  correspondence  for  the  passages  in  which  he  men¬ 
tions  Shakspeare ;  and  here  are  some  of  the  most  significant : 

‘  France,’  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Abbe  Desfontaines,  dated 
November,  1735,  ‘  is  not  the  only  country  where  tragedies  are 

*  written ;  and  our  taste,  or  rather  our  custom,  of  bringing 
^  nothing  on  the  stage  but  long  conversations  on  love,  does  not 
‘  delight  other  nations.  In  general,  our  stage  is  devoid  of  action, 
‘  and  deficient  in  subjects  of  exalted  interest.  The  presence  too 

*  of  our  petits  maitres  crowding  on  the  stage,  interferes  with 

*  the  action ;  and  exalted  subjects  are  banished  because  our 

*  nation  dares  not  think  on  them.  Politics  were  attractive  in 

*  Corneille’s  time,  on  account  of  the  Fronde ;  but  now-a-days 
‘  no  one  goes  to  see  his  pieces.  Had  you  but  seen  the  piece  of 
‘  Shakspeare  (“Julius  Caesar”)  played,  as  I  have  seen  it,  and 
‘  pretty  nearly  as  I  have  translated  it,  our  declarations  of  love 
‘  and  our  confidantes  would  seem  miserable  in  comparison.’  This 
sentence  might  have  been  written  by  the  most  ichevele  of  the 
romanticists.  Voltaire,  no  doubt,  is  here  pleading  in  favour  of  his 
own  translation ;  but  lest  too  much  stress  should  be  laid  on  that 
circumstance,  we  will  quote  two  lines  from  a  letter  only  a  few  days 
previous.  Shakspeare  is  ‘le  Corneille  de  Londres,  — grand  fou 

*  d'ailleurs,  et  resemblant  plus  a  Gilles  qu’a  Corneille ;  mais  U  a 
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‘  des  morceaux  admirables.’  Thirty-three  years  afterwards, 
writing  to  Horace  Walpole  and  defending  himself  from  the  chai^ 
of  despising  Shakspearc,  he  observes;  *  I  said,  it  is  true,  long  ago,' 

*  that  if  Shakspeare  had  lived  in  the  time  of  Addison,  he  would 

*  have  united  to  his  own  genius  the  elegance  and  purity  which 

*  render  Addison  so  admirable.  I  stud  that  his  genius  was  his 

*  own ;  his  faults  those  of  his  age.  In  my  opinion  he  is  pre- 

*  cisely  like  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon.  His  genius  is  fine 

*  but  uncultivated;  no  regularity,  no  bicnseance,  no  art — but 

*  mingling  vulgarity  with  grandeur,  buffoonery  with  sublimity  : 

*  he  is  the  Chaos  of  tragedy,  in  which  there  are  a  hundred 

*  gleams  of  light.’  This,  we  l)elieve,  was  his  deliberate  opinion ; 
and  such  as  we  find  in  his  careful  criticisms. 

.  In  1776,  however,  a  man  was  found  intrepid  enough  to  trans¬ 
late  Shakspeare,  adroit  enough  to  secure  the  subscription  of 
royal  personages,'and —  u  comble  (Thorreur  / —  barbarian  enough 
to  proclaim  Shakspeare  ‘  le  dieu  du  theatre !  ’  This  was  too 
much  for  Voltmre ;  whose  pretensions  to  be  ‘  le  dieu  du  th6atre’ 
himself  were  considerable.  His  anger  was  now  unappeasable : 
and  it  broke  out  in  invectives  of  ludicrous  vehemence.  Le 
Tourneur,  the  translator,  was  ‘  un  miserable,’  an  ‘impudent 
‘  imbecile,’  and  even  ‘  un  faquin.’  The  following  outburst  is" 
amusing.  ‘  Have  you  read  two  volumes  by  that  creature  (Le 
‘  Tourneur)  in  which  he  wishes  to  make  us  accept  Shakspeare  as 
‘  the  sole  model  of  true  tragedy  ?  He  calls  him  the  god  of  the 
‘  stage!  He  sacrifices  all  the  French  without  exception  to  his 
‘  idol,  as  in  days  of  yore  they  sacrificed  pigs  to  Ceres.  .  .  .  Do 
‘  you  not  feel  an  intense  hate  towards  this  impudent  idiot  ?  Will 
‘  you  sit  down  under  such  an  affront  to  France?  ....  The 
‘  horrible  part  of  it  is  that  the  monster  has  followers  in  France ;' 
‘  and — as  the  crown  of  this  calamity  and  horror — I  it  was 
‘  who  first  mentioned  Shakspeare ;  I  it  was  who  showed  France 
‘  the  pearls  I  had  found  on  this  enormous  dungheap  !  Little  did 
‘  I  think  that  I  should  one  day  help  to  trample  on  the  crowns 
‘  of  Racine  and  Corneille,  and  to  ornament  with  them  the  brows 
‘  of  a  barbaric  player.’  A  fortnight  afterwards  he  resumes 
his  wrath :  ‘  The  abomination  of  desecration  is  in  the  Temple 
‘  of  the  Lord.  Lekmn,  who  is  as  angry  as  you  are,  tells  me 
‘  that  almost  all  the  young  men  of  Paris  are  for  Le  Tourneur. 

*  I  have  seen  the  end  of  the  reign  of  reason  and  good  taste.  I 

*  shall  die  leaving  France  barbarian.'  To  Lahaipe  he  wrote 
about  the  same  time :  ‘  I  know  very  well  that  Corneille  has 

*  great  faults ;  I  have  smd  so  but  too  often ;  but  they  are  the 

*  faults  of  a  great  man ;  and  Rimer  (Rymer)  might  well  say 
<  that  Shakspeare  was  nothing  but  a  miserable  ape.'  His  violence. 
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increasing  under  its  own  contortions,  at  last  foams  at  the  mouthl 
According  to  his  next  letter —  ‘  the  Gilles'and  Pierrots  of  the 
‘  St.  Germain  Fair,  fifty  years  ago,  were  Cinna  and  Polyeucte 
‘  in  comparison  with  the  persons  of  that  drunkard  Shakspeare', 

‘  whom  Le  Tourneur  calls  the  god  of  the  stage !  .  .  .  It  is 

*  impossible  (he  says  afterwards)  that  any  man  not  absolutely 
‘  mad  could  in  cool  judgment  prefer  such  a  Gilles  as  Shakspeare 

*  to  Corneille  and  Racine.  Such  an  infamous  opinion  could 
‘  only  spring  from  sordid  avarice  running  after  the  guineas  ! !  ’ 
And  there  is  more  in  the  same  style. 

The  indignation  thus  exhaled  in  familiar  letters  was  far  from 
being  exhausted  in  these  private  channels.  He  addressed  a 
remonstrance  to  the  French  Academy,  in  terms  so  violent  that 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  qualify  the  language  before  it  could 
be  read  to  the  members.  The  delusion  of  the  public  was  alleged 
to  consist  in  an  anglomania,  which,  not  content  with  placing  *  du 

*  rost  bif’  on  French  tables,  dared  to  prefer  Shakspeare  to  Cor¬ 
neille.  Voltaire  makes  a  poor  appearance  as  a  critic  on  this 
occasion.  Instead  of  grasping  the  real  subject,  he  merely  notices 
some  indecent  and  trivial  expressions,  and  certain  anachronisms, 
which  were  doubtless  enormities  in  the  eyes  of  the  Forty.  He 
opposes  Boilcau’s  dictum  to  Shakspeare’s  neglect  of  the  unities. 
He  compares  the  opening  of  ‘  Bajazet’  with  the  opening  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet:  —  two  scenes  which  admirably  illustrate  the 
respective  art  of  the  two  kinds  of  drama,  but  which  Voltaire, 
overlooking  the  possibility  of  there  being  more  than  one  kind  of 
drama,  satisfies  himself  with  contrasting,  and  bids  the  Academy 
decide.  ‘  A  Scotch  judge,’  he  adds,  ‘  who  has  published  "  Ele- 
‘  “  ments  of  Criticism,”  in  three  vols.,  in  which  there  are  some  deli- 

*  cate  and  judicious  reflections,  has  nevertheless  been  unfortunate 

*  enough  to  compare  the  first  scene  of  that  monstrosity,  “  Hamlet,” 

*  with  the  first  scene  of  that  chef-d’oeuvre  “  Iphig^nie.”  He  af- 
‘  firms  that  the  beautiful  verses  of  Areas  are  not  worth  the  reply 
‘  of  the  sentinel,  “  there’s  not  a  mouse  stirring.”  Yes,  a  soldier 

*  may  indeed  reply  thus  in  the  guard  room  ;  but  not  on  the  stage, 

‘  before  the  highest  persons  in  the  kingdom,  who  express  themselves 
‘  nobly,  and  ^fore  whom  we  must  express  ourselves  in  the  same 
^  style.'  This  is  a  very  significant  sentence :  and  we  beg  the 
reader  to  bear  it  in  mind.  Voltaire  sums  up  as  follows :  *  Let  the 
‘  Academy  then  decide  whether  the  nation  which  has  produced 
‘  “  Iphigenie”  and  “  Athalie”  ought  to  abandon  them  for  men 
‘  strangling  women  on  the  stage,  for  porters,  for  witches,  buf- 
‘  foons,  and  drunken  ,  priests ;  whether  our  court,  so  long  re- 

*  nowned  for  its  politesse  and  taste,  ought  to  be  converted  into  an 
‘  alchoude ;  and  whether  the  palace  of  a  virtuous  sovereigti  ought 
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‘  to  be  a  place  for  proatitution.’  The  pamphlet  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  pseudonyme  of  ‘Jerome  Carre’  must  be  well 
known  to  most  of  our  readers.  It  is  a  lively  examination  of 

*  Hamlet’  and  of  the  ‘  Orphan’  du  tcndre  Otwai;  but  it  is  only 
a  variation  of  the  eternal  theme  about  Shakspeare’s  vul^rity 
and  want  of  art. 

Ketuming  now  to  the  question  at  issue,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  it  has  been  ill  argued,  on  both  the  French  and  the  English 
side ;  and  that  the  'jrpanov  -i/revSos  of  the  argument  has  been  a  total 
forgetfulness  of  the  differences  of  national  taste,  disjwsition,  man¬ 
ners,  and  education.  The  French  have  not  spoken  more  absurdly 
of  the  English  drama,  than  the  English  of  that  of  France.  Both 
have  set  up  an  arbitrary  standard.  Thus,  Voltaire,  after  giving 
a  sarcastic  account  of  *  Hamlet,’  says:  ‘  We  cannot  have  a 
‘  more  forcible  example  of  the  difference  of  taste  among  nations. 

‘  How  shall  we  speak  after  this  of  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  and 

*  the  three  unities,  and  the  biensvances,  and  the  necessity  of 
‘  never  leaving  the  scene  empty,  and  that  no  person  should  go 
‘  out  or  come  in  without  a  sensible  reason !  How  talk  after  this, 

*  of  the  artful  arrangement  of  the  plot,  and  its  natural  develop- 

*  ment ;  of  the  expressions  being  simple  and  noble ;  of  making 

*  princes  speak  with  the  decency  which  they  always  have,  or 

*  ought  to  have ;  of  never  violating  the  rules  of  language  I  It 
‘  is  clear  that  a  nation  may  be  enchanted  without  giving  oneself 

*  such  trouble.’*  This  is  said,  of  course,  in  irony.  But  if  wc 
take  it  seriously,  much  confusiou  will  disappear:  For  we  will 
venture,  very  seriously,  to  ask  : — If  a  civilised  and  intelligent 
nation  can  be  enchanted  from  age  to  age,  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  certain  conditions  supposed  to  be  necessary,  does  that  not  show 
the  fallacy  of  supposing  them  to  be  necessary?  Does  it  not 
prove  these  conditions  to  be  accidental,  not  essential:  to  depend 
upon  the  tastes  and  manners  of  the  nation,  not  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  dramatic  art?  All  that  Voltaire’s  objections  amount  to 
is  this:  in  England,  people  arc  interested  at  the  theatre  by 
dramatic  effects;  in  France,  the  people  can  only  be  delighted 
by  effects  more  purely  literary.  Good:  but  if  the  public  be 
equally  interestetl,  the  object  of  the  dramatist  is  equally  at¬ 
tained;  and  thus  both  French  and  English  tragedy  are,  and 
ought  to  be,  respectively  admired. 

Not  to  inquire  too  curiously  into  the  causes  of  the  distinction, 
we  may  take  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  French  are  more  sedulous  in 
their  attention  to  the  elegancies  and  graces  of  life,  and  that  the 
English  are  more  practical  and  earnest:  the  French  have  a 
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more  lively  fancy,  the  English  a  richer  imagination.  If  they 
excel  in  filagree,  and  we  in  machinery,  the  reason  most  lie 
either  in  a  radical  difference  of  mental  organisation,  or  in  Pascal’s 
alternative  —  that,  as  habit  is  a  second  nature,  nature  may 
be  only  a  first  habit.  Without  drawing  odious  comparisons 
concerning  different  kinds  of  merit,  we  must  admit  that  the 
French  have  at  all  times  exhibited  more  culture  and  more 
regard  for  literature  as  literature,  than  ourselves ;  And  in  the 
drama  this  has  been  remarkably  the  case.  Something,  no  doubt, 
is  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  drama  originated  in  each 
country.  In  England  it  grew  out  of  a  popular  amusement,  and 
has  always  addressed  itself  to  the  nation  at  large.  In  France  it 
owed  its  existence  to  the  court ;  and  has  never  ventured  to  rap- 
pose  itself  addressing  any  but  highly  cultivated  audiences.  If 
the  theatre  is  now  the  property  of  all  Frenchmen,  not  so  the  tra^c 
drama.  What  the  classic  performances  by  the  templars  in  old 
days  to  scholarly  audiences  were  to  the  |K)pular  performances  of 
‘  Kalph  Royster  Doystcr’  and  ‘  Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle,’  which 
were  open  to  all  comers;  such  is  the  tragedy  of  Racine  and 
Corneille,  at  the  present  day,  to  the  drames  of  the  Porte  St. 
[Martin  and  the  Ambigu  Comique.  The  attempt  to  introduce 
Greek  plays  into  England  failed  ;  for  England,  as  ^I.  Philarete 
Chasles  says,  ‘  a  fait  dc  son  theatre  un  amusement  populaire,  et 
‘  une  representation  confuse,  profonde,  et  forte,  dcs  actions  de  la 
‘  vie  humaine.’  In  France,  however,  the  scholarly  attempt  sue-- 
ceeded.  Jodelle’s  *  Cleopatre  captive,’  performed  in  the  presence 
of  Henry  II.,  so  captivated  that  monarch  that  he  gave  five  hundred 
crowns  to  the  author.  Paris  followed  the  king’s  taste ;  and  the 
‘  [Mysteries’  were  replaced  by  imitations  of  the  antique  drama. 

‘  C’est  de  cette  source  obscure  et  faible  que  remonte  la  tendance 
‘  classique  de  notre  theatre.’* 

A  lettered  audience  of  course  demanded  literary  excellencies 
which  no  [wpular  audience  would  have  cared  for.  And  literature 
lias  ever  been  somewhat  pedantic,  or  at  least  sensitive  to  the 
censure  of  pedants.  Every  spectator  at  a  drama  of  Corneille  or 
Racine  was  a  critic,  and  had  the  *  rules’  by  heart.  Those  who 
wonder  how  it  is  that  the  lively  volatile  French  can  patiently 
endure  the  tedium  of  the  long  tirades  and  longer  dialogues  in 
their  elassic  plays,  forget  that  they  arc,  as  Thcophile  Ghmtier 
happily  expressed  it,  ‘  la  nation  la  plus  sensee  dans  ses  plaisirs, 
‘  et  la  plus  folle  dans  ses  affaires.’  The  importance  they  have 
attached  to  ‘  rules’  has  in  all  ages  been  excessive.  We  may  smile 
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when  we  read  Corneille’s  declaration  that  the  rules  of  Aristotle 
are  for  all  times  and  for  all  people ;  ‘  et  certes  je  serais  le  premier 

*  que  condammerais  le  Cid  s’il  pecluut  centre  ces  grandcs  et  sou- 

*  Teraines  maximes  que  nous  tenons  de  ce  philosophc :  ’  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  our  license,  what  English  dramatist  would  dare 
to  produce  a  tragedy  in  four  acts,  or  a  tragedy  in  rhyme  ? 

Classical  and  imitative  in  its  origin,  the  French  drama  has 
in  the  end  become  national,  bhakspeare  is  not  more  the  darling 
and  the  despair  of  English  poets,  than  Corneille  and  Racine 
are  of  the  FrencL  Meanwhile,  no  two  nations  differ  more 
widely  in  their  artistic  taste  than  the  French  and  English; 
and  this  has  made  their  criticism  so  onesided.  We  use  the 
word  in  no  depreciatory  sense,  when  we  say  that  French  art  is 
more  conventional  than  ours :  For  art  is  necessarily  conventional 
in  its  forms :  and  great  part  of  poetry  is  a  departure  from  the 
language  of  real  life.  All  primitive  poetry,  including  Homer, 
is  rude  and  careless  in  its  expression ;  it  has  a  large  admix¬ 
ture  of  the  prosaic,  and  much  of  the  language  is  only  sepa¬ 
rated  by  rhythm  from  the  language  of  ordinary  life.  So  also 
in  primitive  music  we  find  a  preponderance  of  those  ordinary 
intervals  which  characterise  speech,  and  which  are  unmelodic. 
As  nations  advance  in  culture,  poetry  becomes  more  and  more 
artbtic,  leas  and  less  simple  and  spontaneous ;  until  at  last  refine¬ 
ment  is  carried  to  an  excess  which  causes  a  reaction  in  favour  of 
simplicity.  Few  persons  will  now  prefer  the  ‘iEneid’  to  the 
‘  Iliad ;  ’  yet  no  one  conversant  with  the  two  can  deny  that  the 
former  is  in  one  sense  more  a  work  of  art  than  the  latter.  In 
the  use  of  language,  Homer  is  often  rude  and  prosaic ;  Virgil 
always  delicately  vigilant,  though  not  always  impressive.  That 
he  has  employed  more  ‘  art’  to  produce  his  effects  than  Homer 
found  necessary,  is  as  obvious  as  that  a  trim  garden  was  fashioned 
by  a  different  hand  from  that  which  created  a  wild  and  pic¬ 
turesque  ravine.  We  do  not  say  the  garden  is  more  enchanting, 
—  far  from  it;  but  it  has  the  charm  which  labour,  felicitously 
employed,  always  produces  on  the  worker,  man. 

All  poetry  then  being  a  departure  from  nature — otherwise  it 
would  be  nature  and  not  art — the  very  delicate  question  arises: 
How  far  is  the  departure  allowable  f  The  whole  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  English  schools  lies  in  their  different  es¬ 
timate  of  the  degree.  Our  poetry  is  to  theirs  what  our  gardens 
are  to  theirs :  a  closer  imitation  of  nature,  with  a  greater  disre¬ 
gard  for  mere  technical  excellencies.  In  aii  English  garden 
you  have  a  sense  of  artistic  arrangement ;  but  man’s  share  in 
the  production  of  this  effect  is  not  intrusively  forced  on  your 
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attention.  In  a  French  garden  you  never  for  a  moment  lose 
the  consciousness  of  man’s  labour  and  man’s  art. 

The  most  extravagant  criticism  has  proceeded  from  the  want 
of  something  like  a  fixed  principle  in  the  great  problem  of  imita¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  applauded  for  his  answer  to  Vol¬ 
taire,  who  expressed  his  wonder  that  Shakspeare’s  extrava¬ 
gances  should  be  endured  by  a  nation  which  had  seen  Cato: 
*Let  him  be  answered  that  Addison  speaks  the  language  of 

*  poets,  and  Sbakspeare  of  men.*  But  tUs  epigram  has  really 
neither  sense  nor  truth  in  it.  Shakspeare  did  not  speak  the 
language  of  men,  but  of  poets,  and  the  greatest  of  poets ;  it 
was  because  his  language,  as  poetry,  was  so  superior  to  that 
of  Addison  that  the  effect  it  prc^uced  was  so  much  greater.  The 
secret  of  Shakspeare’s  success  is,  that  his  representations  of  nature 
are  more  vivid  and  lifelike  than  those  of  Addison ;  and  from  what 
does  this  vividness  arise,  but  from  the  intensity  of  poetic  power 
and  the  brightness  of  the  medium  through  which  it  passes  ?  That 
medium  is  style.  Had  Shakspeare  spoken  the  lan^age  only  of 
men,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  poets,  he  would  never  have 
delighted  thousands  upon  thousands  of  all  ranks  and  characters. 

Critics  have  been  too  apt  to  talk  about  nature  and  the  natural, 
as  if  the  object  of  art  were  to  produce  an  illusion ;  as  if  correct 
imitation  of  nature  were  the  first  condition  of  a  work  of  art. 
But  this  is  a  most  mischievous  mistake.  In  such  poets  as  Dante, 
Milton,  and  Spenser,  the  absence  of  any  illusion,  and  of  any  sp^ 
cific  imitation  of  nature,  in  no  way  lessens  their  claims  as  artists ; 
while  the  presence  of  direct  imitation  in  painted  statues  or  wax- 
work  figures  has  always  injured  their  pretensions  to  be  considered 
works  of  art.  The  F uries  of  .^schylus  were  not  by  any  means  M 
real  as  the  poetical  machinery  of  a  modem  melodrame — or  as  the 
‘  gig’  of  Thurtell,  once  exhibited  on  the  Surrey  boards,  with  some 

*  of  the  real  water  from  the  pond ;  ’  But  which  was  the  most 
admirable  ?  The  most  exquisite  works  of  art  necessarily  depart 
from  the  tmth,  to  produce  their  highest  effects.  All  that  oiur 
artistic  faith  demands  is  that  there  be  no  incongruous  mixture 
of  reality  with  fiction ;  and  that  our  judgment  be  not  shocked 
by  a  contradiction  with  the  object  which  we  have  in  view. 
No  one’s  sense  of  reality  is  shocked  by  observing  that  a 
marble  statue  has  not  the  hues,  the  action,  and  the  warmth 
of  a  human  being.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  an  imitation ; 
it  professes  to  be  a  representation,  in  hard,  cold,  and  colour¬ 
less  marble,  of  a  human  form.  Faint  it, — and  on  the  one  hand 
you  quit  the  professed  sphere  of  art,  that  is,  representation, — 
to  intrude  on  that  of  reality,  that  is,  imitation;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  imperfection  of  the  means  will  always  prevent 
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your  attempt  from  being  succeseful: — for  your  imitation  must 
still  be  an  imperfect  one.  Men  no  doubt  delight  in  represent¬ 
ation,  and  they  also  delight  in  imitation ;  but  the  artist  should 
be  careful  never  to  confound  these  distinct  provinces.  If  he 
proposes  merely  to  imitate  nature,  he  must  content  himself,  for 
the  most  part,  with  addressing  the  lowest  faculties  in  man.  He 
may  pmnt  a  peach  trailed  over  by  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  his  object 
here  is  imitation — and,  if  successful,  he  will  excite  some  vulgar 
wonder.  But  in  this  case  he  must  not  hope  to  leave  an 
abiding  impression  of  beauty  in  the  soul  of  any  human  being : 
our  artistic  nature  will  remain  untouched.  It  is  the  same,  if  the 
subject  of  imitation  belongs  to  a  higher  class.  Now  in  the  drama 
we  propose  to  represent,  not  to  imitate,  life,  —  and  to  represent 
it  in  its  poetical  aspects.  And  we  soon  discover  how  many 
of  the  realities,  which  in  actual  life  would  be  most  affecting,  are 
so  far  from  being  poetical,  that  they  will  not  bear  transferring 
to  any  stage  of  more  pretension  than  a  booth. 

If  this  distinction  between  representation  and  imitation  be 
correct ;  if  a  work  of  art  be  amenable  to  the  strict  truth  of 
nature  only  in  so  far  as  it  professes  to  be  an  imitation, — it  is  a 
dbtinction  which  will  serve  us  as  a  guide  through  the  obscu¬ 
rities  of  many  questions.  Our  present  purjwse  with  it  is  its 
application  to  the  French  classic  drama.  That  drama,  it  is  no¬ 
torious,  does  not  affect  likeness  or  imitation.  It  represents,  to 
be  sure,  the  emotions  and  the  passions  of  men ;  but  it  is 
neither  solicitous  to  produce  an  illusion,  nor  to  imitate  the 
actions  and  language  of  ordinary  life.  Critics  have  made  merry 
with  its  *  unnatural  ’  use  of  conhdants,  and  long  declamations ; 
they  have  also  been  unsparing  in  their  condemnation  of  rhyme : 
—  rhyme  also  is  so  unnatural !  To  be  consistent,  this  style 
of  objection  should  be  pushed  further :  it  ought  to  condemn  the 
absurdity  of  operas  and  ballets  in  which  lovers  express  love, 
'vengeance,  and  despair  in  cavatinas  and  scenas ;  for  no  man  in 
the  outer  world  ever  warbled  vengeance,  or  hurled  defiance  in  an 
entrechat.  Under  some  such  feeling,  Madame  de  Stael  laughs 
at  the  idea  of  Curtius  performing  a  pas  seul  before  leaping  into 
the  gulph.  The  actual  spectators,  we  submit,  are  more  reason¬ 
able,  as  well  as  more  accommodating.  No  spectator  at  a  French 
play  ever  exclaimed,  *  How  absurd  to  talk  in  rhyme ;  men  don’t 
‘  talk  so!’  Neither  did  any  spectator  at  an  English  play  ever 
object  to  blank  verse,  soliloquies,  and  asides.  They  know  that 
they  Jtfe  witnessing  a  representation,  not  a  reality.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  indeed,  that  in  the  English  drama  rhyme  would  be  ob¬ 
jectionable  ;  not  because  *  unnatural,’  but  because  more  artificial 
than  the  general  style  which  our  drama  observes.  For  we  de- 
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part  from  imture  less  widely ;  and  our  representation,  though  in 
some  respects  much  more  poetical,  retmns  in  others  much  more 
of  the  semblance  of  imitation.  With  us  rhyme  never  appears 
to  have  succeeded  on  the  stage,  except  in  short  passages.  While 
in  the  French  drama,  where  no  imitation  is  professed,  rhyme  is 
only  a  beauty  the  more. 

This  discussion  may  help  us  to  explain  how  the  French; 
adopting  a  peculiar  form  of  art,  should  regard  as  faulty  every 
deviation  from  that  specific  form.  In  their  system  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  all  imitation  was  subordinate  to  the  charms  of  stately 
diction  and  harmonious  versification.  Dignity  was  a  substitute 
fur  fidelity.  The  allusion  to  a  mouse  in  ‘  Hamlet’  was  more 
like  nature  than  the  description  in  ‘Iphigenie;’  but  it  was  less 
beautiful,  less  *  noble,’  less  like  art.  English  critics  retaliate 
the  scorn,  and  ridicule  the  ^  pomposity  ’  of  the  French  drama, 
which  they  complacently  contrast  with  the  *  nature’  of  their 
own.  But  all  such  comparisons  arc  misplaced.  The  French 
drama  is  as  different  from  the  English,  as  the  Orlando  Furioso 
is  from  the  Excursion.  Who  thinks  of  judging  these  poems 
according  to  one  standard?  Both  French  and  English  dra¬ 
matists  knew  very  well  the  style  of  art  which  would  suit  their 
audiences.  The  French  delight  in  a  well-planned  story,  un¬ 
folded  in  a  direct  and  ‘logical’  manner;  in  sustained  pomp 
of  language;  in  philosophic  maxims  and  in  sharp  antitheses.  The 
English  delight  in  action,  passion,  and  imagery ;  they  trouble 
themselves  very  little  about  dignity  or  bienseance.  A  French¬ 
man’s  first  remark  on  a  new  play  is  respecting  its  beaux  vers ; 
an  Englishman  is  struck  by  its  characters  and  its  *  situations.’ 
The  danger  which  most  besets  a  French  dramatist  is  lengthy 
dialogue  and  description;  that  of  an  English  dramatist  is  the 
tendency  to  melodramatic  exaggeration. 

Alfred  de  Vigny  has  declared  that  ‘  toute  tragedie  ^tait  une 
‘  catastrophe  et  un  denofiment  d’une  action  deja  mfire  au  lever 
‘  du  rideau.’  Such  a  tragedy  must  be  essentially  different  from 
one  of  Sbakspeare’s ;  where  not  merely  the  catastrophe,  but  the 
first  or'gin  and  whole  development  of  the  event,  is  transacted  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes.  No  comparison  can  be  established  between 
two  such  styles.  Each  nation  ought  to  be  considered  at 
liberty  to  prefer  its  own;  for  tastes  admit  not  of  dispute. 
Notwithstanding  which,  unfortunately  each  nation  has  in¬ 
sisted  upon  the  recognition  of  its  own  taste  as  absolute.  Even 
M.  Chasles,  in  spite  of  his  English  education  and  sympathies, 
and  with  all  his  admiration  for  Shakspeare,  is  too  much  of  a 
Frenchman  not  to  believe,  that  the  classic  drama  is  tlie  only 
perfect  fmrm.  ‘  The  perfection  of  the  drama,  as  drama,  is  in 
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*  Sophocles ;  and  it  will  always  be  a  mistake  to  seek  in  Shak> 

*  peare  the  finished  beauty  and  supreme  proportions,  the  relar* 

*  tion  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  in  a  word  the  complete  art  of 

*  the  drama;  what  we  must  seek  in  that  great  ma^  is  the  strict 

*  and  minute  examination  of  humanity,  the  metaphysical  and 

*  yet  living  distinctions  of  Hamlet  and  Macbeth ;  —  the  sublime 

*  qualities  of  the  philosopher  and  observer.  The  men  of  genius 

*  of  the  Gt)thic  and  barbman  world,  of  which  Sbakspeare  is  the 

*  intellectual  king,  have  achieved  the  poetical  beauty  of  details 

*  by  the  study  of  truth ;  whereas  Sophocles  and  Racine,  pene- 

*  trated  with  the  sentiment  of  beauty,  have  given  to  truth  a  form 

*  at  once  lovely  and  immortaL’  M.  Chasles  also  observes,  com¬ 
paring  the  two  nations,  *  Emanant  du  sentiment  du  beau,  I’art 

*  hell^nique  veut  la  beauts  de  la  forme,  et  tend  a  I’unite ;  le 

*  genie  contraire,  attach^  a  la  s^erite  du  devoir,  cherche  le 

*  vrai,  et  tend  a  la  variete.  A  I’un,  rharmonie  et  la  r^gle  ;  k 

*  I'autre,  la  profondeur  dans  le  caprice.’*  This  passage  well 
describes,  though  somewhat  affectedly,  the  national  tendencies 
of  the  Hellenic  and  Teutonic  mind.  The  Greeks  worshipped 
beauty,  and  sacrificed  to  it  every  other  consideration.  All  their 
statues  are  calm — if  the  Laocoon  is,  as  we  suppose,  subsequent 
to  Virgil.  Love,  Desire,  Pain  and  even  Terror,  are  represented 
in  majestic  repose.  The  convulsions  of  passion  were  as  sedu¬ 
lously  avoided  by  the  Greeks  as  they  are  eagerly  sought  after 
by  the  Teutonic  race.  The  Belvidere  Apollo  has  conquered, 
and  is  calm.  Fawns  and  Satyrs  are  monsters  —  yet  beautiful. 
Caliban  under  a  Greek  hand  would  have  been  handsome.  Me¬ 
dusa’s  face  is  lovely  and  grave :  the  terror  is  in  her  serpent-locks. 

As  soon  as  ever  the  critical  nature  of  French  poetry  is  properly 
appreciated,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  French 
criticisms  upon  foreign  poets.  Their  fastidiousness  is  at  once 
accoimted  for ;  and  that  verbal  sensitiveness,  which  has  astonished 
Englishmen,  ceases  to  be  a  subject  of  wonder.  We  shall  then 
no  longer  laugh  at  Voltaire  for  being  shocked  at  *the  itching 

*  palm  of  Cassius,’  at  Hamlet’s  talking  of  his  mother’s  *  shoes,’ 
and  at  *  not  a  mouse  stirring.’  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  fully 
comprehend  how  French  poetry,  scrupulously  avoiding  every 
detail  which  may  be  prosaic  or  vulgar  (unless,  indeed,  lighted 
up  by  passion,  and  then  few  things  can  be  viilgar),  seeks  by 
every  possible  artifice  of  language  to  distingui^  itself  from 
ordinary  speech.  It  is  pitched  altogether,  in  a  higher  key; 
and,  therefore,  the  familiarities  of  English  poetry  sound  disco^- 
ant  in  it.  Still,  after  all,  the  French  do  not  adopt  a  different 
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principle  from  that  adopted  in  our  own  poetry ;  they  only  enforce 
it  with  greater  rigour.  There  are  many  terms  and  many  subjects 
which  are  banish^  by  us  also  from  poetry,  on  accoimt  of  their 
vulgar  or  ut^poetic  associations ;  nor  is  this  the  case  only  with 
words  appropriated  to  disgusting  objects.  A  wig,  for  example,  has 
nothing  unusual  or  disgusting ;  yet  the  most  daring  poet  would 
never  introduce  the  word  upon  a  serious  occasion.  What  we 
should  feel  if  the  word  *,wig’  were  introduced,  the  French 
feel,  when  they  find  a  queen’s  shoes  mentioned,  in  a  profoundly 
serious  passage.  There  are  hundreds  of  other  innocent  words 
now  suffering  under  this  capricious  proscription,  even  in  our 
free  country.  A  lover,  we  suppose,  may  still  indite  a  woeful 
ballad  to  ‘  his  mistress’s  eye-brow,’  but  by  no  means  to  her  nose  : 
if  he  allude  to  her  breath,  it  must  be  to  its  scent,  not  its  smell. 
Our  heroic  bards  may  lawfully  speak  of  bread  or  wine,  but  not 
of  brandy  or  beef,  —  though  more  heroic  aliments  than  the 
former. 

That  etiquette  should  prescribe  certain  restrictions  in  language, 
and  that  a  court  amusement  should  not  offend  by  uncourtly  lan¬ 
guage,  may  to  a  great  extent  justify  the  timidity  of  Racine  and 
Voltaire;  but  never  was  there  a  more  complete  error  than  what 
Voltaire  and  the  French  critics  promulgated  respecting  the  clas¬ 
sical  precedent  for  their  fastidiousness.  The  Greeks  were  in  no 
way  so  timid.  Whoever  is  familiar  with  their  drama  must  be 
aware  of  the  singular  ignorance  concerning  it  which  the  French 
critics,  at  the  time  they  were  always  citing  it  as  a  model, 
universally  displayed.  The  principles  they  profess  to  have 
drawn  from  it  are  contradicted  perpetually  by  the  drama  itself. 
The  Greeks  often  violated  the  unities,  sometimes  mingled 
comedy  (and  not  very  *  dignified  ’  comedy)  with  tragedy,  and 
certainly  were  by  no  means  alarmed  at  familiar  words. 

French  taste  for  a  long  while  reigned  supreme.  From  the 
fall  of  its  empire  we  date  the  rise  of  the  opinion,  now  we  think 
pretty  well  established,  that  Shakspeare  was  a  careful  artist,  — 
not  a  blind,  irregular  genius,  stumbling  on  fine  passages  by 
accident.  The  periwig  of  Louis  XIV.,  however,  had  long  over¬ 
shadowed  European  literature.  The  French  critics  claimed  to 
be  the  legitimate  successors  to  the  throne  of  Aristotle.  Eng¬ 
land,  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain,  all  more  or  less  avowedly,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  yoke.  Rome  did  not  more  completely  subdue 
the  world  by  her  arms,  in  her  high  and  palmy  days,  than  France 
subdued  the  literature  of  Europe.  But  universal  dominion 
cannot  rest  on  unsound  foundations.  An  irruption  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  was  destined  in  both  cases  to  shatter  an  unnatural  empire ; 
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and  restore  to  Europe  its  liberty,  and  to  nations  their  nationality. 
Lessing  was  the  Attila  of  this  literary  revolution. 

.  Before  passing  into  Germany,  let  us  leave  France  by  the 
Pyrenees,  and  cast  a  glance  at  Spain,  —  a  country  where,  if 
Schlegel’s  famous  distinction  between  classic  and  romantic  art 
had  any  value,  Shakspeare  should  have  found  the  most  hearty 
and  genial  reception.  The  truth  however  is,  that  in  spite  of 
some  external  resemblances,  the  Spanish  drama  differs  profoundly 
from  the  English,  and  in  truth  is  much  nearer  in  spirit  to  the 
French.  The  adoption  of  French  taste  in  Spain  was  therefore 
as  easily  accomplished,  as  it  was  slowly  8U])erseded.  It  may  be 
said  to  liave  begun  with  Calderon ;  a  startling  assertion,  perhaps, 
but  by  no  means  difficult  of  proof.  Calderon  was  the  first  to 
borrow  from  the  French;  though  in  borrowing  he  kept  to  his 
own  dramatic  style  —  as  Corneille  had  kept  to  his  in  l>orrowing 
from  the  Spaniards.  Calderon  took  from  Corneille  the  ‘  Heniclius,’ 
which  he  christened  *  En  esta  vida  todo  es  verdad  y  todo  men- 
*  tira.’*  The  acknowledged  supremacy  of  French  influence  over 
Spanish  litcmture  would  strengthen  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Bourbons.  As  early  as  1737  Luzan  published  his  ‘La Poetica, 

‘  b  reglas  de  la  poesia  en  general,’  which  was  composed  from 
Aristotle  and  Bossu ;  and  which  long  continued  to  be  an  absolute 
authority.  It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  Spain  has 
emancipated  herself  from  the  bondage  of  classic  rules.  But  un¬ 
happily  she  has  changed  masters  without  recovering  her  nation¬ 
ality  ;  quitting  the  French  classicists  she  has  passed  over  to  the 
French  romanticists.  Imitation  for  imitation,  one  can  scarcely 
congratulate  them  on  a  change  which  has  placed  Dumas  and 
Bouchardy  on  the  pedestals  of  Corneille  and  Bacinc. 

There  was  no  Voltaire  to  introduce  Shakspeare  into  Spain; 
and  little  would  it  have  profited  Shakspearian  criticbm  had  such 
a  man  been  found.  The  greatest  name  we  have  seen  affixed  to 
Shakspeare  in  the  country  of  Cervantes  is  Moratin.  He  trans¬ 
lated  Hamlet,  and  translated  it  in  prose  !  Moratin  had  learned 
from  Voltaire  to  admire  the  philosophic  insight  of  that  play; 
but  he  learned,  in  the  same  school,  to  deplore  its  want  of  art,  its 
degrading  triviality  of  language,  and  its  intolerable  mixture  of 
‘  low  scenes’  with  dignified  tragedy.  French  criticism  on  poetry 

*  A  traditional  error  constantly  repeated,  even  by  Spanish  writers, 
ascribes  the  plagiarism  to  Corneille,  who,  it  is  said,  plundered  Cal¬ 
deron  as  he  had  previously  plundered  Guillen  de  Castro.  But  dates 
settle  the  question.  Corneille’s  play  appeared  in  1647 ;  Calderon’s 
not  till  seventeen  years  afterwards,  in  1664.  M.  Chasles  has  some 
curious  remarks  on  this  point  in  his  Etudes  sur  VEspagne,  where  the 
whole  question  is  argued. 
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is  narrow  enough  in  French  hands ;  at  second  hand  it  becomes 
insufferable. 

The  first  foreigner  whose  vision  was  keen  enough  to  see  beyond 
the  mists  of  prejudice  and  pedantry,  who  could  discern  the  eternal 
j)rinciplcs  of  art  under  every  variety  of  form,  and  who  had  the 
glory  of  proclaiming  Shakspearc  to  be  the  greatest  dramatist  the 
world  had  ever  seen,  was  Gottlob  Ephraim  Lessing.  French 
taste  was  absolute  when  he  first  raised  up  the  standard  of  revolt. 
Frederick  was  on  the  throne;  and  called  Voltaire  his  friend. 
Heavy  Germans  had  no  higher  ambition  than  that  of  imitating 
the  elegance  and  grace  of  fastidious  France.  Zaire,  ‘dictated. 
*  by  love  itself,’  was  the  consummation  of  finished  art.  There  was 
but  one  Voltaire,  and  Gottsched  was  his  prophet !  "While  that 
creed  was  in  the  ascendant,  Lessing,  the  restless,  daring,  brilliant 
Guerilla  chief,  attacked  both  Voltaire  and  his  prophet.  He  con¬ 
trasted  Shakspearc  with  the  French  poet  —  contrasted  them 
with  polemical  dexterity,  with  rare  acuteness,  with  invincible 
logic — and  at  once  dwarfed  the  conventional  elegancies  of  the 
Frcnchman,  by  placing  them  beside  the  majestic  proportions  of 
our  Giant. 

‘No  one  dares  deny,’  procltumed  the  Leipsiger  Bibliothek, 

‘  that  the  German  stage  owes  its  greatest  improvements  to  Herr 
‘  Gottsched.’  In  answer  to  this  defiance  Lessing  sprang  into  the 
arena.  His  answer  was  a  thunderclap :  ‘  I  am  that  No  one !  ’  He 
not  only  denied  it ;  he  did  more :  he  shattered  Gottsched’s  pre¬ 
tensions,  and  told  his  countrymen  that  there  was  a  Sbakspeare. 
Gottsched  had  heard  indeed  of  that  obscure  British  poet,  and 
knew  that  ‘  the  English  made  a  great  fuss  about  his  theatrical 
‘  poems.’  But  what  of  that  ?  Had  there  not  been  a  certain  Mrs. 
Lennox,  who  had  exposed  the  faults  even  of  his  most  celebrated 
pieces?  (Doch  hat  sich  in  neuren  Zeiten  cine  Frau  Lennox 
gefunden,  die  Vielen  seiner  beruhmtesten  Stiicken  die  Felder 
gewiesen  hat  I)  What  then  could  Lessing  mean  by  praising  this 
rude,  uncultivated  writer?  He  had  not  read  Mrs.  Lennox  ap¬ 
parently  1  but  on  the  other  hand  he  had  read  Sbakspeare.  To  a 
natural  sagacity  scarcely  ever  surpassed,  Lessing  fortunately 
joined  a  familiarity  with  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  and  of 
modem  art.  He  knew  Aristotle  much  better  than  most  of 
those  who  professed  to  follow  him ;  and  knew  him  too  well  to 
pin  his  faith  upon  any  dictum  which  the  ‘stout  stagyrite’  had 
advanced  for  the  guidance  of  the  Greeks.  Armed  at  all  points, 
with  learning,  with  logic,  with  wit,  and  with  a  flexible  taste, 
he  triumphed  over  the  pedants  of  his  day ;  and  first  taught  Ger¬ 
many  where  Sbakspeare  ought  to  stand.  No  one  can  have  read 
the  Dramaturgic  without  regretting  that  so  few  of  its  pages  are 
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devoted  to  Shakspeare.  There  is  enough,  however,  to  show 
what  Lessing,  the  critic,  could  achieve. 

Wieland’s  translation  came  to  assist  Lessing’s  criticism ;  and 
from  that  day  Shakspeare  has  found  a  second  home  in  Germany. 
Gothe,  Herder,  Lenz,  Merk,  Gerstenberg,  the  Schlegels,  Tieck, 
Schiller,  —  poets,  critics,  and  philosophers,  —  have  all  combined 
to  contribute  their  mite  of  illustration,  and  to  solve  the  various 
questions  raised  by  his  genius  and  his  life.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  deny  that  to  Germany  Europe  owes  much  of  its  relish  for, 
and  intelligence  of  Shakspeare.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
just  as  certain  that  to  Germany  Europe  owes  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  nonsense,  triviality,  and  perverted  criticism,  against 
which  it  is  time  to  make  a  stand.  German  criticism,  in  fact, 
has  now  usurped  the  despotic  throne  formerly  occupied  by  the 
French.  Its  authority  is  respectfully  bowed  to,  or  humbly  dis¬ 
sented  from,  in  England,  America,  France  and  Italy.  Dog¬ 
matic  writers  suddenly  become  timid  when  they  confront 
German  critics ;  and  the  spirit  of  German  criticism  is  scarcely 
ever  opposed.  In  the  few  observations  we  have  to  offer,  we 
must  beg  the  reader  to  remember  that  our  limits  do  not  atlmit  of 
anything  like  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject ;  and 
therefore  if  our  remarks  are  rather  upon  the  weak  points  of 
German  criticism  than  upon  the  strong,  it  is  because  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  weak  points  most  need  attention  at  present. 

.  Gothe,  as  the  greatest  of  all  Germans,  is  peculiarly  interest¬ 
ing  when  he  speaks  about  Shakspeare ;  and  many  are  the  lumi¬ 
nous  and  profound  remarks  with  which  he  has  exalted  his  theme. 
So  wise  and  poetical  a  mind  could  not  fail  to  recognise  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  beauty  of  so  great  a  poet ;  but  after  having  imitated  in 

*  Gbtz  von  Berlichingen’  and  in  ‘Egmont’  the  free  movement 
and  historic  pictures  of  the  English  dramatist,  he  came,  in  the 
later  period  of  his  life,  to  a  conclusion,  which,  the  more  we  think 
of  it,  the  mor^  paradoxical  it  appears.  He  wrote  an  essay  to 
prove  that  Shakspeare  was  not  a  great  theatrical  writer !  It  is 
a  curious  illustration  of  the  absence  of  fixed  principles,  that 
two  such  critics  as  Gothe  and  Charles  Lamb,  (not  to  mention 
others,)  should  have  gravely  maintained  that  Shakspeare’s  very 
excellencies  as  a  dn^atic  Poet  prevented  the  success  of  hb 
works  on  the  stage : — in  other  words,  the  excellencies  were  so 
great  that  they  failed  to  produce  the  very  effects  for  which  they 
were  employ^  I  This  extraordinary  fallacy  has  taken  deep 
root.  We  constantly  meet  with  it  in  print,  and  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  To  object  to  any  stage  representation  of  ‘  those  immortal 

*  works,’  is  very  genertdly  considered  to  be  a  mark  of  delicate  and 
refined  taste.  Shakspeare  would  certmnly  have  thought  it  but 
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a  sorry  compliment.  It  is  worth  while  to  look  into  the  con¬ 
fusion  out  of  which  this  opinion  has  proceeded.  True  it  is,  that 
no  stage  representation  of  Othello,  Hamlet,  or  Lear  can  be 
critically  satisfactory,  or  perfectly  adequate  to  our  desires. 
Actors,  the  best  of  them,  are  but  indifferent  personifications  of 
those  ideal  figures  with  which  the  poet’s  creative  mind  has 
peopled  the  world.  In  reading  Shakspeare,  our  imagination 
is  lifted  up  into  a  purely  ideal  region,  where  it  holds  direct 
and  xmdisturbed  converse  with  the  imagination  of  the  great 
poet ;  while,  in  seeing  Shakspeare  on  the  stage,  our  conceptions 
are  necessarily  lowered  'by  the  presence  of  the  bodily  forms  of 
actors.  But  if  the  impressions  be  thus  in  some  measure  de¬ 
graded,  on  the  other  hand,  they  become  greatly  more  intense. 
Hamlet  may  have  a  large  mouth,  Imogen  thick  ankles,  Othello 
may  be  hoarse,  Coriolanus  be  perhaps  a  ‘  gentleman  of  the  Jewish 
*  persuasion — and  it  will  be  asked,  are  these  Shakspeare’s  cha¬ 
racters?  We  answer,  objections  of  this  kind  would  interdict  all 
representation  upon  the  stage.  If  there  is  to  be  an  acted  drama, 
scenic  representation  must  be  accepted  with  all  its  imperfections, 
for  the  sake  of  its  incalculable  advantages.  One  is  apt  to  under¬ 
rate  the  value  of  the  stage  from  familiarity  with  its  perform¬ 
ances.  Yet  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  if  we  had  never  seen 
Macbeth,  Othello,  or  Hamlet  performed,  our  conceptions  of 
them  would  have  been  far  less  vivid  than  they  are.  In  proof  of 
this,  let  any  one  compare  his  enjoyment  of  a  play  which  he  has 
never  seen  acted,  with  that  of  one  which  he  has  seen  well 
acted.  Kean’s  Shylock  and  Othello  produced  an  infinitely 
grander  effect  than  could  have  been  reached  by  any  closet  read¬ 
ing  :  But  was  Kean  at  all  ideal,  in  person,  voice,  or  gesture  ? 
To  say  that  many  beauties  occur  to  us  in  the  closet,  which 
escape  us  on  the  stage  is  very  true,  but  has  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  this  objection.  The  two  pleasures  are  so  far  from 
being  opposite  and  inconsistent,  that  neither  of  them  will  be 
ever  experienced  in  the  highest  degree,  except  in  the  case  of 
plays  which  are  capable  of  standing  the  double  test.  Besides,  we 
are  persuaded  that  the  same  persons  who  are  most  delighted  in 
reading  the  plays  at  home,  will  be  those  who  are  most  delighted 
at  seeing  them  well  actedL  Originally,  it  must  be  remembered 
too,  there  was  no  room  for  this  distinction.  In  Shakspeare’s  time, 
plays  were  written  for  the  theatre  and  not  for  the  study ;  the 
stage  was  their  only  publication.  Therefore,  if  Shakspeare  put 
forth  his  strength  to  suit  this  mode  of  publication  and  failed,  he 
was  in  that  case  a  bungling  artist :  and  the  ‘  excellencies  ’  which 
caused  that  failure  were  not  excellencies,  but  splendid  faults. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  he  succeeded :  and  that  these  excellencies 
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have  converted  his  success  with  his  contemporaries  into  Immortal 
fame.  The  plays  of  Shakspeare,  which  were  the  delight  of  the 
*  Globe,’  continue,  as  we  have  observed  above  in  replying  to  a 
different  objection,  to  be  the  delight  of  every  age  and  station. 
They  are  still  ‘  the  divine,  the  matchless  ’  of  *  every  play-house 
‘  bill,’  as  much  as  in  Pope’s  time;  and  constantly  performed  to  the 
lowest,  as  well  as  highest  audiences.  Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth, 
and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  charm  the  uncultivated  crowd  in  sub¬ 
urban  theatres,  quite  as  much  as  the  more  reflective  audiences 
at  theatres  royal.  Those  who  cannot  follow  Hamlet  in  his  far- 
reaching  scepticism,  who  know  nothing  of  the  southern  romance 
which  glows  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to 
appreciate  the  airy  fancy  or  profound  wisdom  of  the  poet,  are 
nevertheless  fascinated  by  his  acted  plays.  That  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  all  who  may  be  disposed  to  doubt  his  theatrical  ex¬ 
cellence,  in  consequence  of  their  seeing  in  him  beauties  beyond 
and  above  the  reach  of  a  mere  play-wright. 

The  truth  is  that  Gbthe,  though  a  great  poet,  was  but  an  in¬ 
different  dramatist,  and  confounded  dramatic  art  with  poetic  art. 
Not  to  mention  his  own  plays,  there  is  striking  evidence  extant 
of  his  false  notions  of  dramatic  art.  He  altered  and  adapted 
Romeo  and  Juliet  for  the  Weimar  theatre.  A.  W.  Schlegel  had, 
in  a  celebrated  essay,  shown  the  necessary  connection  of  every 
scene  in  the  original  play ;  but  Gbthe,  under  the  perversion  of 
his  wrong  notions  of  theatrical  exigencies,  undertook  to  make  it 
what  he  called  a  ‘  stage  play.’  The  success  of  this  experiment  is 
instructive :  during  the  five  and  twenty  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  attempt  was  made,  this  ‘  stage  play  ’  has  been  acted  on 
no  single  German  stage — in  spite  of  the  prestige  of  Gbthe’s 
name.  What !  the  piece  arranged  solely  with  a  view  to  stage 
effect  fails,  and  the  ‘  untheatrical  ’  original  always  succeeds ! 
Does  not  this  tell  us,  what  indeed  we  knew  before,  that  Shak- 
spearc  understood  his  art  and  its  application  to  the  stage,  better 
than  the  poet-manager  Gbthe  ? 

The  curious  may  compare  Gbthe’s  adaptation  with  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  It  has  been  recently  published  by  Edward  Boas.*  Whole 
acts  are  altered,  and  important  scenes  omitted.  We  will  give 
one  ‘  specimen  brick.’  The  opening  scene  or  exposition  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  in  Shakspeare  is,  as  usual,  masterly;  being  both 
dramatic  in  spirit  and  theatrical  in  effect.  It  strikes  the  true 
key-note,  and  arrests  the  spectator’s  attention  by  its  lively  action. 
The  quarrel  between  the  followers  of  the  Montagues  and  Capu- 
lets  exhibits  the  enmity  of  the  two  houses  as  intense  and  of  old 
standing.  That  Voltaire  should  have  been  shocked  at  such  an 

•  Nachtrlige  zu  Gbthe’s  Werken,  Leipsig,  1846. 
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undignified  exposition,  and  at  a  servant’s  saying  *  Do  you  bite 
‘  your  thumb  at  me,  sir?’  is  intelligible  enough ;  but  is  it  not 
strange  to  find  Gothe  omitting  such  a  characteristic  and  effective 
scene  ?  He  supplies  its  place  with  a  chorus  sung  by  servants :  — 

‘  Ziindet  die  Lampcn  an, 

Windet  auch  Kranze  dran 
Hell  sei  das  Haus ! 

Ehret  die  miichtige 

Feier  mit  Tanz  und  Schmaus, 

Capulet  der  Priichtige 
Richtet  sie  aus ;  ’ 

and  so  forth ! 

We  need  only  allude  to  Gothe’s  thoughtful  and  inventive 
criticism  on  the  character  of  Hamlet ;  —  it  is  known  to 
every  one.  But  a  remark  upon  the  Ghost  is  too  curious  and 
too  little  known,  to  be  passed  over.  In  the  scene  between 
Hamlet  and  his  mother,  the  entrance  of  the  Ghost  was  thus  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  first  edition :  ‘  Enter  the  Ghost,  in  his  night 

*  gotcn  !'  Gothe  noticing  it,  says :  ‘  Who  is  not  pained  at  first 

*  learning  that  ?  Who  does  not  reject  such  an  idea  ?  And 
‘  yet,  if  we  think  of  it,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  correct.  The 
‘  Ghost  is  cased  in  armour  when  he  first  appears  before  the  sen- 

*  tinels  on  the  platform.  But  we  begin  to  feel  ashamed  of 
‘  ourselves  for  having  so  long  tolerated  his  appearance  in  the 
‘  private  chamber  of  the  queen,  armed  thus  cap-^pie.  How 
‘  much  more  homely,  domestic,  and  terrible  he  now  appears,  in 
‘  the  same  form  in  which  he  was  wont  to  appear  in  this  chamber, 
‘  in  his  night  dress,  and  unarmed !’  Gothe,  in  further  proof  of 
the  first  edition  being  agreeable  to  Shakspeare’s  intention, 
adduces  Hamlet’s  w’ords : 

‘  My  father  in  his  habit  as  he  liv’d.’ 

This  seems  to  be  conclusive.  For,  as  Hamlet  had  already  seen 
the  Ghost  in  armour,  and  the  armour  had  been  specified,  the 
remark  ‘  in  his  habit  as  he  lived  ’  would  have  been  uncalled  for 
and  out  of  place,  unless  the  habit  were  different  from  that  in 
which  Hamlet  had  already  seen  him.  But  what  would  Voltaire 
have  said  to  a  Ghost  in  his  night-gown  !  * 

Gothe  has  assisted  us  in  the  appreciation  of  certain  passages, 
and  of  one  character ;  but  he  has  given  us  no  assistance  towards 
a  clearer  insight  into  dramatic  art.  Tieck,  whose  long-promised 


*  In  the  print  prefixed  to  Roscoe’s  Shakspeare  (reprinted  by  Mr. 
Knight  in  his  edition,  where,  by  the  way,  no  comment  is  made  on  this 
stage  direction  of  the  first  edition)  the  ghost,  even  in  this  scene, 
appears  in  complete  armour :  the  point  is  worth  clearing  up. 
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work  on  Shakspeare  has  for  some  years  been  suspected  to  be  a 
promise  destined  to  remain  unfulfilled,  has  in  several  detached 
criticisms  thrown  considerable  light  both  on  poetical  and  thea¬ 
trical  difficulties.  Among  the  very  best  of  his  criticisms  is  one 
on  Shakspeare’s  treatment  of  the  supernatural  {Behandlung 
des  Wunderbaren,  1793).*  Although  the  main  idea  of  this 
essay  was  given  by  Lessing  in  his  comparison  between  the 
ghost  in  Semiramis  and  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  Tieck  has  the 
credit  of  having  applied  and  developed  the  idea  with  felicity. 

The  Schlegels  are  constantly  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Shakspeare ;  and  their  merits  are  certainly  great.  It  is  but 
justice,  however,  to  add  that  they,  too,  owe  almost  every  thing 
to  Lessing.  All  that  they  have  done  (translation  apart)  is  but 
an  offshoot  from  Lessing  and  Herder.  When  once  Lessing 
had  destroyed  the  reigning  prejudices  about  art,  and  shown 
the  narrowness  of  French  principles,  and  the  vital  force  and 
richness  of  Shakspeare,  they  who  came  after  him  had  an  easy 
task.  If  the  Schlegels  had  but  followed  him  in  the  spirit  as  well 
as  in  the  novelties  of  his  criticism,  the  world  wopld  have  been 
spared  a  quantity  of  verbiage  and  fantastic  speculation.  A.  W. 
^hlegel’s  ‘  Lectures’  are  wonderful  as  lectures,  in  which  the 
rhetoric  is  always  effective ;  but  they  have  been  singularly  over¬ 
rated  as  philosophical  criticisms.  Considered  as  rhetorical  expo¬ 
sitions,  they  have  a  clearness  and  an  eloquence  which  has 
carried  them  over  Europe ;  but  we  cannot  compliment  them  on 
their  depth  or  sagacity.  The  lecture  upon  Shakspeare  contains 
a  number  of  ‘fine  things’  said  about  the  poet;  but  it  is  rather 
a  panegyric  than  a  critique.  The  ideas,  when  there  are  ideas, 
have  all  the  vagueness  in  which  rhetoricians  delight,  and  which 
philosophers  condemn.  Expanding  an  idea  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Lessing  and  in  Morgann’s  ‘Essay  on  Falstaff’ re¬ 
specting  organic  and  mechanical  forms,  Schlegel  tells  us  with 
much  emphasis  that  Shakspeare  was  an  ‘  organic  artist.’ '  But 
in  spite  of  his  glowing  praise  of  the  poet’s  ‘profound  art,’ 
we  defy  the  most  acute  reader  to  divine  what  the  precise 
nature  of  that  art  actually  is.  It  may  be  comforting  to  know 
that  Shakspeare  ‘  worked  uj)on  certain  profound  principles ;  ’  but 
we  should  like  the  teacher  to  have  told  us  what  those  principles 
were,  and  how  we  are  to  detect  their  ‘  w’orking’  in  the  plays. 
Lessing,  on  the  contrary,  though  less  profuse  in  displays  of 
philosophical  language,  tells  us  plainly  and  forcibly  in'  what 
Shakspearc’s  art  consists,  and  in  what  it  is  superior  to  the  art 
of  Voltaire.  Schlegel  speaks  finely  and  discriminatingly  upon 
the  masterly  power  of  characterisation  which  Shakspeare  ex- 

•  Reprinted  in  the  ‘  Eritische  Schriften,*  1848,  vol.  i. 
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hibits ;  but  that  is  a  topic  with  regard  to  which  there  never  has 
been  a  dispute,  from  Ben  Jonson  downwards.  In  other  respects, 
and  when  he  descends  to  details,  he  is  lost ;  the  heights  of  abstrac¬ 
tion  and  cloudy  vagueness  alone  are  congenial  to  his  spirit.  We 
cannot  indeed  help  suspecting  the  value  of  those  *  profound  prin- 

*  ciples  of  criticism’  which  lea^  a  man  to  decry  Moliere,  to  despise 
Kacine,  to  place  Calderon  on  a  level  with  Shakspeare,  —  and  to 
proclaim  that  ‘  Sir  John  Oldcastle’  and  ‘  Lord  Thomas  Cromwell’ 
are  not  only  ‘  unquestionably  written  by  Shakspeare,’  but  are 

*  deserving  to  be  classed  among  the  best  and  maturest  of  his 
‘  works!'  Nor  can  we  hope  to  fathom  principles  which  are  to  prove 
that  Shakspeare’s  anachronisms  ‘  were  for  the  most  part  com- 
‘  mitted  purposely,  and  after  great  consideration'  —  and  that  in 
Shylock  ‘we  hear  a  sprinkling  of  the  Jewish  pronunciation  in 
‘  the  mere  written  words  —  as  we  sometimes  still  find  it  in  the 

*  higher  classes  notwithstanding  their  social  refinement.’  Dashing 
rhetoric  carries  the  day  throughout.  You  are  authoritatively  told 
that  Shakspeare  is  an  artist.  So  far  so  good.  You  are  then 
further  informed  that  the  peculiarity  of  this  Shakspearian  art  is 
‘  its  thorough  realisation  of  the  romantic  spirit.’  Here  you  begin 
to  feel  a  haze  descending ;  a  modest  misgiving  steals  upon  your 
mind  as  to  whether  you  clearly  apprehend  the  nature  of  this 
same  ‘  romantic  spirit ;  ’  you  wish  to  understand  the  distinction 
between  classic  and  romantic.  The  wish  is  rational ;  and  the 
philosopher  is  only  too  happy  to  enlighten  you — in  the  following 
luminous  sentences :  ‘  The  whole  of  ancient  poetry  and  art  is 
‘  as  it  were  a  rhythmical  nomos  (law),  an  harmonious  promulga- 

*  tion  of  the  j)ermanently  established  legislation  of  a  world  sub- 
‘  mitted  to  a  beautiful  order,  and  reflecting  itself  in  the  eternal 
‘  images  of  things.’  This  is  not  very  clear,  perhaps ;  but  it 
sounds  well;  and  as,  after  all,  you  care  little,  perhaps,  about 
ancient  art,  you  hurry  on  to  what  is  said  about  the  modem  — 
There  at  any  rate  he  may  be  intelligible.  Let  us  see.  ‘  The 
‘  romantic  poetry,  again,  is  the  expression  of  the  secret  attrac- 
‘  tion  to  a  chaos,  which  is  concealed  between  the  regulated  creation, 
‘  even  in  its  very  bosom,  and  which  is  perpetually  striving  after 
‘  new  and  wonderful  births ;  the  animating  spirit  of  original  love 
‘  hovers  here  anew  over  the  waters.’  We  hope  some  of  our 
readers  may  understand  this:  But  for  ourselves,  we  would 
only  ask  why,  if  Shakspeare  is  the  realisation  of  the  spirit 
above  described,  the  critic  has  not  undertaken  to  point  out  the 
‘  secret  attraction  to  chaos’  and  the  ‘  love  hovering  over  the 

*  waters’  in  Shakspeare’s  separate  plays?  But  instead  of  this, 
he  contents  himself  with  meagre  and  somewhat  common-place 
remarks  upon  the  story  and  the  characters. 
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If  we  have  dwelt  on  Sclilegel’s  defects,  and  especially  on  the 
exaggerated  pretensions  of  his  philosophy,  it  is  because  the 
peculiar  character  and  boast  of  German  criticism  is  what  it  calls 
its  ‘  Philosophy  of  Art.’  This  sounding  name  imposes.  The 
application  of  abstract  ‘  principles  ’  to  works  which  the  artists 
themselves  never  suspected  to  be  philosophical,  gives  a  novel 
air  to  criticism,  and  seduces  the  unwary.  But  unless  we  are 
greatly  deceived,  this  philosophy  of  art  is  a  vain  and  misplaced 
employment  of  ingenuity ;  and  will  no  more  advance  criticism 
than  ontological  speculations  will  advance  human  knowledge. 
To  understand  Nature,  we  must  observe  her  manifestations, 
and  trace  out  the  laws  of  the  coexistence  and  succession  of  phe¬ 
nomena.  And,  in  the  same  way,  to  understand  Art,  we  must 
patiently  examine  the  works  of  art ;  and,  from  a  laige  observation 
of  successful  efforts,  deduce  general  conclusions  respecting  the 
laws  upon  which  success  depends.  To  confine  ourselves  for  the 
present  to  Shakspeare,  the  drama  is,  as  we  have  said,  not  poetry 
only,  but  poetry  applied  to  a  particular  purpose.  That  purpose 
is  stage-representation.  In  dramatic  criticism,  therefore,  there 
are  two  departments  :  one  treating  of  a  play  as  poetry,  in  which 
case  it  is  to  be  judged  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
poem  —  epic,  ode,  or  elegy ;  the  other  treating  of  a  play  as  a 
theatrical  work  —  in  which  case  it  must  be  judged  according 
to  the  indisfiensable  conditions  and  requisitions  of  the  stage. 
Now  we  have  already  stated — and  it  will  be  evident  to  all  who 
will  examine  Shakspearian  criticism  upon  this  distinction  — 
that,  while  the  former  of  these  departments  has  been  carefully 
studied  in  every  direction  and  from  every  point  of  view,  the 
latter  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  As  a  poet,  Shak¬ 
speare  needs  little  further  illustration;  so  diligent,  so  sagacious, 
and  so  comprehensive  has  been  criticism.  As  a  dramatist,  he 
has  been  by  turns,  absurdly  enough,  tested,  according  to  classic 
rules,  to  the  rules  of  French  tragedy,  and,  finally,  to  those  of 
German  philosophy.  No  German,  Lessing  excepted,  seems  to 
have  borne  distinctly  in  mind  the  simple  fact,  that  the  drama  is 
only  amenable  to  the  laws  of  stage  representation.  It  has  even 
been  thought  to  be  honouring  Shakspeare  to  call  him  essentially 
untheatrical ;  and  to  say  that  the  plays  which  he  above  all  things 
meant  for  representation  (he  would  not  publish  them  himself  in 
any  other  form)  are  really  ill  adapted  to  representation !  The 
Germans  are  greatly  to  blame  for  this ;  and  their  ‘  philosophical 
‘  principles  ’  appear  to  be  as  much  beside  the  real  question,  as 
the  ‘classic  rules’  which  attempted  to  impose  their  arbitrary 
limits  to  the  poet’s  wide  and  sweeping  range. 

Franz  Horn — whose  five  volumes  (‘  Sludsspeare  Erlaiitert’),  in 
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spite  of  much  that  is  questionable  and  a  little  that  is  decidedly 
fantastic,  do,  nevertheless,  contain  some  solid  instruction  —  is 
pushed  to  the  wall  and  despised  by  his  countrymen,  because  he  is 
not  philosophical.  His  minute  and  laborious  analyses  of  the  cha¬ 
racters,  however,  are  always  worth  reading,  and  are  likely  gene¬ 
rally  to  set  the  reader  thinking.  He  is  a  German  Hazlitt.  He 
does  not  unravel  the  tangled  question  of  dramatic  art,  but  he 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  dramatic  poet.  Passing  over 
a  multitude  of  inferior  writers,  vying  with  each  other  in 
uttering  obscurities,  we  pause  at  Ulrici’s  famous  work,  allured 
by  its  title  and  its  reputation.  It  is  entitled  *  Shakspeare’s 
‘  Dramatic  Art ;  ’  yet  there  is  not  a  syllable  in  it  relating  to 
the  drama,  properly  speaking !  It  is  a  bulky  treatise  of  pseudo¬ 
philosophy,  of  which  Shakspeare  is  the  text.  Had  Lessing 
been  alive,  how  mercilessly  would  he  have  flagellated  this 
pompous  book!  We. can  fancy  his  amusement  on  reading 
that  elaborate  chapter  which  explains  Sliakspoare’s  poetic  theory 
of  life  {poetische  IVeltanschauung^,  in  which,  after  a  succession 
of  dreary  platitudes,  the  author  arrives  at  the  following  con¬ 
clusion  :  —  Shakspeare  was  a  Christian  poet,  and  in  his  dramas 
we  must  learn  to  read  Christian  pliilosophy,  just  as  in  Sopho¬ 
cles  we  read  Greek  philosophy.  This  conclusion  Ulrici  ^is  at 
pains  to  establish  with  great  gravity  and  form,  as  if  it  w'ere  a 
novelty,  and  an  important  one.  He  accordingly  describes  at 
great  length  what  was  the  spirit  of  Paganism,  and  what  is  the 
spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  after  proving  that  in  the  Christian 
theory  of  life  Destiny  has  no  pla^,  he  shows  that  Shakspeare 
did  not  employ  Destiny  as  a  tragic  agency ! 

‘  Shakspeare’s  invention,’  he  says,  ‘  composition,  characterisa- 
‘  tion,  and  language,  —  in  short,  his  dramatic  style,  although  in 
‘  the  first  instance  qualified  by  the  notion  of  dramatic  art  which 
‘  lived  within  him,  derives  its  most  decided  peculiarity  from  his 
‘  particular  view  of  that  relation  between  God  and  the  world, 

‘  from  which  the  nature,  life,  and  history  of  humanity  first 
‘  derives  its  true  import  We  allude  to  his  poetical  apprehension 
‘  of  the  universal  system  of  things'  Here  is  a  plain  assertion 
that  Shakspeare’s  most  decided  peculiarity  is  derived  from  his 
taking  a  Christian  and  not  a  Heathen  view  of  life.  Considering  ^ 
that  he  was  born,  bred,  and  educated  in  a  Christian  country, 
and  that  he  was  addressing  a  Christian  audience,  the  fact  of  his 
not  adopting  the  Heathen  theory  of  life  might,  we  think,  have 
been  more  simply  accounted  for ;  and  towards  the  close  of  this 
chapter  it  does  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  learned  author,  that 
this  ‘  peculiarity  ’  must  be  shared  by  every  other  Christian  poet. 
But  he  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty,  in  a  singular  passage  (pp.  167-8. 
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of  the  trans.),  in  which  he  claims  for  Shakspcare  the  distinction  of 
exhibiting  in  his  plays  the  Christian  theory  with  greater  purity, 
distinctness,  and  completeness!  The  writer  of  that  very  foolish 
book  on  the  ‘  Religion  and  Philosophy  of  Shakspeare,’  in  which 
the  poet  is  made  an  Atheist,  is  not  more  hopelessly  wrong  than 
Ulrici  is  in  making  Shakspcare,  above  all  things,  a  Calvinist. 
Charles  Butler  and  others  have  imagined  that  they  could  dis¬ 
cover  symptoms  of  his  having  been  a  Roman  Catholic.  So 
much  for  these  suppositions.  But  let  us  grant  for  a  moment 
that  all  Ulrici  says  about  Shakspeare’s  Christian  view  of  life 
is  true;  what  has  that,  we  ask,  to  do  with  the  question  of 
dramatic  art?  If  Shakspeare  were  a  philosopher,  and  his 
plays  had  been  only  meant  for  treatises,  Ulrici’s  attempt  would 
have  been  dull,  indeed,  but  justifiable :  but  to  look  at  plays  in 
this  light  could  only  occur  to  a  German  professor.  We  knew 
before  that  a  German  was  not  easily  satisfied  with  looking 
directly  at  a  thing ;  his  tendency  is  always  to  look  beyond  it :  but 
such  specimens  of  ‘  profundity  ’  as  we  meet  with  in  Ulrici,  at 
every  turn,  are  gems  which  shine  all  the  brighter  from  their 
leaden  ‘  setting.’  Here  is  one  in  which  he  detects  the  profound 
significance  of  Shakspeare’s  quibbles ;  — **  If,  then,  we  go  back 

*  to  the  origin  of  this  verbal  play,  and  further  reflect  that  Sliak- 
‘  speare  never  kept  up  this  game  of  rejoinder  and  antithesis 
'  emptily  and  unmeaningly,  but  that  with  him  it  has  always 
‘  some  meaning,  and  not  unfrequently  a  most  profound  significance, 
‘  we  shall  see  good  reason  for  the  w’holc  representation  being 
‘  pervaded  by  it.  For  in  this  discrepancy  between  the  indicated 
‘  matter  and  its  indication,  and  the  inappropriateness  of  the 
‘  same  or  similar  words  to  express  wholly  difterent  objects,  we 

*  have  the  revelation  of  the  deep  fundamental  and  original  dis- 

*  agreement  between  human  life  and  its  true  idea  ;  as  well  as  the 

*  inadequacy  of  human  cognition  and  knowledge  of  which  lan- 
‘  guage  is  the  expression,  for  the  wide  range  of  objective  truth 

*  and  reality,  —  and  consequently  of  the  weakness  entailed  upon 
‘  man’s  noblest  intellectual  power  by  the  fall  and  the  first  lie.’* 
Philosophy  which  enables  a  man  to  })enetrate  depths  like  these, 
can  serenely  smile  down  the  laughter  of  Englishmen,  who,  it  is 
notorious,  are  totally  wanting  in  the  *  philosophic  sense.’ 

This  much,  however,  we  must  say  for  Dr.  Ulrici,  that  he  is 
not,  like  Schlegel,  guilty  of  the  gross  inconsistency  of  laying 
down  abstract  principles,  and  forgetting  to  apply  them  when  he 

*  English  Trans,  p.  150.  Original,  p.  159.  IVe  quote  the  English 
version  to  obviate  any  suspicion  of  having  tampered  with  the  pas¬ 
sages. 
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comes  to  the  separate  plays.  On  the  contrary,  he  sturdily  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  apply  his  philosophy ;  and  each  play  serves  him  as  the 
text  for  a  moral  sermon.  The  sermon  indeed  is  not  good ;  but 
at  any  rate  it  is  a  sermon.  We  are  not  much  edified,  to  be  sure, 
by  learning  that  in  Othello, — ‘wedlock,  so  far  as  it  is  the  chief 
‘  element  and  a  leading  motive  in  the  social  development  of  the 
‘  human  race,  is  the  position  of  life  from  which  the  poet  has 
‘  surveyed  the  horizon  of  the  tragic  view  of  the  world  and  pro- 
‘  vidence;’*  nor  will  it  much  increase  our  sympathy  with,  and 
delight  in,  that  tragic  masterpiece,  to  learn  that  Othello,  unhappy 
man,  ‘  like  Romeo,  misemploys  his  divine  gifts ;  and,  forgetting 

*  their  true  destination,  devotes  himself  to  this  earthly  life.’ 
Othello  had  indeed  noble  qualities;  but  they  were  dashed  to 
pieces,  were  ‘  powerless  and  unsupported,  so  soon  as  he  looked 
‘  uix>n  this  earth  alone  as  his  abiding  stay,  and  not  as  a  passing 

*  moment  of  the  eternal  life  of  humanity.’ 

The  title  of  Ulrici’s  book  is  a  misnomer :  it  should  have 
been  called  ‘  Sermons  on  Shakspeare.’  And  yet,  serious  as  are 
its  defects,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  it  has  also  merits ; 
the  greatest  of  which  we  take  to  be  the  suggestiveness,  which 
every  grave  examination  of  such  a  subject  must  possess.  Few 
people  will  feel  that  they  have  learned  anything  from  Dr. 
Ulnci;  but  he  may  have  stimulated  inquiry  and  originated 
many  thoughts.  As  a  contribution  to  the  theory  of  dramatic  art, 
in  any  sense  of  the  term,  his  book  is  worthless.  It  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  however  in  England,  far  beyond  its  merits  —  owing,  we 
presume,  to  the  prevailing  mania  for  German  philosophy:  while 
in  Germany  it  has  been  followed  by  numerous  essays  still  more 
extravagant.  Among  these,  the  most  remarkable  are.  Dr.  Rdts- 
cher’s  ‘  Abhandlungen  zur  Philospphie  der  Kunst,’  which,  for 
those  who  desire  to  see  how  Shakspeare  taught  German  meta¬ 
physics,  will  be  very  curious.  Not  a  glimmer  of  poetic  or 
dramatic  criticism  peers  through  the  mist.  We  should  except, 
however,  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  sensible  essays  in  their 
recent  criticism,  an  essay  on  Hamlet,  by  Professor  Gans, 
reprinted  in  his  ‘Vermischte  Schriften.’  How  long  philoso¬ 
phical  criticism  will  continue  in  vogue,  nobody  can  venture 
to  predict ;  but  Ave  arc  certain  that,  so  long  as  it  continues, 
Shakspeare  will  be  judged  from  a  point  of  view  altogether  false. 

In  England,  we  are  glad  to  think,  the  Philosophy  of  Art, 
as  taught  in  Germany,  though  much  admired,  has  been  little 
adopted.  We  have  talked  grandly  enough  about  ‘principles,’ 
but,  after  all,  it  is  only  detached  passages  and  isolated  portions 


*  Trans,  p.  164.  Orig.  p.  174. 
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from  the  German  school;  which  have  attracted  any  real  attention. 
Coleridge,  who  introduced  it  among  us,  has  himself  treated  Shak- 
speare  in  a  merely  fragmentary  manner ;  he  contributed,  how¬ 
ever,  greatly  towards  giving  a  new  tone  to  Shakspearian  criticism. 
What  was  original  in  him  in  this  particular,  and  what  of  German 
extraction,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  That  tone  was  speedily  token 
up,  because  it  flattered  our  national  vanity,  and  reconciled  the 
discrepancy  between  our  admiration  and  our  opinions.  A  storm 
of  ridicule,  which  has  not  yet  passed  away,  forthwith  assailed  the 
critics  of  the  preceding  age;  and  newspaper  writers,  who  accepted 
u^ion  trust  the  dictum  that  Shakspeare  was  a  profound  artist 
(though  they  could  not  have  said  in  wliat  his  art  consisted), 
cast  every  epithet  of  scorn  upon  the  Johnsons  and  Popes  of  a 
benighted  era.  They  have  not  given  us,  it  is  true,  any  substan¬ 
tive  work  upon  Shakspeare  of  much  pretension;  but  an  immense 
mass  of  valuable  observation  pervades  our  modem  literature; 
And  the  influence  of  Germany,  and  of  Coleridge  and  liis  con¬ 
temporaries,  has  been  a  healthy  influence  on  the  whole.  If  it 
has  encouraged  our  idolatry,  as  idolatry,  it  is  equally  true  that 
our  general  appreciation  of  Shakspeare  is  much  more  intelligent 
than  in  the  last  century. 

Of  Mr.  Hudson’s  ‘  Lectures,’  though  our  friends  in  America 
have  deemed  them  worthy  of  a  second  edition,  and  the  *  North 
‘  American  Review  ’  worthy  of  an  elaborate  notice,  we  cannot 
speak  favourably.  They  profess  indeed  to  contmn  nothing  new; 
and  they  are  as  good  as  they  profess.  Perhaps,  as  lectures,  their 
rhetorical  style  may  have  been  acceptable but  what  does  the 
reader  say  to  this,  an  average  specimen  ?  — 

‘  For  if  this  strongest,  yet  calmest,  this  greatest,  yet  gentlest,  of 
mortals,  makes  us  tremble  when  he  but  breathes  upon  us  the  melodies 
and  fragrancies  of  his  soul,  he  must  perforce  overwhelm  us  when  he 
opens  the  floodgates  of  his  power,  and  lets  loose  his  tempests  and 
cataracts  upon  us.  Too  much  for  criticism  even  when  he  smiles  like 
some  protecting  spirit  of  humanity,  and  sheds  the  sunlight  of  his 
genius  round  its  sweetest  and  gentlest  transpirations,  he  may  well 
strike  criticism  dumb  with  amazement  when,  like  a  divinity  in  the 
transports  of  his  might,  be  rides  upon  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the 
storm  of  human  passion.*  (Yol.  ii.  p.  44.) 

In  this  country  such  writing  is  called  ‘  fine  w'riting,’  and  is 
not  much  esteemed.  Nor  is  the  matter  of  the  ‘  lectures’  superior 
to  the  manner. 

The  translation  of  Macbeth,  named  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
rccals  us  once  more  to  France.  A  change  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  its  Shakspearian  criticism,  almost  ns  great  as  that  which 
has  come  over  our  own ;  and  from  the  same  cause  —  the  intro- 
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duction  of  German  ideas.  The  herald  of  this  new  revolution 
was  Madame  de  Stael.  By  making  German  literature  fashionable 
she  helped  to  break  through  the  barriers  of  classical  rules,  and 
forced  a  new  opening  for  Shakspcarc.  Madame  de  Stael  really 
admired  his  genius.  But  she  was  too  much  of  a  Frenchwoman 
of  the  old  school,  not  to  think  his  ‘  taste’  defective ;  and  she  fol¬ 
lowed  the  common  opinion  in  attributing  his  faults  to  his  age. 
The  daring  innovator  who  had  first  cleared  the  way  for  Cecole 
romantique,  was  left  behind  by  those  who  followed.  The  history 
of  that  school  we  cannot  now  stop  to  trace :  But,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  every  phase  of  it  brought  the  glory  of  the  English  drama 
more  prominently  forward.  In  combating  the  authority  of 
Bacine  (whom  Madame  de  Stael  still  considered  indisputably  the 
first  of  poets),  the  romanticists  were  glad  to  shield  themselves 
under  the  authority  of  Shakspeare. 

In  1822  M.  Guizot  revised  Le  Tourneur’s  translation,  and  pre¬ 
fixed  to  it  a  calm,  sagacious,  and  every  way  remarkable  life.  He 
argued  the  question  like  a  philosopher  of  a  higher  order.  Openly 
disavowing  that  narrow  criticism  which  presumes  to  limit  the 
drama  to  one  form,  he  maintained  that  the  drama  in  France  had 
lost  the  true  sense  of  its  destination,  by  its  aristocratic  exclusive¬ 
ness.  In  the  following  excellent  passage  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  criticism  is  clearly  stated.  *  If  the  romantic  system  has 

*  its  beauties,  it  has  necessarily  its  art  and  its  rules.  Every  thing 
‘  which  men  acknowledge  as  beautiful  in  art,  owes  its  effect  to 

*  certain  combinations,  of  which  our  reason  can  always  detect 

*  the  secret,  when  our  emotions  have  attested  its  power.  The 
‘  science  —  or  the  employment  of  these  combinations  —  consti- 
‘  tutes  what  we  call  art.  Shakspeare  had  his  own.  We  must 
<  detect  it  in  his  works,  and  examine  the  means  he  employs  and 

*  the  results  he  aims  at.’ 

About  the  same  period  M.  de  Barante  published  his  critique 
on  Hamlet  (reprinted  in  his  Melanges,  1825);  the  influence  of 
German  ideas  is  very  visible  in  it.  He  ingeniously  and  more 
Germanico  defends  the  obviously  defective  denouement  by  saying, 

*  II  etait  difficile  de  le  denouer,  puisqu’il  n’avait  pas  de  noeud,  et 

*  que  I’action  marchait  comme  au  hazard . Le  doute 

‘  a  preside  a  tout  son  ensemble,  et  p^e  encore  sur  le  denoue- 
‘  ment’  So  completely  docs  he  give  up  all  the  classic  rules, 
that  he  says :  ‘  The  encounter  of  Hamlet  with  that  army  which 
‘  is  about  to  shed  its  blood  for  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  the 
‘  famous  scene  of  the  gravediggers,  too  obviously  enter  into 
‘  the  general  plan  of  the  piece  —  they  are  in  too  strict  harmony 
‘  with  the  unity  of  impression  which  Shakspeare  has  sought, 
‘  to  necessitate  our  insbting  on  their  propriety,  and  to  show  that 
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‘  they  are  not  bizarreries  or  barbarisms,  but  the  consequences  of 

*  a  whole  dramatic  system.’ 

Guizot  and  De  Barante  were  followed  by  Villemain,  who  in 
1827  published  his  essay  on  Shakspeare’s  life  and  genius  (Nou- 
veaux  Melanges  Historiqucs  ct  hitteraires').*  Inferior  to  the 
essay  of  Guizot  in  distinct  enunciation  of  principles,  it  had 
greater  effect  upon  France;  perhaps  because  France  was  then 
better  prepared  to  accept  its  doctrines.  Villemain’s  mind  is  of 
an  academic  cast,  and  is  peculiarly  alive  to  the  beauties  of  the 
classic  school  His  acknowledgment  of  Shakspeare,  therefore, 
came  with  greater  force ;  and  his  defence  of  the  grave-diggers 
was  not  the  defence  of  an  advocate  anxious  for  license  for 
its  own  sake.  There  was  an  earnest  rec(^nition  of  the  poet’s 

*  beauties,’  and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  drama  is  not 
necessarily  of  one  form  only ;  but  there  was  none  of  that  idolatry 
of  Shakspeare’s  faults,  which  the  Germans  have  made  an  article 
of  faith.  ‘  All  the  absurd  improbabilities,’  he  says,  ‘  all  the  buf- 

*  fooneries  of  which  Shakspeare  is  so  lavish,  were  common  to  the 

*  rude  theatre  which  we  possessed  at  the  same  era;  it  was  the  mark 

*  of  the  times :  why  should  we  now  admire  in  Shakspeare  the 

*  defects  which  are  every  where  else  buried  in  oblivion,  and  which 

*  have  survived  in  the  English  poet,  only  on  account  of  the  sub- 

*  lime  traits  of  genius  with  which  he  has  surrounded  them.’  This 
differs  as  widely  from  Schlegel  and  Ulrici,  who — seeing  in  those 
improbabilities  and  buffooneries  the  results  of  mature  delibera¬ 
tion,  and  the  deep  significance  of  a  profound  thinker — persuaded 
themselves  that  faults  were  beauties,  as  it  differs  from  the  earlier 
French  critics,  by  whom  these  faults  had  been  exa^crated,  tra¬ 
vestied,  and  caricatured.  *  It  is  necessary,’  adds  Villemain,  ‘  in 

*  judging  Shakspeare,  first  to  reject  the  mass  of  rude  and  false 

*  taste  which  oppresses  him;  it  is,  perhaps,  also  necessary  to  avoid 
building  systems  applicable  only  to  our  own  times  with  these 

*  old  monuments  of  the  ^e  of  Elizabeth.  If  a  new  form  of 

*  tragedy  should  proceed  from  our  actual  manners,  and  from  the 
‘  genius  of  some  great  poet,  this  form  would  no  more  resemble 

*  the  tragedy  of  Shakspeare  than  that  of  Racine.’  In  his  ‘  Cours 
‘  de  Litterature,’  Villemtun  has  some  admirable  remarks  on 
Shakspeare ;  whom  he  contrasts  with  Voltaire,  and  triiunphantly 
shows  that  not  only  in  depth  and  truth  of  passion,  but  also  in 
bon  gout,  Shakspeare  is  greatly  the  superior  I 

From  this  time  downwards,  the  Shakspeare  mania  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  spread.  In  1829  Alfred  de  Vigny  produced  his 
careful  translation  of  Othello  on  the  stage  of  the  Theatre 

*  It  has  been  translated  in  Drake’s  ‘  Memorials  of  Shakspeare.’  - 
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Fran9ai8,  It  was  confessedly  ap  ^^;eriuje)ii;.  Jle  wished  to* 
settle  the  following  problem  r.  ‘Eaysce^e  'I^ia99aise  s’ouviira-t- 
<  elle,  on  non,  a  une  tragedie  moderne,  produisante  dans  sa  con- 

*  ception  un  tableau  large  de  la  vie,  au  lieu  du  tableau  resserr^ 

*  de  la  catastrophe  d'une  intrigue ;  dans  sa  composition  des 
‘  caracteres,  non  des  roles ;  dans  son  execution,  un  style  familier, 

*  comique,  tragique,  et  parfois  epique?’  Success  was  the  answer. 
It  was  acted  from  fifty  to  sixty  times.  From  that  time  trans¬ 
lators  have  been  busy ;  critics  have  echoed  the  laudatory  tones  of 
Germany  and  England,  and  every  petty  novelist  and  journalist 
can  quote  ‘  that  is  the  question,’  and  talk  glibly  of  ‘  le  vieux 

*  William  ’  and  ‘  I’immortel  Will.’  Even  the  great  —  the  illus¬ 
trious — the  pyramidal  Dumas  himself,  translates  Hamlet  d  ses 
heures  perdues  ;  and  condescends  to  make  the  denouement  more 
effective  and  plus  logiqxu  /  He  is  a  daring  master  of  paradox 
who  can  now  venture — as  M.  Ducuing,  in  a  very  remarkable 
essay,  lately  ventured* — to  question  Shakspeare’s  superiority 
over  every  other  dramatist  The  critic  just  named  is,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  altogether  mistaken  in  his  views  of  dramatic  art ;  but  as  a 
protest  in  favour  of  the  classic  school,  his  essay  is  both  vigorous 
and  ingenious.  What  particularly  strikes  us  in  it,  is  the  obstinacy 
with  which  he  persists  in  demanding  des  roles  in  lieu  of  cha¬ 
racters  (to  use  De  Vigny’s  happy  phrase),  and  in  seeing  nothing 
but  a  mechanical  regularity  in  dramatic  structure.  We  may 
quote  as  significant  of  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  France  the 
following  passage :  — 

‘  De  demontrer,  apres  tant  d’autres,  comment  Shakspeare  a 
‘  port£  dans  son  cerveau,  depuis  les  plus  suaves  eclosions  de 

*  i’eglogue  jusqu’aux  plus  resplendissantes  creations  de  I’^popee, 

*  et  comment  il  a  su  approprier  a  la  scene  Anglaise  les  modes 

*  les  plus  divers  de  la  poesie  dramatique ;  a  qui  pourrait-il 

*  aujourdhui  paraitre  profitable  de  venir  le  tenter  de  nouveau?’ 

The  admiration  for  Shakspeare,  in  short,  is  now  so  general,  and 
panegyrics  have  become  so  common,  that  M.  Ducuing  is  forced 
to  apologise  for  presuming  to  take  the  other  side.  What  a  change 
from  the  language  of  Voltaire!  That  French  criticism  upon 
Shakspeare  is,  even  now,  entirely  satisfactory,  few  Englishmen 
will  allow ;  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be  distinguished  by  one  merit, 
which  may  in  some  sense  be  a  set-off  against  its  imperfect  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  poet —  we  mean  its  appreciation  of  the  dramatist. 
While  England  writes  glowing  eulogies  on  the  poetry^  and  Ger¬ 
many  utters  oracles  on  the  philosophy,  France  at  present  appears 

*  Shakspeare  et  notre  Repertoire  in  ‘  La  Revue  Nouvelle,’  Jan.  7. 
1846. 
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always  to  bear  in  the  ^ama^c  purpose  of  Sl'^kspcare,  and 
to  remember  tlwit  in  .works  written  for  the  stage  whpt  we  ought 
first  to  inquire  after  is  the  theatrical  art  which  they  display. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  they  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  of  Shakspeare 
being  something  more  than  a  mere  playwright ;  as  for  instance, 
when  they  undertake  to  teach  him  how  he  might  have  produced 
greater  *  effects.’  Thus  Shakspeare  makes  Mat^uff  slay  5lacbeth, 
and  appear  with  his  head  upon  a  pole ;  after  which,  Malcolm  is 
proclaimed  king.  M.  Deschamps  has  not  only  made  Macbeth 
and  Macduff  mortally  wound  each  other  (a  most  unwarrantable 
change), — but,  to  produce  a  coup  de  theatre,  he  summons  the 
witches,  who  with  torches  in  their  hands  appear  on  the  citadel, 
and  then  Macbeth,  slightly  raising  himself^  points  to)  them  and 
exclaims :  — 

‘Malcolm  tu  vas  regner!  e’est  juste!  mais  regarde  ! 

Oui !  voila  les  trois  soeurs  qui  m’ont  perdu.  —  Prends  garde 
A  leurs  conseils  maudits,  et  songe  a  mon  adieu  ! 

(iZ  meurt.  —  Eclat  de  rire  des  sorcieres.) 

Malcolm :  Amis,  vive  Tficosse,  et  ne  croyons  qu’en  Dieu !  ’ 

This  is  doubtless  an  ‘  effect ;  ’  but  it  is  produced  at  the  expense 
of  poetic  consistency.  Shakspeare  understood  the  treatment  of 
his  supernatural  agency  a  great  deal  too  well  to  bring  witches 
into  any  place  less  congenial  to  their  nature,  than  the  ‘  blasted 
*  heath  ’  or  their  own  dark  cave ! 

This  example  alone  may  show  us  how  difficult  it  is  for  the 
poet  to  preserve  the  integral  truth  and  consistency  of  his 
creations,  and  at  the  same  time  to  achieve  theatrical  effects.  We 
English  laugh  at  Dumas  when  he  alters  Hamlet,  and  at  M. 
Deschamps  when  he  alters  Macbeth,  thinking  to  make  them 
more  effective ;  but  we  should  remember  that  Cibber  had  done 
the  same  with  Kichard  III. ;  and  that  our  own  Garrick  —  the 
friend  of  Johnson  and  Reynolds  —  the  great  Shakspearian  in¬ 
terpreter  (as  he  was  called),  had  practised  still  bolder  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  object  of  his  worship,  and  for  precisely  the  same 
purpose.  Our  age  repudiates  such  things;  because  we  have 
learned  to  believe  that  we  cannot  tamper  with  a  work  of  art 
without  injuring  ite  effect.  Though  the  momentary  theatrical 
effect  may  be  heightened,  the  permanent  dramatic  effect  is  spoiled. 
As  before  stated,  the  great  difficulty  which  the  dramatist  has  to 
overcome,  is  to  preserve  the  poetic  truth  of  conception  with  the 
theatrical  effect  of  execution.  In  almost  all  plays,  except  Shak- 
speare’s,  we  see  that  the  difficulty  is  greater  than  the  dramatist  can 
master.  Either  he  sacrifices  poetic  truth  to  theatrical  effect,  or 
he  sacrifices  theatrical  eftect  to  a  poetic  consistency  which  only 
produces  languor  in  the  audience.  Shakspeare’s  ‘  art  ’  consists 
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in  the  marvellous  power  with  which  he  exhibits  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  poetry  in  combination  with  tbe  most  effective  modes  of 
stage  representation.  To  talk  of  his  poetry  as  poetry,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  conditions  of  the  stage  and  the  difficulties  of  those 
conditions,  is  as  if  we  were  to  talk  of  Raphael’s  wonderful  grace, 
beauty,  and  mental  power,  irrespective  of  his  facility  in  trans¬ 
ferring  to  canvass  the  images  which  bewitched  his  soul.  When 
we  think  of  the  plays  of  such  poets  as  Coleridge,  Byron,  Words¬ 
worth,  and  Keats,  ranking,  with  all  their  poetry,  in  the  lowest 
grade  of  theatrical  merit ;  and  compare  with  them  some  of  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare,  ranking  as  the  very  highest  and  most  perfect 
of  theatrical  pieces,  we  shall  perhaps  acknowledge  that  the 
criticism,  which  loses  sight  of  theatrical  art  as  a  main  element 
in  dramatic  art,  must  be  but  one-sided  and  imperfect. 


Art.  III. — Ilistoire  Philosophique  du  Regne  de  Louis  XV. 

Par  le  Comte  de  Tocqueville.  Paris:  1847. 

^^IIE  writer  of  this  work  is,  as  we  understand,  the  father  of 
the  distinguished  Deputy,  and,  for  the  present.  Minister, 
whose  literary  reputation  has  been  so  widely  spread  in  England 
by  his  philosophical  examination  of  American  democracy.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  two  books  that  represent  more  credit¬ 
ably  the  respective  opinions  of  the  last  and  the  present  genera¬ 
tions.  The  Democratie  en  Amerique  is  remarkable  for  the  wise 
candour  and  toleration  with  which  its  author  confesses  the 
defects  of  his  favourite  systems ;  and  recognises  the  points  in 
which  they  might  be  improved  by  borrowing  from  monarchical 
or  aristocratical  examples.  The  Histoire  Philosophique  du  Regne 
de  Louis  Quinze  is  equally  free  from  most  of  the  vices  to  which 
French  literature  seems  now  peculiarly  exposed. 

The  historians  of  the  modem  French  school  have  an  incon¬ 
testable  excellence  in  their  skilful  arrangement,  and  power  of 
rapid  analysis.  But  their  tendency  to  acquiesce  in  the  most  un¬ 
scrupulous  policy,  when  successful,  goes  far  to  render  them 
very  unsafe  guides  in  the  search  for  political  truth.  This  ten¬ 
dency  is,  indeed,  more  or  less  inevitable  in  citizens  of  a  state, 
whose  history,  for  the  last  two  generations,  has  fatigued  us  with 
little  else  than  the  coarse  and  flaring  colours  of  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  crisis.  It  was  the  same  in  ancient  times ;  both  after 
that  marvellous  century  in  which  the  quick  Athenian  genius  ran 
through  all  the  stages  of  national  development ;  and  agmn,  when 
the  great  Roman  Revolution  first  seated  the  Imperial  chiefs  of 
the  democracy  on  the  Curule  Chairs.  The  glories  of  such  an 
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epoch  as  that  which  began  in  1790,  and  through  which  France 
is  still  labouring,  are  too  undeniable  to  make  it  possible  that 
the  nation  should  ignore  them  —  as  has  been  attempted  by  the 
compilers  of  Catholic  and  Legitimatist  text-books  for  French 
schools  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blood  and  tears  are  still 
too  recent,  for  the  children  of  proscribed  parents  to  accept  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  as  it  is  accepted  .and  reverenced  by  Barbas  and 
Louis  Blanc,  or  even  as  palliated  by  Lamartine.  To  reconcile, 
or  rather  to  escape  from  committing  themselves  to,  either  of 
these  extremes,  their  recent  historians  have  mostly  betaken 
themselves  to  a  system  that  represents  society  as  moving  in 
an  invariable  current,  —  which  the  frailties  and  passions  of 
individuals  can  no  more  affect,  than  a  child  can  disarrange  the 
order  of  the  tides  by  throwing  pebbles  into  the  waves.  With 
such  writers  the  end,  of  course,  is  everything ;  though  they  do 
not  so  much  seek  to  justify,  as  totally  to  omit  all  consideration 
of,  the  means.  Actions  and  events  are  regarded,  in  the  mean 
time,  merely  as  necessary  steps  in  a  predestined  sequence,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  which  their  moral  character  is  a  matter  of  no  concern. 

M.  Mignet  is  exclusively  possessed  with  the  idea  of  a  great 
dynasty,  giving  laws  from  Versailles,  to  its  Prefects  at  Madrid 
and  Naples ;  and  is  no  more  disturbed  in  his  enjoyment  of  the  ex¬ 
citing  struggle  which  wtis  decided  by  the  testament  of  Charles  II., 
than  M.  de  Gremonville  was  disturbed  when  Lionne  intoxicatetl 
him  with  the  gratifying  assurance,  ‘  que  sa  Majeste  vous  trouve 

*  le  plus  effronte  des  Ministres  !  —  et  en  cela  il  vous  fait  la  plus 

*  grande  louange  possible.'  *  M.  Capefigue  relates  the  elevation 
of  the  profligate  Dubois  to  the  Cardinalate ;  and  contents  him¬ 
self,  for  .all  commentary,  with  jumbling  together  a  few  phrases 
about  the  invincible  law  of  equality  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
M.  Bignon  is  entitled  to  more  than  ordinary  allowance  in  this 
respect,  in  consequence  of  the  more  than  ordinary  temptation  to 
which  he  was  exposed :  ^je  T engage  a  ecrire  Tliistoire  de  la  diplo~ 

*  matic  Franqaise  de  1792  d  1815,’  was  among  the  bequests  in 
the  Testament  de  Napoleon.  The  same  vice  infects  French 
writers,  in  their  severest  philosophy,  and  on  topics  most  removed 
from  the  exciting  accessories  of  the  hour.  M.  Comte  turns 
neither  to  right  nor  left,  as  the  remorseless  machinery  of  his 
system  crushes  every  example  of  heroic  individual  exertion  into 
its  place  in  the  world’s  preconstituted  march.  M.  Cousin  f, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  radiant  and  beneficent  image  of  the 


*  ‘Negociations  relatives 'k  la  Succession  d’Espagne  sous  Louis 
XIV.’  Par  M.  Mignet,  voL  ii.  p.  248. 
f  ‘Cours  de  Philosophie’  (1828),  par  M.  Victor  Ck>u8in  le^.  x“*. 
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Dictator  Caesar,  has  no  sympathies  for  the  brave  tenderness  of 
Cains  Gracchus,  nor  for  the  melancholy  and  majestic  self- 
devotion  of  the  younger  Brutus. 

We  can  see  no  merit,  we  must  confess,  in  this  cold  abnegation 
of  all  moral  sensibility ;  and  feel,  on  the  contrary,  that  history 
not  only  loses  most  of  its  utility,  but  at  once  lowers  its  dignity 
and  deserts  its  duty,  when  it  thus  renounces  its  high  Censori^ 
functions  ;  and  declines  to  give  judgment  on  the  merits  of  those 
whose  proceedings  it  is  contented  with  recording.  It  is,  accord¬ 
ingly,  as  an  exception  to  this  rule,  that  M.  de  Tocqueville’s 
work  seems  to  us  most  entitled  to  praise.  To  a  rare  power  of 
historical  arrangement,  and  to  a  still  rarer  one  of  historical' 
compression,  he  adds  a  discriminating  honesty,  worthy  (and  we 
can  cite  no  more  honourable  jjarallels)  of  Niebuhr  and  Hallam. 
To  all  appearance  profoundly  royalist  in  his  convictions,  he  is 
never  induced  by  his  partizanship,  to  extenuate  the  infamies  of 
the  Regency  and  the  pare  aux  cerfs.  He  is  still  more  free  from 
the  corrupting  indifference  with  which  M.  Capefigue  speaks  of 
abominations — which  have  never  been  approached,  except  by  the 
foulest  and  basest  of  the  Roman  Csesars, — if  not  in  terms  of 
actual  approval,  at  least  as  the  excusable  concomitants  of  a  high 
civilisation  and  a  brilliant  court.  And  if  at  times  M.  de  Toeque- 
ville  averts  his  eyes  from  this  blind  and  enervated  Royalty  to  the 
fiery  baptism  that  awaited  it,  it  is  only  to  remind  us  that  its 
crimes  were  severely  (though  not  more  severely  than  consistently) 
expiated,  in  the  Temple  and  on  the  Place  de  la  Guillotine. 

We  have  many  works  that  detail  the  patient  exertions  by 
which  separate  departments  of  the  great  Bourbon  Monarchy 
were  elaborated  to  their  culminating  grandeur :  But  it  is  curious 
to  observe  how  instinctively  most  French  writers  have  shrunk 
from  the  unattractive  turpitudes  that  prepared  its  decay.  M.  de 
Tocqueville,  however,  takes  up  the  history  of  France  from  the 
moment  when  the  Grand  Monarque  is  laid  in  St.  Denys,  full  of 
years  and  honours ;  and  honestly  as  well  as  skilfully  traces,  till 
the  very  eve  of  their  outbreak,  the  causes  of  dissolution  which 
were  already  undermining  the  stately  fabric  he  had  erected. 
The  cumbrous  ceremonial  of  Versailles,  and  the  sanctimonious 
exterior  enforced  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  gave  way  at 
once  to' the  wildest  profligacy.  The  exaggerated  tone  of  high- 
flown  loyalty  was  succeeded  by  cynical  ridicule  and  ostentatious 
heartlessness.  Court  and  nation  together  sank  lower  and  lower 
in  corruption ;  till  at  last,  on  the  tardy  accession  of  a  religious 
and  conscientious  Prince,  he  finds  himself  unable  to  rally  round 
his  polluted  Throne  a  single  sentiment  of  respect  or  confidence. 

Internally,  the  history  of  the  long  and  inglorious  reign  of 
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Louis  XV.  is  a  succession  of  tyrannical  edicts  and  financial  em¬ 
barrassments.  Its  external  history,  which  we  are  here  prin¬ 
cipally  to  consider,  may  be  divided  into  three  periods,  —  corre¬ 
sponding  closely  enough  with  similar  periods  in  that  of  England. 
The  first  of  these  includes  the  compulsory  peace  which  followed 
the  "War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (a.d.  1713 — 1742);  and  of 
this  epoch  the  Regent  Orleans  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  are  the 
main  representatives.  The  next  period  includes  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  (1742 — 1748);  the  chief  agents  in  which 
are  Marshal  Belleisle,  and  (perhaps  we  may  add)  Lord  Carteret. 
The  last  commences  with  the  Seven  Years’  War  (1756 — 1763) ; 
in  which  the  Due  de  Choiseul  and  William  Pitt  wielded  against 
each  other  the  full  enei^es  of  their  respective  nations.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  during  which  of  these  periods  France  was  most 
effectually  discredited.  But  through  them  all  there  moves  the 
living  embodiment  and  representative  of  his  day,  —  the  worth¬ 
less,  frivolous,  and  brilliant  Due  de  Richelieu. 

<  The  first  period  we  have  named  is  characterised  by  the 
gradual  modification  of  the  Treaties  of  Utrecht.  These  trea¬ 
ties  were,  in  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  what  the  Treaties  of  Vienna  have  been  to  our  own 
generation  till  within  the  last  year,  —  the  recognised  basis 
of  European  international  law.  Concluded  by  Bollngbroke’s 
Tory  administration  in  the  hour  of  extreme  political  need, 
they  were  yet  wisely  and  honourably  accepted  by  George  I. 
and  his  Whig  Cabinet.  There  has  seldom  been  an  instance  in 
which  a  departure  from  that  rule  of  international  good  faith, 
to  which  the  new  government  conformed,  would  have  been  so 
nearly  justifiable.  The  treaties  in  question  had  been  purchased 
for  the  House  of  Bourbon,  by  the  violation  of  solemn  alliances 
abroad ;  and  at  home  by  cabals,  in  which  a  knot  of  conspirators 
played  on  the  prejudices  of  an  imbecile  Queen  and  an  ignorant 
faction,  till  their  reckless  partizanship  was  scarcely  distinguish¬ 
able  from  treason.  Nor  had  the  tranquillity  secured  for  Europe 
been  such  as  to  excuse  the  means  by  which  it  had  been  attained. 
Between  Spain  and  Austria,  the  nominal  principals  in  the  War 
of  the  Succession,  there  existed  only  a  precarious  armistice. 
England  and  Holland  still  fancied  themselves  in  danger  from 
the  formidable  alliance  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Cabinets. 
The  aggrandisement  permitted  to  the  House  of  Savoy  was  a 
standing  grievance  to  the  Power  in  whose  Italian  preponderance 
we  were  then  most  deeply  interested.  The  clumsy  stipulations 
for  which  we  had  exchanged  our  hold  on  Dunkirk,  were  evaded 
by  the  extension  of  the  neighbouring  fortifications  at  Mardyck. 
But  the  Whig  Government,  we  repeat,  acted  wisely  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  situation  as  their  predecessors  liad  left  it.  Through 
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fifteen  years  they  laboured  zealously  to  modify  and  improve  it ; 
and  at  length  the  policy,  which,  though  it  was  once  for  a  short 
time,  opposed  by  Walpole,  is  inseparably  and  most  justly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  name,  realised  its  crowning  triumph  at  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1731. 

However  Frsvnce  might  be  exhausted  by  the  War  of  the 
Succession,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  continuance  of  peace 
would  long  have  been  compatible  with  the  life  of  Louis  XIV. 
Even  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  his  evasion  of  the 
treaties  for  which  his  English  jmrtizans  had  sacrificed  their 
honour  and  all  the  promise  of  their  future  career,  had  been  so 
glaring,  as  to  extort  even  from  Harley’s  government  a  decent 
and  perfunctory  protest.  But  at  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  causes  of  irritation  were  daily  multiplied.  Boling- 
broke  and  Ormond  were  welcomed  at  Versailles  with  splendid 
hospitality.  The  profession  of  high  Jacobitism  became  fashionable 
even  with  men  like  St.  Simon,  the  habitual  frondeurs  of  the 
Court.  Lord  Stair,  the  English  ambassador  of  King  George, 
was  scarcely  received  at  half-a-dozen  houses  in  Paris;  while 
the  titular  honours  of  King  James  were  affectedly  acknowledged 
at  St  Germain.  Active  preparations  were  carried  on  in  the 
French  ports  for  a  descent  by  the  Pretender  on  the  English  coast 
But  we  were  saved  from  actual  attack  by  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  the  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  That  prince 
had  long  been  disliked  by  all  who  adhered  closely  to  his  uncle’s 
military  and  diplomatic  policy.  Lord  Stair,  therefore,  bent  upon 
employing  the  interval  of  peace  in  quietly  reconstructing  the 
great  Protestant  Alliance,  warmly  encouraged  him  to  assume 
the  sole  Regency,  and  offered  him  the  whole  moral  support  of 
England.  •• 

From  the  marriage  of  Philip,  the  Regent’s  father,  with 
Henrietta  of  England,  in  1661,  down  to  the  FHes  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  in  1830,  there  attaches  to  the  Housa  of  Orleans  an 
unusual  continuity  of  historical  interest  —  and  especially  in  its 
bearing  on  the  contemporary  policy  of  England.  We  are  told 
that  Louis  XIV.  was  mainly  guided  in  his  choice  of  Versailles 
as  the  habitual  residence  of  his  Court,  by  the  recollections  which 
associated  Paris  with  the  stormy  times  of  the  Fronde,  and  the 
days  when  Anne-Marie  de  Montpensier,  la  grande  Made- 
moiselle,  ordered  the  cannon  of  the  Bastille  to  be  fired  on  the 
royal  troops.  But  this  ostrich-like  policy  only  served  to  blind 
the  Kings  of  France  to  the  influences  they  left  at  work  behind 
them.  In  the  Palais  Royal  there  arose,  by  the  side  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  its  Court,  the  gathering  germs  and  mimic  centre  of 
a  Bourgeoise  Royalty,  —  the  parhelion  to  the  sun  of  the  elder 
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Bourbons ;  and  with  it  grew  the  House  of  Orleans,  thriving  on 
all  the  errors  of  the  monarchy,  and  strengthening  in  its  weak¬ 
ness.  In  that  House,  at  all  seasons  of  difficulty,  the  population 
and  society  of  Paris  were  familiarised  with  the  focus  of  a 
chronic  opposition;  and  through  all  their  varieties  of  genius, 
the  younger  branch  was  sure  to  parade  its  antipathy  to  the 
prevailing  tastes,  and  most  unpopular  characteristics  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  Louis  XIV.  never  forgot  the  pretensions  of  his  brother 
(Monsieur,  as  he  was  styled,  in  the  fashion  which  expired  with 
Charles  X.)  to  Infringe  on  certain  customary  etiquettes.  When 
the  cause  of  Philip  V.  was  overcast  in  Spain,  we  find  the  future 
Regent  intriguing  with  the  English  generals,  and  offering  himself 
as  the  fittest  representative  of  a  compromise.  Extravagantly 
licentious,  in  opposition  to  the  formal  hypocrisies  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon ;  extravagantly  Jansenist,  in  opposition  to  the  Mo- 
linism  of  her  successor,  Madame  de  Chateauroux ;  Anglomane 
with  a  zealous  Constitutionalism,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
States-General ;  mercilessly  propagating  the  first  slanders  against 
Marie- Antoinette ;  adored  by  the  Manuels  and  Lafayettes  of 
the  Restoration  —  the  House  of  Orleans  was  not  more  surely 
and  steadily  advanced  towards  power  by  its  own  ambition, 
than  by  the  sleepless  suspicions  of  the  reigning  branch.  The 
whole  testament  of  Louis  XIV.  was  inspired  by  the  conviction, 
that  without  openly  annulling  the  last  Spanish  renunciations, 
and  surrounding  the  cradle  of  Louis  XV.  with  the  elements  of 
a  European  war,  it  was  impossible  to  exclude  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  from  the  nominal  Regency ;  but  that  it  w'as  desirable  to 
place  the  whole  real  power  in  the  hands  of  the  legitimated 
Princes,  the  Due  du  Maine  and  the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  who 
alone  were  considered  to  represent  faithfully  the  maxims  and 
principles  of  the  Monarchy. 

The  Orleans  Regency  maintained  to  its  close,  and  bequeathed 
to  its  immediate  successors,  a  latitudinarian  and  compromising 
policy,  very  different  in  spirit  from  the  resolute  dynastic  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  preceding  reign ;  and  for  this  it  has  been  condemned 
without  measure  by  the  ultra-royalists  of  its  own  day,  and  by 
the  few  French  writers  who,  in  our  own  time,  have  permitted 
themselves  to  remember  that  France  owes  her  most  important 
and  permanent  acquisitions  to  the  Bourbon  family.  Many  of 
the  Regent’s  most  trusted  supporters  complained  of  his  de¬ 
fection  from  the  traditional  alliances  with  Spain  and  Sweden. 
The  expert  staff  of  French  diplomatists,  trained  in  the  school 
of  Lionne,  Pomponne,  and  Torcy  —  men,  to  whom  every  court 
in  Europe  had  been  for  half  a  century  a  post  of  observation,  in 
standing  hostility  to  the  English  and  Imperial  legations — had  still 
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strength  to  thwart  by  their  indifference  the  new  schemes  wWch 
they  were  commissioned  to  execute.  The  Marshals  of  France, 
who  had  won  distinction  in  the  wars  of  the  Reunion  and  of  the 
Succession,  all,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
threw  their  weight  into  the  same  scale.  Villars  even  compiled 
a  formal  memorial,  in  which  he  urged  on  the  Regent  a  moderate 
approximation  to  Spmn.  M.  de  Tocqueville  acquiesces  in  this 
advice  so  far  as  relates  to  the  possible  extension  of  Spanish 
influence  in  Italy ;  and  he  also  laments  that  the  Regent  missed 
the  opportunity  of  at  once  securing,  by  an  alliance  with  Turkey, 
in  the  year  1719,  a  position  in  the  rear  of  Austria;  and  that 
he  should  not  have  developed  the  policy  which  combined  Riche¬ 
lieu  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  by  substituting  a  Russian  for  a 
Swedish  alliance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  indeed  of  the  justice 
of  these  complaints  against  the  foreign  policy  of  the  regency. 
But  we  are  not  the  less  convinced  that  Philip  and  his  ipinister 
Dubois  showed  singular  skill  in  the  attitude  they  assumed ;  and 
that  all  their  short-comings  are  chargeable  on  the  ferocious 
opposition  which  threatened  the  former,  from  the  moment  that 
he  broke  through  the  testament  of  Louis  XIV.  and  assumed 
the  sole  Regency. 

From  that  moment  there  could  be  no  peace  between  Philip  of 
Orleans  and  the  adherents  of  the  old  Court.  The  new  regime 
ushered  in  a  true  revolution  —  at  once  social,  political,  and 
religious.  It  was  inaugurated  by  an  exposure  of  the  financial 
ruin  to  winch  the  expensive  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  had  brought  the 
kingdom.  It  then  at  once  attacked  all  the  Princes  of  his  family 
whom  he  had  most  delighted  to  honour ;  and  their  defence  and 
reprisals  were  embittered  by  all  the  acrimony  of  feminine  malice, 
in  the  person  of  the  Duchesse  du  Msdne.  Except  for  her,  indeed, 
it  is  probable  that  her  husband,  an  educated  but  retiring  and  unam¬ 
bitious  man,  would  have  quietly  acquiesced  in  his  deposition. 
But  she  was  a  daughter  of  the  great  Conde ;  and  having  once 
lowered  herself  by  an  alliance  with  a  legitimated  Prince,  her 
whole  subsequent  life  was  a  struggle  to  repidr  this  humiliation. 
The  history  of  faction — fertile  in  indignities — does  not  contain  an 
instance  of  warfare  so  savage,  so  unprincipled,  and  unrelenting, 
as  now  broke  forth  agtunst  the  Regent.  The  head-quarters  of 
the  conspiracy  were  fixed  among  die  gardens  and  terraces  of 
Sceaux ;  and  there,  amid  the  wits  and  savants,  whom  Madame 
du  Maine,  reviving  the  usages  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  had 
collected  round  her,  were  coined  the  libels  which,  inshrined  in 
Duclos,  in  the  terrible  Philippiques  of  La  Grange  Chancel,  and 
in  Soulavie’s  Memoirs  of  Richelieu,  have  placed  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  as  a  monster  of  lust  and  cruelty,  on  a  parallel  with 
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Nero  and  the  Bor^iag.  We  have  now  reason  to  believe  their 
most  frightful  details  to  have  been  utterly  untrue, — to  have  been 
explmn^  in  some  points  by  the  Regent’s  notorious  spirit  of 
bravado,  and  refuted  in  others  by  the  equally  notorious  gentle¬ 
ness  of  his  nature.  But  these  attacks  made  themselves  a  voice 
through  all  the  ramifications  of  Frcnch  society  —  in  the  Jesuit 
colleges — in  the  diplomatic  circles  all  over  Europe  —  in  La 
Vendee  and  Languedoc  —  already  the  classic  soil  of  Royalist 
counter-revolution. 

While  the  Regent  was  thus  incessantly  liarassed  by  an 
organisation  which  was  always  ready  to  exchange  its  lampoons 
and  epigrams  for  the  poison-bowl  and  the  secret  dagger,  and  which 
corrupted  his  own  representatives,  and  defied  him  at  his  own 
council-board.  Lord  Stair  was  perpetually  at  his  side,  to  remind 
him  of  the  inextinguishable  hatred  of  the  ultra- Royalists,  and 
to  urge,  in  Bishop  Atterbury’s  words,  ‘  that  cracked  titles  must 
‘  rest  upon  each  other.’  The  Triple  Alliance  of  1715,  by  which 
George  I.  and  the  Regent  gave  a  mutual  guarantee  for  the 
succession  prescribed  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  was  thus  a  matter 
of  sheer  necessity.  It  was  the  same  with  the  Regent’s  com¬ 
pulsory  refusal  to  displease  England  by  concluding  a  Russian 
and  Turkish  alliance.  The  mere  instinct  of  self-preservation  at 
home  committed  him,  in  short,  irredeemably,  as  the  antagonist 
of  the  Catholic  cause  in  Europe ;  and  the  Catholic  cause  (if  we 
may  use  that  expression  to  describe  the  party  which  peculiarly 
embraced  the  views  of  Louis  XIV.)  was  still  too  formidable  to 
enable  him  to  dispense  with  the  help  so  officiously  proffered, 
even  though  it  came  from  the  habitual  enemies  of  his  race  and 
country.  At  the  head  of  the  Catholic  cause  in  Europe  stood 
two  of  the  most  remarkable  names  in  history  —  George  Henry 
Goertz  and  Giulio  Alberoni ;  And  to  appreciate  properly  the 
Regent’s  difficulties,  we  must  glance  for  a  moment  at  these,  his 
two  great  antagonists. 

The  great  coition,  against  which  Charles  XII.  passed  his 
life  in  struggling,  had  originated  in  a  dispute  between  the  Duke 
of  Holstein-Gottorp  and  the  King  of  Denmark.  The  former 
had  shared  in  the  reverses  which  fell  upon  the  Swedish  cause 
after  the  battle  of  Pultowa ;  and  the  hurricane  which  blew  from 
all  the  northern  courts  during  Charles  XII.’s  Turkish  exile,  forced 
him  to  submit  to  Denmark,  by  the  capitulations  of  Tonningen 
in  1714.  His  minister,  Baron  Goertz,  then  attached  himself  to 
the  King  of  Sweden ;  and  the  chivalrous  heart  of  the  king  was 
soon  captivated  by  the  fluency  and  boldness  of  his  new  adviser. 

He  was  a  thoroughly  revolutionary  Minister  —  of  the  school 
which  followed  Richelieu  in  effacing  every  centre  of  local  govern- 
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ment,  and  attacking  every  institution  which  in  the  least  ham¬ 
pered  the  free  and  irresponsible  action  of  the  ]\Ionarchy.  He 
struck,  therefore,  without  flinching,  at  the  Aristocracy ;  and  he 
forced  the  Lutheran  Church  to  furnish  her  part  in  the  national 
expenditure.  The  selfish  dislike  which  he  thus  incurred  added 
to  the  unpopularity  naturally  attaching  to  his  foreign  birth :  But 
one  of  the  elements  in  the  hatred  which  he  excited  is  too  curious 
to  be  passed  over.  Goertz  was  not  free  from  the  mania  of  his 
contemporaries,  for  regarding  the  debasement  of  the  currency  as 
a  panacea  for  financial  distress.  However,  instead  of  resorting 
either  to  a  paper  issue,  or  to  an  adulteration  of  the  gold  and  silver, 
he  attempted  to  give,  by  law,  a  high  value  to  the  copper  currency; 
and  he  whimsically  chose  to  distinguish  these  new  coins  by  the 
names  of  classical  divinities,  —  for  instance,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  the  like.  This  scholarly  caprice  was  seized  on  as  corrobo¬ 
rating  the  imputations  of  impiety  to  which  his  attacks  on  the 
Church  had  exposed  him ;  and  forthwith  a  howl  arose  from  the 
whole  peasant  jx)pulation,  against  ‘the  gods  of  Baron  Goertz!’ 

On  his  accession  to  office  he  found  the  whole  of  Northern 
Europe,  Bussia,  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Denmark,  combined 
against  Sweden.  Upon  the  refusal  of  Charles  XII.  to  agree  to 
proposals  known  in  diplomatic  history  as  ‘  the  Concerts  of  the 
•*  Hague,’  for  the  neutrality  of  the  German  territory,  George  I.  of 
England,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  also  joined  the  league  against 
him.  This  assistance  was  to  be  rewarded  by  the  cession  of 
Bremen  and  Verdenj  of  which  a  late  campaign  had  put  Den¬ 
mark  in  possession ;  in  return  for  which,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  latter  Crown  ultimately  received  the  English  guarantee  for 
Sleswig,  though  only  against  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp.  Goertz  was  bent  on  breaking  up  the  coalition,  and  on 
gratifying  his  master’s  exasperation  against  George  I.  By  ceding 
to  Bussia  the  provinces  she  had  already  conquered,  he  intended 
to  purchase  the  help  of  his  most  formidable  enemy ;  and  then, 
by  rousing  the  Catholic  courts,  in  their  favourite  scheme  of 
subverting  the  Protestant  Succession  in  England,  to  divert  the 
stream  of  Bussian  conquest  to  the  South  and  West.  In  the 
meantime,  Bussia  was  ready  for  the  change.  Her  German 
allies  had  begun  to  dread  the  presence  of  her  armies ;  and  the 
English  government,  true  to  the  principle  which  makes  it  the 
interest  of  a  maritime  Power  to  prevent  the  total  depression  of 
any  continental  state,  had  refused  to  guarantee  to  the  Czar  those 
very  Swedish  conquests  which  Goertz  now  volunteered  to  cede. 
But,  for  the  success  of  this  scheme,  it  was  necessary  that  France 
should  separate  from  England,  by  the  voluntary  act,  either  of  the 
Begent,  or  of  the  party  whose  success  wovild  follow  his  over- 
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throw.  We  have  seen  how  Peter  the  Great  fsuled  in  accom¬ 
plishing  the  former  alternative.  The  hopes  of  the  northern 
Allies  were  now  turned  to  the  younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons, 
at  that  time  pining  in  a  reluctant  submission  to  the  Articles  of 
Utrecht ;  which  decreed  their  exclusion  from  Italy,  and  from  the 
reversionary  prospect  of  the  French  succession. 

While  Goertz  was  thus  occupied  in  the  North,  the  yoimg 
King  of  Sptun  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  of  Parma,  had  reposed 
their  absolute  confidence  in  Alberoni.  He  was  perhaps  the 
last  statesman  whom  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Church  has 
trained  for  a  political  career,  and  whose  claims  to  the  very 
highest  rank  arc  undeniable.  His  sweeping  reforms  arrayed 
against  him  the  most  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  native 
Spanish  party ;  and  the  marvellous  celerity  of  his  downfall  has 
attached  to  him  a  most  undeserved  reputation  for  temerity  and 
shallowness.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  scale  of  the 
comprehensive  improvements  which  he  projected,  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  character  of  ^eir  details,  can  nowhere  be  paralleled,  except 
in  the  year  of  Caesar’s  Dictatorship,  or  in  the  reorganisation  of 
the  French  Republic  by  Napoleon,  which  hL  Thiers  so  strikingly 
depicts  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Histoire  du  Consulat.  But 
at  Rome  and  at  Paris  the  shock  of  an  organic  revolution  had 
already  cleared  a  free  space  for  the  exertions  of  statesmen;  while 
the  slow  decay,  which  for  a  century  had  crippled  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment,  had  only  additionally  cumbered  the  ground  with  the 
fragments  of  condemned  institutions.  Alberoni  was  hampered  at 
every  turn  by  the  parasites  of  the  abuses  he  attacked.  All  the 
sacrosanct  etiquette  of  that  formal  Court,  the  rigid  machinery 
of  the  Councils,  the  endless  multiplication  of  subordinate  officials, 
the  privileges  of  exclusive  access  to  the  Royal  person,  were  all  of 
them  available  points  of  defence  against  such  a  reformer;  and  re¬ 
newed,  one  after  another,  the  promise  of  disheartening  and  ex¬ 
hausting  him.  But  Alberoni  had  marked  the  vulnerable  point  of 
the  Spanish  government.  Without  waiting  to  take  each  strong¬ 
hold  in  detail,  or  to  corrupt  their  garrisons,  he  struck  boldly  at 
the  heart  of  the  official  empire.  The  Throne  was  then,  as  it  is 
now,  the  only  Spanish  institution  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself 
amid  the  whirl  of  parties  and  the  shipwreck  of  reputations. 
Till  that  support  failed  Alberoni,  he  could  safely  launch  his  edicts 
from  the  b^chamber  of  the  Escurial,  to  the  arsenals  of  Cadiz 
and  Barcelona,  to  the  manufactories  of  Guadalaxara,  to  the  rich 
and  almost  virgin  treasuries  of  Mexico  and  Havannah.  With  an 
audacity  which  would  have  been  rashness  but  for  its  success,  he 
risked  everything  to  miunttdn  the  Sovereign  in  individual  and 
exclusive  subjection  to  himself.  He  actually  turned  the  Marquis 
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de  Villena,  one  of  the  haughtiest  grandees  in  Spain,  out  of  the 
King’s  apartment.  He  not  only  refused  to  receive  M.  de  Lou> 
ville,  who  was  charged  by  the  Regent  with  a  private  message  to 
the  King,  but  forbad  his  appearing  in  the  streets  of  Madrid. 
He  crushed  even  Father  Daubenton,  the  King’s  Jesuit  confessor, 
and  absolutely  prohibited  his  ever  meddling  with  the  negotia¬ 
tions  pending  between  his  master  and  the  Roman  court.  But 
his  position  had,  of  course,  the  weakness,  as  well  as  the  strength 
of  favouritism.  In  all  Spain  there  was  no  one,  except  perhaps 
Ripperda,  the  Dutch  ambassador,  to  whom  he  trusted  for  co¬ 
operation  ;  aud  he  complmned  that,  with  all  the  weight  of  the 
empire  on  his  shoulders,  he  was  often  reduced  to  do  the  work  of 
a  common  clerk.  ‘  Give  me  five  years  of  peace,’  he  is  stud  to 
have  exclaimed,  ‘  and  I  will  make  Philip  V.  the  most  formidable 
‘  King  in  Europe.’  But  he  dared  not  slight  Elizabeth  of 
Parma ;  her  ambition  forced  him  prematurely  into  a  war ;  and 
at  last,  after  defying  the  French  and  English  courts,  the  gran¬ 
dees  of  Spain,  and  all  the  terrors  of  the  Vatican,  he  fell  before 
the  vulgar  craft  of  the  Queen’s  nurse,  Laura  Pescatori! 

Still  the  work  that  he  actually  accomplished  was  immense. 
It  is  no  small  praise  for  an  Italian  priest  to  have  anticipated 
Chatham  and  Turgot  in  two  of  their  most  characteristic  measures. 
As  the  former,  when  the  Highlands  were  on  the  point  of  revolt, 
and  the  English  armies  were  exhausted,  ‘  looked  for  merit  and 
*  found  it  in  the  mountmns  of  the  North,’  so  Alberoni  had  the 
noble  courage  to  attach  for  the  first  time  the  disaffected  Cata¬ 
lonian  Miguelets,  by  enrolling  them  in  the  royal  forces :  And 
sixty  years  before  Turgot’s  ministry,  Alberoni  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  the  languid  production  of  Spain,  by  removing  the 
custom  houses  that  checked  the  communication  between  the 
inland  provinces.  Abruptly  as  his  reign  was  terminated,  he 
had  already  created  a  navy,  recruited  the  army,  and  provided 
for  its  regular  payment.  He  had  centralised  all  the  branches  of 
official  a^inistration,  and  organised,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
reign  of  Philip  II.,  the  vast  provinces  of  Spanish  America. 
Reversing  the  fatal  policy  which  had  enriched  the  Protestant 
North  with  the  expelled  French  and  Spanish  artizans,  he  in¬ 
vited  Dutch  and  English  families  to  establish  woollen  and  linen 
manufactures  in  Spain.  But  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spsun, 
additionally  displeased  at  the  confirmation  of  the  renunciations 
by  the  treaty  of  1715,  insisted  on  pressing  their  grievances 
against  Austria  to  an  armed  decision,  and  Alberoni  only  saved 
himself  by  yielding.  He  answered  the  Triple  Alliance,  however, 
by  a  descent  on  S^inia,  at  that  time  Austrian.  He  attempted, 
and  with  some  success,  to  ally  himself  with  the  House  of  Savoy. 
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But  this  double  manoeuvre  only  expedited  the  conclusion  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  by  which  Savoy  was  compelled  to  exchange 
Sicily  for  the  barren  island  of  Sardinia.  The  great  Powers  Avere 
determined,  at  any  risk,  to  prcA'cnt  a  general  war.  The  English 
government  was  ready  to  support  Austria ;  and  the  fleet  which 
Alberoni  had  despatched  to  conquer  Sicily,  was  destroyed  oft* 
Palermo  by  Admiral  Byug.  But  Alberoni  still  held  the  threads 
that  were  to  move  the  extensive  organisation  projected  between 
himself  and  Goertz.  Faithful  to  his  task  of  continuing  the  work 
of  Louis  XIV.,  he  threw  himself  into  the  Kussian  and  Turkish 
policy,  which  the  Kegent  had  not  dared  to  adopt.  He  paralysed 
the  Austrian  and  Boman  diplomatists  by  the  ostentation  of  a 
high  Catholic  design ;  and  actively  co-operated  with  the  existing 
cabals  of  the  Duchesse  du  Maine  and  the  French  Koyalists. 

‘  Before  you  take  your  leave,’  he  wrote  to  the  Prince  of 
Cellamara,  his  representative  in  Paris,  ‘recollect  to  spring 
‘  your  mines.’  And  the  mines  exploded  in  the  most  fantastic 
intrigue  that  even  France  has  ever  seen.  The  Fronde  has  been 
called  the  Comedy  —  Cellamara’s  conspiracy  is  the  burlesque,  of 
civil  war.  The  Duchesse  du  Maine,  searching  for  precedents 
through  a  pile  of  folios,  under  the  guidance  of  Boivin  the  an¬ 
tiquary,  ‘  qui  ne  connaissait  d'autre  cour  que  celle  de  Hemiramis,’’ 
—  Count  Laval,  in  a  coachman’s  livery,  driving  her  to  midnight 
interviews  with  the  Spanish  Ambassador, — Malezieu  composing 
addresses  from  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
and  at  his  wit’s  end  for  terror  at  having  mislaid  the  copy, — 
Mademoiselle  de  Launay  holding  a  levee  of  any  fortune-tellers 
and  adventuresses  who  chose  to  profess  themselves  in  possession 
of  secret  information,  —  all  form  a  picture  Avhich  resembles 
nothing  but  one  of  Scribe’s  involved  and  perplexing  dramas. 
The  musical  conspiracies  of  Gustave  or  J^stoeq  are  not  more  inex¬ 
haustible  in  the  imbroglio,  more  varied  in  incident,  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  scenic  attitude.  The  punishment  of  the  detected 
criminals  was  in  keeping  with  the  gay  make-believe  of  the  plot. 
It  is  a  bright  silken  thread  shot  across  the  gloomy  Aveb  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Bastille.  Waiting-maids,  peers  of  France, 
gardes-du-corps,  were  all  hurried  under  the  frowning  portals  of 
Charles  V.  But  when  once  there,  they  flirted,  and  amused  them¬ 
selves  with  jeux-de-societe  ;  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  sang  airs  at 
the  Avindow  from  the  opera  of  Iphigenie,  and  the  Due  de  Riche¬ 
lieu  answered  her  from  his  neighbouring  dungeon,  as  Oreste! 
While  Alberoni’s  support  thus  crumbled  aAvay  in  France,  and  his 
hopes  in  the  North  were  ruined  by  the  fall  of  Charles  XII.  in  the 
trenches  before  Friederichshamm,  the  ministers  of  France  and 
England  continued  inflexible  in  their  measures  for  restoring  peace. 
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Albcronl’s  dismissal  was  sternly  exacted ;  and  at  that  price  the 
King  of  Spain  was  to  have  the  terms  originally  offered  him  by  the 
Quadruple  Alliance.  Alberoni  was  accordingly  sacrificed;  with  the 
same  odious  disregard  of  humanity  and  justice  which  the  Spanish 
Court  had  shown  to  Madame  d’Orsini,  his  predecessor  in  the 
royal  favour.  The  reversion  of  Tuscany  and  Parma,  on  the  ap¬ 
proaching  extinction  of  the  Houses  of  Medici  and  Famese,  was 
assured  to  Don  Carlos,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  V.  by  Elizabeth 
of  Parma :  And  on  this  the  King  of  Spain  at  last  consented  to 
renounce  his  claims  to  those  portions  of  the  old  Spanish  empire 
of  which  Austria  was  then  in  possession.  A  few  minor  points 
were  reserved,  preparatory  to  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace, 
for  the  Congress  of  Cambray. 

Dubois  died,  three  years  afterwards  ;  vomiting  blasphemies  at 
his  physicians,  for  their  ignorance  of  the  ceremonial  which  should 
have  accompanied  the  administration  of  the  last  Sacraments  to 
a  Koman  cardinal !  The  Duke  of  Orleans  soon  followed  him ; 
stricken  with  apoplexy  in  the  very  arms  of  the  beautiful 
Duchesse  de  Phalaris.  But  the  negotiations  for  a  final  pacifica¬ 
tion,  commenced  at  Cambray,  were  not  concluded  till  what  is 
known  as  the  Second  Treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1731.  They  had  been 
interrupted  in  1725,  under  the  influence  of  Alberoni’s  vain  and 
loquacious  imitator,  Kipperda,  by  an  intrigue,  which  is  still  one 
of  the  darkest  and  most  singular  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy. 
For  a  moment,  Europe  seemed  on  the  brink  of  a  general  war. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  powers  were  again  opposed  to  each 
other,  with  a  novel  distribution  of  the  parts.  The  League  of 
Hanover  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  of  Herrenhausen),  com¬ 
bined  England,  Franee,  and  Prussia,  with  the  addition  after¬ 
wards  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  opposition  to  Spain  and 
Austria.  It  was  surmised  that  the  latter  Powers  contemplated 
a  still  closer  union,  which  might  have  resulted  in  reconstructing 
the  empire  of  Charles  V.  But  compliance  with  the  family 
affections  either  of  Elizabeth  of  Parma,  or  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.,  was  at  that  time  an  unfailing  talisman  for  charm¬ 
ing  to  repose  the  most  alarming  tempest.  Don  Carlos  was 
confirmed  in  the  inheritance  of  the  Italian  duchies ;  while  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  States-General  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
which  gave  the  undivided  succession  of  the  whole  Austrian 
dominions  to  Maria  Theresa,  the  emperor’s  eldest  daughter. 
On  these  terms  a  general  peace  was  at  last  signed ;  and  thus 
ended  the  long  controversy  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  which  for 
seventy  years  —  ever  since  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  with 
Maria  Theresa  of  Spain  in  1660  —  had  agitated  Europe. 

In  spite  of  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  lamentation  over  the  decline 
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of  French  influence  at  this  period,  he  has  furnished  in  his  nar¬ 
rative  of  Alberoni’s  fall,  the  best  justification  of  the  Begency  : 

*  II  echoua,  parce  gu'il  rCapprecia  pas  la  tendance  de  son  epoque, 

*  toute  dirigee  vers  le  repos'  Distasteful  as  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  was  to  both  France  and  England,  it  was  simply  impos¬ 
sible  for  either  nation  to  renew  the  struggle  to  which  it  put  an 
end.  It  was  eminently  impossible  for  France  ;  drawn  to  the  very 
verge  of  bankruptcy  by  the  extravagant  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  additionally  distressed  by  the  famine  which  followed  the  War 
of  the  Succession,  by  the  great  Plague  of  Marseilles  in  1720, 
the  burning  of  Ch&lons  and  Rennes,  and  the  gigantic  swindling 
of  Law  and  his  System.  But  though  France  is  represented  as 
at  this  period  habitually  and  criminally  subservient  to  England, 
the  English  cabinet  had,  at  the  same  time,  to  defend  itself  against 
similar  imputations. 

The  popular  idea  of  Walpole,  as  a  Foreign  Minister  (and  we 
repeat,  that  we  use  his  name  in  speaking  of  this  epoch  because, 
though  for  a  time  in  opposition,  he  so  zealously  espoused 
the  policy  of  his  predecessors  on  his  return  as  to  make  it  fairly 
his  own),  is,  we  believe,  verj'  nearly  this :  that  he  deliberately 
and  on  principle  sacrificed  our  foreign  relations  to  his  party  or 
personal  interests.  Many  people  may  think  that  there  was  no 
great  harm,  if  he  did  so.  But  it  would  be  difiScult  to  say  which 
half  of  this  opinion,  combining,  as  it  does,  the  cant  of  the  Crafts¬ 
man  with  the  recent  cant  of  the  representatives  of  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  League,  is  most  preposterously  false.  It  is  undeniably  true 
that,  in  the  face  of  an  opposition,  in  which  the  Tories,  smarting 
imder  the  dread  of  perpetual  exclusion  from  oflfice,  were  rein¬ 
forced  by  impracticable  and  disappointed  Whigs,  the  Whig  Go¬ 
vernment,  led  successively  by  Stanhope  and  by  Walpole,  did  pre¬ 
serve  us  for  five-and-twenty  years  from  a  European  war.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  they  succeeded  in  doing  so,  mainly  by  the 
proofs,  every  where  presented,  of  their  diplomatic  ability ;  by  the 
profound  policy  of  their  combinations,  and  the  readiness  with 
which,  when  it  was  necessary  to  strike,  they  struck  boldly  and 
at  once.  For  it  is  well  observed  by  Professor  Heeren,  that  the 
great  merit  of  the  English  Government  at  this  time,  consisted, 
not,  indeed,  in  evading  war,  but  in  employing  every  means 
which  negotiation  or  demonstrations  could  supply  for  avoiding 
it*  War  indeed  is,  for  the  most  part,  but  the  vulgar  resource 
of  inexperienced  workmen  ;  and  real  statesmanship  is  best 
shown  by  neither  abdicating  a  diplomatic  position,  nor  yet 
breaking  through  it  by  force ;  but  in  making  the  voice  of  our 
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country  heard  whenever  European  interests  are  in  discussion, 
and  by  our  just  appreciation  ot‘  new  situations  as  they  arise,—* 
presenting  her,  in  her  unbroken  power,  either  as  a  mediator  or 
an  example.  And  it  behoves  the  modem  despisers  of  diplomacy 
to  recollect  that  this  is  a  part  doubly  suitable  to  a  maritime  and 
commercial  nation;  which  cannot  repair  the  inaction  of  one 
year  by  a  successful  campaign  or  the  acquisition  of  a  new  pro* 
vince.  In  most  cases  indeed,  we  can  make  ourselves  felt  only 
diplomatically,  if  we  are  to  be  felt  at  all ;  and  must  either  so 
interpose  as  to  appear  to  give  law  to  the  Continent,  or  be  isolated 
from  it.  Such  was  the  policy  of  our  great  Elizabeth;  who 
never  fired  a  single  gun  for  thirty  years ;  and  yet  it  is  from 
her  reign  that  our  continental  influence  is  dated.  Such,  too,  is 
the  consummate  policy  which  has  guided  us  clear  of  the  war 
which  the  most  skilful  observers  pronounced  inevitable  in  1830; 
and  such  also  was  that  of  the  English  Government  from  1715  to 
1740. 

Our  imderstanding  with  the  Regent,  however,  was  then  almost 
as  unpopular  in  England,  as  it  had  been  in  France.  If  the 
Catholic  party  in  the  latter  country  saw  in  the  Triple  Alliance 
a  desertion  of  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  many  of  the 
English  Whigs  it  appeared  an  affront  to  the  memory  of  William 
and  Marlborough.  The  men  who  had  just  driven  into  exile  the 
authors  of  the  Utrecht  Treaty,  look^  coldly  on  an  alliance 
which  not  only  confirmed  that  compromise,  but  put  it  forward 
as  the  chief  security  for  European  peace.  Any  approximation 
of  England  to  France  was,  of  course,  disliked  by  the  Austrian 
Legation ;  and  a  letter  of  Count  Gyllenborg’s  is  given  in  the 
Historical  Register,  which  seems  to  imply  tW  the  acquisition 
of  Bremen  and  Verden,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  was 
an  additional  ground  of  jealousy.  It  was  represented  as  an 
attempt  to  balance  the  House  of  Austria  by  the  creation  of  a 
second  great  Protestant  power  in  the  North  of  Germany ;  And 
the  domestic  enemies  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  pounced  at 
once  on  the  baigmn  about  those  provinces,  as  a  first  instance  in 
which  England  was  sacrificed  to  the  Electorate.  We  know  that 
the  elder  Horace  Walpole  di8a[q)roved  of  the  Triple  Alliance ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  his  party  in  the  Cabinet,  resigned  on  the 
cognate  question  of  a  subsidy  agjunst  Sweden. 

But  putting  aside  the  whole  question  of  our  relations  with 
Northern  Europe,  where  we  repeatedly  mediated  fair  terms  of 
pacification  which  will  well  repay  a  separate  examination ;  it  can 
scarcely  be  denied  that  our  diplomatic  position  through  the  first  five 
and  twenty  years  of  the  Hanoverian  Dynasty,  was  rewarded  by 
most  solid  advantages.  First,  and  above  all,  the  regular  develop* 
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mcnt  of  English  commerce  was  unimpeded  and  progressive  during 
those  long  years  of  peace.  In  the  next  place,  we  succeeded  in 
correcting  some  of  the  most  fatal  errors  of  the  Utrecht  Treaty ; 
— and  this  in  face  of  its  authors,  who  were  not  ashamed  to  taunt 
Walpole  with  subservience  to  the  Prince  whom  they  had  them¬ 
selves  seated  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  exchange  of  Sicily  for 
Sardinia  diminished  the  Italian  influence  of  the  House  of  Savoy, 
— an  influence  at  that  time  invariably  exercised  against  England. 
We  separated,  for  a  season,  France  from  Spain.  We  destroyed 
the  Spanish  fleet,  which  Alberoni’s  genius  had  created.  We 
provided  by  direct  stipulation  against  the  increase  of  the  French 
na>w.  And  finally,  os  far  as  the  faith  of  treaties  could  insure 
it,  we  insured  the  transmission  to  an  ally,  of  the  undivided 
Austrian  dominions. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  M.  de  Tocqueville  keeps  clear  of 
the  common  error  of  over-estimating  the  merits  of  Cardinal 
Fleury.  Because  his  administration  was  something  better  than 
the  intolerable  misgovemment  which  preceded  and  followed  it, 
it  has  become  the  fashion  to  extol  him  as  a  really  wise  and  con¬ 
scientious  minister.  But  there  are  features  in  his  personal  career 
to  us  peculiarly  revolting.  He  had  all  the  patient  subservience  of 
a  priest ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  acquiesc^  in  moral  wickedness 
with  a  readiness  which  could  not  be  surpassed  by  the  mature  cour- 
tiership  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu.  At  an  age  when  ambition  is 
dying  in  the  breasts  of  most  men,  after  a  life  singularly  free  from 
its  temptations,  the  one  governing  principle  of  his  conduct  was, 
a  vigilant  concern  not  to  break  in  on  the  capital  of  his  authority. 
To  Fleury’s  anxiety  to  become  at  last  the  inevitable  minister, 
France  owed  the  two  years  for  which  she  was  delivered  over  to 
be  pillaged  and  tormented  by  the  Due  de  Bourbon  and  Madame 
de  Prie.  To  the  same  ignoble  ambition  we  must  trace  the 
regular  degrees  by  which  Louis  XV.  was  taught  to  lull  his 
heart  and  conscience  in  progressive  abasement,  the  incestuous 
horrors  of  the  House  of  Mailly,  the  mean  concessions  by  which 
the  Minister  purchased  Walpole’s  forbearance,  the  unprincipled 
facility  with  which,  rather  than  part  with  his  darling  power, 
he  joined  in  the  conspiracy  to  despoil  Maria  Theresa.  There 
is  a  painful  difference  between  Fleury’s  behaviour  to  his 
royal  pupil,  and  the  care  with  which  Mazarin  had  educated 
Louis  XIV.  ‘  Never,’  justly  exclaims  M.  de  Tocqueville, 

*  never  was  that  icy  heart  warmed  with  the  ambition  of  creating 

*  a  gre.at  king.’  As  Louis  XV.  rose  to  man’s  estate,  his 
reverend  guardian  was  at  the  pains  of  forming  the  seraglio 
which  was  to  consume  the  energies  and  promise  of  a  reign. 
He  selected  for  the  first  sultana  a  lady  whose  gentle  nature 
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precluded  any  apprehension  of  her  becoming  a  rival  to  his 
influence ;  and  when  she  was  afterwards  supplanted  by  her  own 
sister,  Fleury  did  not  scruple  to  recognise  the  new  favourite, 
and  to  steady  his  hold  of  power  by  watching  the  oscillations’  of 
his  master’s  caprices.  Nor,  we  repeat,  were  the  details  of  his 
administration  at  all  vindicated  by  their  result  The  misery  of 
the  lower  classes  was  constantly  and  frightfully  on  the  increase. 
The  Marquis  d’Argenson,  himself  foreign  minister  at  a  later 
period  of  this  reign,  describes  the  advance  of  public  distress, 
till  it  even  invaded  the  magnificent  privacy  of  Louis  'XN.  The 
Bishop  of  Chartres,  on  one  occasion,  answered  some  official 
inquiries  about  the  state  of  his  diocese,  by  an  assertion  that 
men  and  women  were  *  eating  grass  like  sheep,’  and  startled 
the  court  by  predicting  a  pestilence,  which,  unlike  the  famine, 
w'ould  extend  its  ravages  to  all  classes.  In  reply  to  all  this. 
Floury  and  his  partizans  were  content  to  point  to  the  undeniable 
improvement  of  the  revenue ;  and  to  inveigh  against  individuals 
who  exaggerated  the  general  distress  as  an  opportunity  for  a  parade 
of  charity.  But,  in  spite  of  the  sloth  in'which  Louis  XV.  him¬ 
self  was  buried,  the  sway  of  a  minister,  who  from  pure  selfishness 
•  ran  so  violently  counter  to  the  nobler  parts  of  the  French  charac¬ 
ter,  was  impatiently  borne  by  the  generation  which  had  grown 
up  under  the  Regency.  It  was  impossible  not  to  contrast  the 
indolent  monotony  of  Choisy,  Madame  de  Mailly’s  favourite 
retreat,  with  the  traditions  of  that  gorgeous  chivalry  which  had 
grouped  itself  round  the  young  and  martial  figure  of  Louis  XIV. 
This  discontent  grew  gr^ually  stronger,  till  it  broke  out  on  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1740 ;  and  found  an  ad¬ 
mirable  representative  in  the  brilliant  adventurer  Belleisle  — 
who  played  a  part  of  such  importance  as  to  justify  us  in  going 
a  little  back  into  his  genealogy. 

There  is  not  a  more  curious  episode  in  French  history  than 
the  career  of  Nicolas  Fouquet,  the  superintendent  of  Finance, 
at  the  opening  of  Louis  XIV’s  reign.  From  an  humble  post  in 
connexion  with  the  local  Parliaments  of  Brittany,  he  had  risen 
to  a  power  and  opulence  which  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the 
proudest  of  the  nobility.  His  arrogant  love  of  display  kept 
pace  with  his  real  authority.  He  had  purchased  from  the 
family  of  De  Retz  the  rocky  island  of  Belleisle,  off  the  coast  of 
his  native  province ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  voices  to  warn 
Louis  against  the  danger  of  allowing  an  ambitious  subject  to 
retmn  a  fortified  port,  the  possession  of  which  had  been  guarded 
by  the  Kings  of  France  with  peculiar  jealousy.  It  was  said 
with  greater  reason,  that  in  another  cause  the  superintendent 
had  placed  himself  in  competition  w'ith  his  master, — and  even 
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dared  to  raise  his  presumptuous  eyes  to  the  hand  of  La  Valli^re. 
At  the  instigation  of  Colbert,  whose  rigid  honesty  was  scan¬ 
dalised  by  Fouquet’s  laige-handed  and  prodigal  corruption, 
Louis  determined  to  curb  these  soaring  aspirations:  But  his 
measures  resembled  those  of  a  conspirator  agmnst  an  established 
government,  rather  than  those  of  a  King  correcting  the  excesses 
of  a  too  powerful  subject.  Fouquet  was  suddenly  arrested ;  and 
after  a  trial,  with  which  Madi^c  de  Sevign4  has  made  every 
body  familiar,  was  imprisoned  for  life  in  the  fortress  of 
Pignerol.  He  died  there  in  1680 ;  leaving  four  children,  one 
of  whom,  the  only  daughter,  married  the  Due  de  Charost.  The 
two  elder  sons  died  without  issue ;  a  third  fell  in  love  with,  and 
seduced,  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  L4vis.  The  lady’s  father  first 
married  the  offending  pair,  and  then  turned  them  out  of  doors.  Of 
that  marriage  there  were  bom  two  sons,  respectively  known  as  the 
Comte  and  the  Chevalier  de  Belleisle.  Till  the  death  of  the  old 
Marquis  de  Levis,  they  were  never  noticed  by  their  mother’s 
family  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  their  early  life,  the 
elder  of  the  two  boys  kept  his  eye  always  fixed  on  the  prospect 
of  regaining  something  of  the  splendid  position  from  which  his 
grandfather,  the  superintendent,  had  fallen.  In  the  Wars  of  * 
the  Spanish  and  Polish  Successions,  he  distinguished  himself, 
not  only  by  his  coun^e,  but  by  his  uniform  desire  to  please, 
and  his  success  in  attaching  those  he  was  thrown  amongst. 
He  married  a  Mademoiselle  de  Bethune,  the  great  niece  of  that 
Mademoiselle  d’Arquien,  who  had  followed  Marie  de  Nevers 
into  Poland,  and  herself  afterwards  married  King  John  Casimir 
SobieskL  By  all  these  alliances,  the  Comte  de  Belleisle  found 
himself,  though  in  an  inferior  position  at  Court,  supported  by 
perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  connexion  that  any 
European  subject  could  boast  of.  Apart  from  his  kindred  of 
the  old  French  families,  he  was  a  blood  relation  of  the  Electors  of 
Colc^e  and  Bavaria ;  allied  by  marriage  with  some  of  the  chief 
Polish  nobility,  and,  through  the  Pretender’s  Queen,  with  the 
English  Stuarts.  His  chances  of  rising  higher  were  in  a  still 
greater  degree  owing  to  his  own  admirable  discretion ;  to  the 
skill  with  which  he  1^  steered  through  the  troubled  society  of 
the  Regency  without  making  enemies  or  incurring  dishonour, 
and  to  the  loyalty  with  which  the  two  brothers  co-operated  for 
the  restoration  of  their  House. 

He  now  saw  in  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  a  field 
for  the  military  spirit  we  have  spoken  of,  — a  spirit  which  was  no 
doubt  encour^ed  by  statesmen  who  had  graver  projects  in  view 
for  reviving  the  designs  of  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV.  Ever  since 
the  death  of  his  infant  heir  in  1716,  Charles  YI.  had  occupied 
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himself  in  bribintg;  or  frightening  the  European  powers  into  a 
guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which,  as  we  have  already 
said,  named  Maria  Theresa  as  sole  heiress  of  the  Austrian  domi¬ 
nions.  He  succeeded  at  last  in  every  one  of  these  applications. 
But  the  aged  Eugene  in  vain  reminded  him  that  his  only  real 
guarantee  would  he  found  in  30,000  bayonets.  Charles  accord¬ 
ingly  was  no  sooner  dead  than  Frederic  of  Prussia,  confident  that 
the  other  powers  would  sooner  or  later  yield  to  the  temptations 
which  had  prevailed  with  himself,  put  in  his  claims  to  the  province 
of  Silesia.  The  House  of  Bavaria  was  soon  ready  with  a  forged 
will  in  support  of  its  claims  to  Austria  Proper.  In  Italy  and 
Spain  too,  the  tide  was  rising  on  the  position  of  Maria  Theresa, 
with  equal  rapidity ;  and  Belleisle  lost  no  time  in  taking  it  at 
the  flo(^.  In  an  elaborate  memorial  which  he  presented  to  the 
French  cabinet,  he  won  the  ear  of  Louis  XV.  by  combining  a 
scheme  of  daring  aggression  with  a  complete  and  lucid  exposition 
of  the  details  which  were  to  effect  it.  A  commanding  interven¬ 
tion  of  France  at  the  approaching  Electoral  Diet,  the  elevation 
of  the  Bavarian  family  to  the  Throne  of  the  Caesars,  the  aggran¬ 
disement  of  Prussia  in  the  North,  the  cession  of  Moravia  to 
Saxony,  and  the  political  annihilation  of  Germany  consequent 
on  her  being  thus  broken  into  four  kingdoms  of  the  second  class, 
— such  were  the  daring  projects  and  brilliant  results  promised 
by  Belleisle !  Brilliant  beyond  precedent  for  the  elevation  of 
France  into  the  permanent  centre  of  the  continent, — even  should 
his  plan  have  been  curtailed  of  its  expected  complement  for 
extending  her  geographical  limits  by  the  advance  of  her  frontier 
to  the  Rhine,  and  the  annexation  of  the  Spiritual  Electorates. 
To  support  his  scheme,  he  asked  only  for  150,000  men ;  100,000 
of  whom  were  to  co-operate  with  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube, 
while  50,000  were  to  form  an  army  of  observation  at  home. 
The  disposition  of  Northern  Germany  was  to  be  left  to  the 
King  of  Prussia. 

If  this  plan  had  ever  a  diance  of  success,  it  depended  on  its  being 
heartily  and  warmly  prosecuted  ;  but  Fleury  had  still  influence 
enough  to  cripple,  though  he  lacked  courage  to  oppose,  it.  While 
Belleisle  was  glittering  at  Munich  and  Franefort,  out-dazzling 
sovereign  princes  with  his  sumptuous  retinues,  and  fascinating 
Frederic  at  Berlin  by  the  hardihood  and  rapidity  of  his  strategic 
plans,  Fleury  contrived  that  the  army  of  the  Danube  should  be 
reduced  to  40,000  men,  and  that  France  should  preserve  appear¬ 
ances  by  refusing  to  declare  war  upon  Austria  in  her  own  name, 
and  by  affecting  to  act  merely  as  the  ally  of  Bavaria.  The  various 
pretenders  to  the  inheritance  of  Maria  Theresa  were,  neverthe¬ 
less,  soon  formed  into  one  compact  body ;  and,  by  the  spring  of 
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1741,  the  House  of  Austria  found  itself  opposed  to  the  here¬ 
ditary  alliance  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Bourbons,  backed  by 
the  subordinate  courts  of  Sardinia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 
Prussia. 

The  long  peace  had  already  been  broken,  in  1739,  by  the 
war  between  Spain  and  England.  The  Jacobites,  obedient  to 
the  same  instinct  which  taught  Stanhope  and  Walpole  that  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  was  necessary  to  secure  our  throne  to 
the  House  of  Hanover,  had  concentrated  all  the  malignity  of 
their  opposition  on  the  task  of  driving  us  into  a  war.  A  hete¬ 
rogeneous  party  had,  accordingly,  been  formed  in  Parliament ; 
strengthened  alike  by  deserters  whom  Walpole’s  twenty  years 
of  patronage  had  alienated,  and  by  younger  and  more  ardent 
politicians,  who  revolted  from  the  sordid  accompaniments  of  his 
government.  They  had  gathered  round  a  large  nucleus  of  the 
agricultural  and  ecclesiastical  faction,  which  had  triumphed  for 
a  moment  with  Sachevcrel ;  and  these  latter  brought  to  the 
alliance  a  valuable  contingent  of  the  narrowest  provincialism 
and  the  vulgarest  nationality.  Bolingbroke,  excluded  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  wielding,  out  of  doors,  an  influence  in 
kind  perhaps  unexampled  in  our  history,  was  the  moving 
spring  of  the  combination.  Skilfully  keeping  mooted  questions 
in  abeyance,  offering  in  his  own  genius  and  in  Sir  William 
Wyndliam’s  parliamentary  abilities,  a  full  compensation  for  the 
incumbrance  of  the  stupid  and  irritable  party  with  which  he 
was  still  connected,  he  steered  them  safely  through  the  embar¬ 
rassments  necessarily  produced  by  their  discordant  materials. 
Their  only  chance  of  national  support  lay  in  rousing  the  na¬ 
tional  antipathies  in  their  favour ;  And  at  length,  when  Eliza¬ 
beth  of  Parma,  (provoked,  as  it  is  said,  by  Wdpole’s  refusal  to 
interfere  on  the  extinction  of  the  House  of  Medici,)  redoubled  the 
severity  with  which  the  Spanish  coast-guard  treated  the  contra¬ 
band  trade  carried  on  with  America  in  English  vessels,  the 
people,  deceived  and  indignant,  clamoured  loudly  for  war. 
Walpole  yielded,  against  his  judgment ;  and  grnned  nothing  by 
the  tardy  concession.  The  Opposition  was  determined  not  to 
trust  him  with  the  conduct  of  a  war  he  had  disapproved ;  nor,  as 
it  would  seem,  to  leave  a  single  chance  of  averting  a  general 
European  conflagration.  We  find  it  actually  charged  against 
him  as  a  high  offence,  that  he  still  looked  to  the  possibility  of 
stopping  the  Spanish  war,  by  Cardinal  Fleury’s  mediation !  But 
that  resource  was  now  withdrawn;  and  in  1741  (a  year  before 
Walpole’s  fall)  England  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Spain  on 
her  own  account ;  and  was  allied  to  the  House  of  Austria,  in 
opposition  to  Bavaria  and  France. 
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The  campaign  of  1741,  like  all  in  winch  France  takes  the 
leading  part,  opened  brilllantlj.  The  army  of  observation,  under 
Marshal  Maillebois,  menaced  the  King  of  England’s  Electoral 
dominions ;  and  speedily  frightened  the  Government  of  Hanover 
into  concluding  a  neutrality  for  itself.  In  the  south,  the  grand 
army,  under  the  nominal  command  of  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
rapidly  passing  through  Austria,  took  Passau  and  Linz ;  forced 
Maria  Theresa  to  retire  with  her  court  to  Presburg,  and,  turn¬ 
ing  northwards  into  Bohemia,  invested  Prague.  At  Linz 
Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria  was  proclaimed  Archduke  of  Austria ; 
on  the  23d  of  November  he  was  crowned  King  of  Bohemia ;  and, 
in  the  following  February,  Emperor  of  Germany.  But  on  the 
very  day  of  the  latter  solemnity,  Munich,  his  hereditary  capital, 
was  stormed  and  sacked  by  Mentzel,  the  famous  partizan  chief,  at 
the  head  of  a  half-civilised  horde  from  Hungary  and  the  Tyrol ; 
and  all  Bavaria  then  lay  open  to  their  ravages.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  French  army  was  shut  up  in  Prague,  and  kept  in  check 
by  the  Austrian  forces.  Maillebois,  as  the  year  1742  advanced, 
descending  from  Hanover  into  Southern  Germany,  to  relieve 
Belleisle,  who  had  joined  the  invading  army,  was  cramped  by 
Fleury’s  positive  injunctions  not  to  risk  a  battle ;  and,  at  the 
close  of  the  campaign,  disgraced  for  having  obeyed  them. 
Finally,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  1742-3,  Belleisle  left  Prague, 
and  accomplished  a  retreat  which,  we  believe,  holds  a  high  place 
in  military  history ;  but  it  was  accompanied  by  horrors  which 
M.  de  Tocqueville  compares  to  those  of  Napoleon’s  return  from 
Moscow.  On  his  arrival  in  Franconia,  in  the  spring  of  1743, 
the  remnant  of  his  army  was  broken  up.  Neither  Us  former 
popularity,  nor  the  skill  with  which  he  had  extricated  himself 
from  his  disastrous  position,  protected  him  from  the  fate  of 
Maillebois.  He  was  ordered  to  leave  Versailles,  and  to  assume 
the  government  of  Metz.  The  Hanoverian  and  English  troops, 
released  from  the  army  of  observation,  had  also  marched  south, 
and,  in  May  of  the  same  year,  defeated  a  third  Freneh  army  at 
Dettingen.  The  reverses  of  the  French  arms  were  followed  by 
the  defection  of  their  allies :  And  the  first  example  was  set  by 
Prussia  and  Sardinia. 

There  is  a  singular  analogy  between  the  history  of  these  two 
states.  It  originates  in  their  position ;  and  has  been  continued 
in  the  points  which  most  nearly  redeem  the  errors  of  their  rulers. 
Prussia  and  the  Sardinian  States,  alike  without  natural  or  de¬ 
fensible  frontiers,  have  been  almost  necessarily  forced,  by  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  into  a  policy  of  crU’t  and  violence. 
Alike  pressed  upon  by  France  and  Austria,  they  have  scarcely 
ever  taken  a  step  permanently  backwards.  Ever  since  Albert  of 
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Brandenburgh  declared  his  independence,  the  history  of  Prussia 
is  a  record  of  provinces  forcibly  tom  from  Poland,  from  Austria,' 
and  Sweden.  The  history  of  the  House  of  Savoy  again,  has 
found  its  exponent  in  the  Piedmontese  proverb,  that  Lombardy 
is  like  an  artichoke,  and  must  be  eaten  leaf  by  leaf.  But,  how¬ 
ever  this  selfish  policy  may  have  been  embraced,  it  is  due  to 
these  states  to  recollect  how  with  each  of  them  it  has  been 
subordinated  to  an  honoiuable  sense  of  German  and  of  Italian 
nationality.  Always  ready  to  purchase  fresh  provinces  by  sup¬ 
porting  intruders,  neither  Prussia  nor  Sardinia  have  ever  failed 
to  arrest  their  progress,  as  soon  as  there  seemed  a  danger  of 
foreign  influence  overlaying  the  institutions  and  crushing  the 
spirit  of  their  common  country.  And  this  analogy  has  been 
again  very  curiously  illustrated  in  the  course  of  the  last  twelve- 
month,  when  almost  the  same  day  brought  intelligence  of  the 
bold  grasp  which,  amid  the  crash  of  thrones  and  the  abortion 
of  constitutions,  Prussia  and  Sardinia  respectively  made,  at  the 
chieftainship  of  the  German  and  the  Italian  races.  Alas  for 
Prussia,  should  the  resemblance  in  working  out  this  last  experi¬ 
ment  also  coincide ! 

■  In  Italy  the  Spanish  Bourbons  had  reluctantly  acknowledged 
the  Austrian  supremacy;  and  it  was  still  doubtful,  w'hcther  the 
expulsion  of  the  barbarians  would  convert  Lombardy  into  a 
French  Prefecture  under  Don  Philip,  or  meige  it  into  the 
Sardinian  States  and  place  Charles  Emmanuel  at  its  head  as 
King  of  Upper  Italy.  Maria  Theresa  was  plainly  interested  in 
allowing  full  scope  for  the  development  of  these  divergent  in¬ 
terest®  ;  and  it  has  been  surmised  that,  in  hopes  of  frightening 
the  King  of  Sardinia  into  a  peace.  Admiral  Haddock,  who 
commanded  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  was  ordered  not  to  oppose 
the  landing  of  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  Bay  of  Spezzia.  The 
result  turned  out  as  had  been  expected.  The  house  of  Savoy 
being  already  inclosed  by  Bourbon  Princes,  in  France,  in  Naples, 
and  in  Parma,  its  eastern  frontier  was  now  to  be  menaced  by  a 
fourth  establishment  in  Lombardy.  Charles  Emmanuel  has¬ 
tened  to  make  peace  at  Turin;  and  in  September,  1743,  con¬ 
cluded  the  Treaty  of  Worms,  by  which  he  engaged  to  assist  in 
defending  Lombardy,  in  return  for  several  additions  to  his 
northern  and  eastern  frontier. 

In  the  meantime  Frederic  had  also  broken  off  from  his  allies. 
Dazzled  as  he  was  by  Belleisle’s  genius,  he  had  never  agreed  to 
the  scheme  of  erecting  Louis  XV.  into  the  Lord  Paramount  of 
Germany.  Silesia  once  secured,  he  co-operated  lazily  with  the 
French  armies  in  Bohemia;  and  at  last,  under  Lord  Hyndfort’s 
mediation,  concluded  the  Peace  of  Breslau  —  an  arrangement  by 
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which  England  afterwards  guaranteed  his  peaceful  posse^on 
of  Silesia. 

His  allies  thus  falling  off,  and  France  stunned  by  her  reverses, 
Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria  was  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  ruin 
of  his  brilliant  expectations.  In  1744,  conferences  were  opened 
at  Hanau,  when  he  offered  to  renounce  all  his  cltums  to  the 
Austrian  inheritance,  in  return  for  being  acknowledged  as 
emperor,  and  allowed  a  monthly  subsidy  from  England.  The 
English  ministiy,  and  especially  Lord  Carteret,  were  severely 
blamed  for  letting  slip  this  opportunity  of  terminating  the  war ; 
But  Maria  Theresa  was  inflexible.  Her  own  spirit,  and  that  of 
her  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  mountaineers,  had  communicated 
itself  to  her  councils ;  and  now,  when  the  formidable  coalition 
which  had  driven  her  from  town  to  town  was  breaking  up,  she 
would  not  hear  of  peace,  unless  Bavaria  united  its  forces  to  the 
Austrians,  and  joined  her  in  a  vigorous  effort  to  wrest  back 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  from  France.  She  reckoned  on  the 
failing  courage  and  visible  hesitation  that  now  ruled  the  French 
Court.  But  France  was  on  the  eve  of  a  crisis,  tantamount  to 
a  change  of  ministry,  which  revived  the  half-extinguished 
embers  of  the  quarrel. 

Fleury,  distrusted,  like  Walpole,  by  the  promoters  of  a 
war  in  which  he  had  reluctantly  engaged,  had  sunk  beneath  the 
mortifications  and  anxiety  consequent  on  Belleisle’s  retreat 
from  Prague.  He  died  in  January,  1743 ;  and  with  his  last 
breath,  forgetting  how  effectually  he  had  crushed  every  generous 
impulse  in  his  pupil’s  mind,  he  implored  Louis  XV.  to  have  no 
more  first  ministers,  but  in  future  to  govern  for  himself.  Louis 
followed  half  his  advice  ;  and  the  sway  of  a  first  minister  only 
gave  place  to  that  of  a  mistress.  For  the  next  thirty  years, 
Madame  de  Chateauroux,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  M^ame 
du  Barri,  were  the  real  prime  ministers  of  France.  Not  only 
did  these  ladies  enjoy  the  intimate  confidence  of  the  monarch,  not 
only  were  their  whims  ostentatiously  gratified,  and  their  patronage 
assiduously  sought,  but  they  were  formally  recognised  as  con¬ 
stitutional  authorities  —  if  the  word  is  not  a  misnomer,  when 
applied  to  any  functionaries  in  an  oriental  despotism.  To  them 
the  secretaries  of  state  addressed  regular  reports,  and  under  their 
inspection  conducted  public  business.  At  first,  indeed,  the 
change  was  rather  for  the  better ;  the  few  months  during  which 
Louis  XV.  showed  some  regard  for  public  duty  were  due  to 
Madame  de  Chateauroux.  But  there  is  a  tragic  solemnity  in 
her  dazzling  rise  and  appalling  end,  whieh  transports  us  from  the 
gaudy  antechambers  of  Versailles,  to  the  broad  shadows  and 
lurid  atmosphere  of  an  old  Greek  legend. 
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Her  story  is  given  at  length  in  the  commonest  French  His¬ 
tories  ;  still  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  not  familiarised  with  the 
brutal  callousness  of  the  cotemporary  memoirs,  to  credit  or  con¬ 
ceive  it  in  the  fulness  of  its  splendid  infamy.  Henry,  Marquis 
de  Nesle,  the  head  of  an  ancient  House  whose  honours  dated 
from  the  Crusades,  was  the  father  of  five  daughters,  —  all  of 
them  the  mistresses  of  Louis  XV. !  Louise,  the  eldest,  in  whom 
observers  loved  afterwards  to  trace  something  of  the  gentle- 
heartedness  and  humility  which  had  often  redeemed  the  parallel 
frailties  of.La  Valliere,  was  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  her 
cousin,  M.  de  Mailly,  and  placed  as  a  lady  in  waiting  at  the 
court  of  Queen  Maria  Leckzinska.  Selected  hy  Cardinal 
Fleury  to  be  the  King’s  mistress,  she  bore  her  scandalous 
honours  so  meekly,  as  to  retain  her  position  for  several  years, 
without  exciting  envy  or  dislike.  But  she  seems  to  have  been 
an  exception  to  the  genius  of  her  kindred.  One  of  her  sisters, 
— the  future  Madame  de  Vintimille,  had  formed  in  her  convent 
of  Port  Royal,  the  daring  vision  of  governing  France  as  Madame 
de  Maintenon  had  governed  it  before  her.  The  French  annals 
afforded  inexhaustible  precedents  for  ambition  of  this  kind ;  and 
after  Fleury,  as  we  said  above,  had  stooped  to  arbitrate  in  these 
quarrels,  which  revolt  us  in  the  mere. allusion,  we  find  Agnes 
^rel  presented  as  the  chosen  model  of  ^Madame  de  Chatcauroux, 
the  third  daughter  of  this  family.  There  is  a  terrible,  Semiramis- 
like  grandeur  in  what  we  read  of  her ;  treading  public  opinion 
under  her  audacious  feet,  negotiating  on  equal  terms  with  the 
King,  sweeping  aside  in  her  stately  march  the  weaker,  and 
at  least  less  insolently  guilty,  appendages  of  the  court.  Incre¬ 
dible  as  it  appears,  it  is  certain  that  she  demanded  the  public 
disgrace  of  her  sister,  Madame  de  Mailly,  and  her  own  recog¬ 
nised  installation  as  Maitresse  en  litre.  But  it  was  her  boast 
that  she  had  not  yielded  to  Louis,  only  to  the  King  of  France. 
She  was  bent  on  accompanying,  like  Madame  de  Montespan, 
her  royal  lover  to  the  scenes  of  his  victories ;  and  on  rousing 
into  some  show  of  energy  the  life  which  he  had  dragged  on  till 
the  age  of  thirty-four,  in  aimless,  tedious  apathy. 

The  dissolving  coalition  soon  felt  her  infiuence.  A  league 
with  Spain  had  already  been  concluded  at  Fontainebleau  in 
1743,  which  was,  in  fact,  an  approach  to  the  family  compact  of 
1761.  Providing  ostensibly  for  the  mutual  guarantee  of  the 
Bourbon  Houses,  it  in  fact  enrolled  their  younger  branches  as 
subordinate  members  of  a  great  French  Empire.  The  king  now 
announced  his  intention  of  taking  the  field  in  person;  and 
Fleury’s  financial  successors  were  severely  tasked  to  provide  for 
the  due  splendour  of  the  camprign.  The  Pretender  was  brought 
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from  Rome;  and,  to  the  disgust  of  the  Protestant  states  of  Ger¬ 
many,  preparations  were  set  on  foot  for  the  Scotch  expedition 
of  1745.  Again  the  eyes  of  the  French  ministers  were  turned 
to  Frederic  of  Prussia, — faithless  as  they  knew  him,  and  pub¬ 
licly  discredited  by  his  last  desertion  of  their  cause.  It  was  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  Treaty  of  Breslau,  by  which  he  held  Silesia, 
was  the  only  recent  convention  not  ratified  by  the  late  Treaty 
of  Worms,  between  Maria  Theresa  and  Charles  Emmanuel  of 
Savoy.  On  this  occasion  the  French  ministers  made  their 
well-known  choice  of  Voltaire  for  ambassador  to  Berlin.  As 
a  professional  diplomatist,  his  failure  was  of  course  inevit¬ 
able  ;  but  it  is  not  clear  that  the  choice  was  absolutely  unwise 
or  fruitless.  Voltaire’s  enmity  was  never  to  be  despised ;  and 
his  appointment  was  an  easy  salve  for  the  affront  he  had  just 
received  iu  being  rejected  at  the  Academy,  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  ^laurepas.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  conceivable 
bribe  could  have  induced  Frederic  to  forget  his  sole  and  para¬ 
mount  idea  of  self-aggrandisement,  it  would  have  been  his 
public  recognition  as  the  royal  patron  of  French  literature  and 
infidelity.  Voltaire,  however,  returned  from  Berlin  in  six  weeks ; 
and  could  only  report  at  Versailles  that  Frederic  made  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  by  France  against  England,  a  necessary  condition  of 
his  alliance.  But  early  in  the  next  year,  through  another  and  a 
more  secret  agent,  the  King  of  Prussia  offered,  by  a  descent  on 
Bohemia,  to  divert  the  Austrians  from  the  defence  of  the  Low 
Countries.  Chavigny  was  at  once  despatched  to  the  Diet  on  a 
mission  similar  to  that  of  Belleisle  in  1741,  to  represent  the 
French  cause  as  a  guarantee  of  German  liberty ;  and  early  in 
1744,  by  a  treaty  known  as  the  Union  of  Franefort,  Prussia 
and  Bavaria  were  again  united  with  France  against  Austria. 

The  personal  presence  of  a  King  of  France  never  failed  to 
swell  the  royal  army  with  the  strength  of  the  provincial  gentry, 
in  addition  to  the  courtly  and  official  aristocracy.  Escorting 
Madame  de  Chateauroux,  Louis  XV.  set  out  at  the  head  of  a 
train  as  brilliant  as  that  which  had  followed  the  great  Cond6  in 
forcing  the  Rhine  under  the  eyes  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  that  more 
devoted  noblesse  which  numbered  no  less  than  eight  future  Mar¬ 
shals  of  France,  in  supporting  Villars  at  the  desperate  struggle 
of  Malplaquet.  The  fortresses  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  which 
the  Barrier  Treaties  authorised  the  Dutch  to  garrison,  yielded 
to  the  advancing  troops;  when  the  news  that  Prince  Charles 
of  Lorraine  had  invaded  Alsace,  checked  the  King’s  progress, 
and  concentrated  all  the  forces  then  in  France  on  the  town 
of  Metz.  That  well  known  illness  of  Louis  XV.  followed; 
and  called  out  the  last  hearty  enthusiasm  France  ever  showed 
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for  her  old  Bourbon  Kings.  The  thrill  of  panic  and  sympathy 
which  crowded  the  French  churches  and  the  very  streets  of 
Paris,  with  a  throng  as  anxious  for  reports  from  Metz  as  their 
descendants  were  for  the  tremendous  tidings  of  Jemappes  or 
Waterloo,  must  have  seemed  to  the  next  generation  a  singular 
instance  of  epidemic  madness;  and  even  to  us,  authentic  and 
full  as  are  the  details  that  make  up  the  picture,  it  has  the 
look  of  some  strange  scene,  erroneously  transported  into  real 
history  from  a  romance.  While  the  King’s  danger  lasted, 
Madame  de  Chateauroux  fulfilled  the  severest  duties,  as  she  had 
most  publicly  usurped  the  privileges,  of  a  Queen  of  France.  But 
the  imminence  of  a  new  reign  combined  all  the  waiters  upon 
Providence  with  the  graver  circle,  which,  in  sorrow  and  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  abasement  of  royalty,  had  adhered  to  Maria  Leck- 
^ska  and  the  Dauphin.  The  latter  (father  to  Louis  XVI.) 
had  been  studiously  kept  at  a  distanee  from  tlic  revelling  and 
triumphant  profligacies  of  the  King’s  march.  But  he  was  now 
joined  at  Metz  by  the  Due  de  Chartres,  grandson  of  the  Kegent, 
and  son  to  the  Jansenist  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  same  feeling  of 
superstitious  Catholicism  which,  while  English  emissaries  were  at 
this  very  time  tampering  with  the  Protestants  of  the  South, 
prevent^  tlie  restoration  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  would  liave 
been  outraged,  if  Louis  XV.’s  death-bed  had  not  been  hallowed 
by  public  sacraments.  But  the  expulsion  of  Madame  de  Cha- 
t^uroux  was  a  necessary  condition  of  their  administration.  The 
Due  de  Chartres  and  Bichclieu  drew  their  swords  in  the  very 
bed-chamber;  meanwhile,  the  horror  which  Louis  XV.  always 
showed  at  the  approach  of  death,  weakened  the  party  of  the 
favourite.  She  was  ordered  to  leave  the  court ;  and  d’Argenson, 
the  Foreign  Minister,  prepared  his  own  future  disgrace  by  the 
unmanly  harshness  with  which  he  delivered  the  royal  o^ers. 
The  King  recovered ;  and  Madame  de  Chateauroux  Avas  recalled: 
Her  enemies  were,  in  their  turn,  dismissed ;  d’Argenson  Avas 
exiled,  and  laid  down  his  office ;  she  was  herself  named  to  a  high 
position  in  the  Dauphin’s  household.  But  the  revulsion  of  her 
feelings  had  been  too  strong.  She  was  taken  ill,  Avith  a  sudden¬ 
ness  that  roused  suspicions  of  poison ;  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
she  had  died,  imploring  the  pardon  of  Maria  Leckzinska !  By 
her  side,  at  the  death-b^,  re-appeared  Louise  de  Mailly, — that 
true  and  loving  sister,  whose  tenderness  her  own  guilt  could 
never  harden,  nor  her  rival’s  insults  alienate.  i 

.  With  Madame  de  Chateauroux  passed  away  the  animating 
principle  of  the  revived  coalition.  The  year  after  her  death  the 
energy  she  had  communicated  to  Louis  XV.  still  carried  him  on 
to  Fontenoy.  But  after  that,  the  ends  proposed  by  war  seemed 
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further  off  than  ever ;  and  were  brought  no  nearer  even  by 
Rocoux  and  Lawfeldt.  Early  in  1745  the  Emperor  Charles 
VII.  closed  his  wretched  career.  The  first  act  of  his  successor, 
the  Elector  Maximilian,  was  to  make  peace  with  Austria,  and 
to  acquiesce  in  the  elevation  of  Marla  Theresa’s  husband,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  the  imperial  throne.  An  attempt 
at  an  Italian  confederation,  of  which  the  King  of  Sardinia 
would  have  been  the  most  prominent  member,  and  which  would 
have  largely  recompensed  France  for  her  losses  in  the  war,  was 
broken  off  in  the  same  year,  by  the  obstinate  folly  of  the  Spanish 
court.  But  in  1 746  Philip  V.  died ;  and  at  once  Elizabeth  of  Parma 
lost  all  her  influence.  The  new  king,  Ferdinand  VI.,  immediately 
recalled  the  Spanish  troops ;  not  choosing  that  they  should  be 
sacrificed  in  Italy  to  provide  an  appanage  for  his  half-brothers. 
Frederic  again  failed  the  French  cause,  and,  in  setting  Austria 
free  to  act  after  the  Peace  of  Dresden,  verified  the  saying,  that 
he  hurt  his  allies  as  much  by  making  peace,  as  he  hurt  his  ene¬ 
mies  by  making  war.  In  India  the  quarrels  of  Dupleix  and 
Labourdonnaye  favoured  the  English  establishments,  and  con¬ 
signed  the  latter  great  soldier  and  administrator  to  the  Bastille. 
At  sea,  Anson’s  victories  were  destroying  the  French  navy. 
Still  France  toiled  on;  and,  deserted  and  exhausted  as  she 
was,  in  1747  she  declared  formal  war  with  Holland.  But  the 
Maritime  Powers  and  the  House  of  Austria  had  yet  another 
card  to  play,  and  by  producing  it  decided  this  protracted  game. 

The  position  of  Russia  with  regard  to  the  older  monarchies  of 
Europe  is  one  of  the  most  curious  features  in  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  last  century.  Long  before  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great,  in  the  days  of  the  Livonian  and  Polish  wars,  her 
colossal  power  had  been  propelled  with  convulsive  movements 
towards  the  South  and  West.  Since  his  death,  in  each  of  the 
three  European  wars  that  followed  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  —  in 
the  war  of  the  Polish  Succession,  in  that  of  the  Austrian  Succes¬ 
sion,  and  in  the  Seven  Years’  War  —  Russia  attempted  to  take 
part  in  the  contest ;  she  was,  however,  invariably  and  systema¬ 
tically  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  final  treaties  which  re¬ 
united  the  recognised  members  of  the  international  common¬ 
wealth.  Her  assistance,  indeed,  was  eagerly  desired  by  all 
parties:  but  our  ancestors  regarded  it  with  much  the  same  jea¬ 
lousy  and  discredit  which  they  would  have  attached  to  a  league 
with  the  Turk  agmnst  Christian  powers,  or  with  which  an 
English  government  would  have  sought  help  from  Abdel- Kadcr 
against  France.  It  was  not  till  the  wars  of  the  Bavarian  Suc¬ 
cession,  in  1779,  that  Frederic  the  Great,  sinning  grievously 
against  German  interests,  introduced  Russian  diplomatists  as 
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guarantees  of  the  Peace  of  Teschen — treaties,  renewing  those 
of  Westphalia,  with  the  guarantee  of  Avhich,  Kussia  has  in 
consequence  considered  herself  charged.  In  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  ever  since  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  the  French  and 
English  ambassadors  at  Petersburgh  had  been  struggling  against 
each  other’s  influence.  At  last,  through  the  help  of  the  Grand 
Chancellor  Bestufeheff,  the  latter  prevailed ;  and  agreeably  to 
the  Subsidy  Treaties  of  1747,  67,0(Kt  Russians  were  ready  to  act 
against  France  upon  the  Rhine.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  latter  jwwer  to  resist  the  accession  of  strength  which  this 
contingent  would  have  given  to  Maria  Theresa.  But  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  these  dangerous  allies  quickened,  pcrliaps  on  both  sides, 
the  negotiations  of  Aix  la  Chapelle :  and  this  tedious  war  finally 
closed  in  1748  —  without  the  accomplishment  of  any  one  of  the 
objects  for  which  it  had  been  begun  I 

England,  indeed,  lost  little  in  this  contest;  except  by  the 
waste  of  troops  and  money,  and  from  the  discredit  of  having 
originally  engaged  in  the  Spanish  War  in  obedience  to  an 
ignorant  and  interested  clamour.  Agtunst  our  support  of  Maria 
Theresa  nothing  can  be  said.  When  no  single  continental 
court  was  found  honest  enough  to  refuse  a  share  in  the  plunder 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  England  alone  acted  honourably  up  to 
her  engagements.  But  the  party  which  precipitated  the  original 
war  with  Spsun  is  not  therefore  absolved  from  legitimate  blame. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  our  subsisting  broil  with  that 
country  was  an  important  element  in  the  decision  by  which  the 
court  of  France  was  allowed  to  head  the  coalition  of  1741. 
When  the  one  object  of  expelling  Walpole  was  attained,  the 
very  pretence  of  any  public  interest  had  been  so  completely 
thrown  aside,  that  the  treaties  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  never  once 
n)ade  mention  of  the  Right  of  Search,  nor  contained  any  pro¬ 
vision  for  regulating  the  contraband  trade — though  these  alone 
had  been  the  assigned  causes  of  the  war.  It  was  not  till  Sir 
Benjamin  Keene’s  Convention  of  1750  that  the  chance  of  future 
eml^rrassments  was  obviated,  by  the  abrogation  of  their  fruitful 
— and,  we  may  well  add,  shameless — parent,  the  Assiento  Con¬ 
tract  of  1713. 

France  was,  if  possible,  still  more  entirely  without  excuse  for 
her  share  in  the  struggle ;  and  she  never  recovered  the  wounds 
she  received  in  it.  By  the  party  which  supported  Belleisle  in 
clamouring  for  war,  the  attack  on  Maria  Theresa  had  been  pro¬ 
claimed  the  natural  consummation  of  the  policy  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Richelieu.  But  there  was  never  a  more  signal  instance  of  the 
short-sighted  haste  which  is  incapable  of  distinguishing  between 
the  letter  of  a  principle  and  its  spirit  and  application.  When  the 
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House  of  Austria  was  threatening  to  crush  the  development  of 
every  weaker  state  in  Christendom,  and  was  supported  by  the 
whole  force  of  spiritual  despotism,  Henry  IV.’s  resistance  to  its 
usurjmtions  was  the  cause,  not  of  France  only,  but  of  Europe. 
Farther  on,  if  we  accept  the  advance  of  the  French  frontier  and 
the  extension  of  dynastic  alliances,  ns  reasonable  objects  for  a 
wise  ruler  to  pursue,  the  vaulting  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  tended 
to  aims  which  were  strictly  practical,  and  it  was  ratified  by  the 
enthusiastic  applause  of  the  whole  nation.  But,  after  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  the  House  of  Austria  had  become  for  ever  incapable  of 
giving  serious  offence ;  her  richest  provinces  had  been  annexed 
to  France,  and  the  ties  which  bound  up  with  them  the  inviolate 
unity  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  had  been  rudely  broken.  The 
Austrian  finances  were  exhausted;  the  remnant  of  Eugene’s 
heroic  life  was  passed  in  struggles  with  Charles  II. ’s  ambitious 
flatterers,  and  the  solemn  triflers  of  the  Aulic  Council;  the 
various  Leagues  and  Alliances  of  the  Rhine  had  abased  the  head 
of  the  Empire  to  be  the  president  of  a  rebellioua  and  disorganised 
confederacy;  and  with  the  Empire,  the  national  spirit  of  Germany, 
so  formidable  to  France  and  so  much  dreaded  by  her,  had  lost 
all  its  terrors.  Without  some  extraordinary  impulse  to  force 
them  back  upon  themselves  and  startle  them  into  independent 
action,  it  seemed  as  if  the  nations  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Vistula  would  scarcely  require  even  a  passing  notice  from  the 
vigilant  diplomacy  of  France.  Frederic  William  of  Prussia 
(though  in  many  respects  a  most  undoubted  and  honourable 
exception  to  his  brother  Kings,)  was  absorbed  in  his  passion  for 
playing  at  soldiers.  Saxony  was  involved  in  the  endless  squabbles 
of  the  Polish  Diet.  Hanover,  after  plundering  Mecklenburgh, 
under  pretence  of  pacifying  it,  was  quarrelling  with  Prussia 
over  the  booty. 

But  to  French  statesmen  the  House  of  Austria  continued  to 
be  the  same  bugbear  —  as  if  Tilly  and  Wallenstein  still  headed 
her  armies;  as  if  the  Imperial  race  still  drew  strength  from  Alsace 
and  Franchc  Comte:  as  if  its  younger  branches  still  ruled  in 
Spain,  and  the  Sicilies,  and  Milan,  and  Peru.  To  weaken  this 
vanishing  phantom,  France  plunged  madly  into  the  war,  the 
diplomatic  character  of  which  we  have  briefly  traced.  She  was 
rewarded  by  the  creation  of  a  new  Kingdom,  which  was  destined 
to  take  the  lead  in  Germany;  and  which  may  even  yet  be 
found  the  fittest  element  to  regenerate  the  fallen  Empire. 
Frederic  owed  Silesia  and  Glatz  to  the  co-operation  of  France, 
and  to  her  inability  to  cope  with  his  great  capacity.  The 
appearance  of  another  first-class  power  in  the  European  lists ; 
the  strength  which  carried  Prussia  through  her  subsequent 
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'struggle  with  Austria;  the  intense  enthusiasm  of  German 
nationality  which  hailed  the  triumphs  of  Minden  and  Rosbach  ; 
the  self-relying  vigour  whicli  this  nationality  has  since  commu¬ 
nicated  to  German  society  and  German  literature ;  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  German  race  in  the  War  of  Independence; 
the  growth  of  that  doctrinaire  school  of  modem  Germany,  whose 
most  rooted  prejudice  is  an  antipathy  to  the  very  name  of 
France — all  these  effects  have  followed  (and  we  believe  may 
be  deduced  by  no  indirect  affiliation)  from  that  unjust  war  of 
the  Austrian  Succession. 

Internally  the  consequences  to  France  were  as  deplorable, 
and  far  more  immediately  disastrous.  The  national  expenditure, 
which  Fleury  had  succe^ed  in  equalising  with  the  income,  rose 
above  it,  never  to  be  reduced.  The  royal  navy,  which,  on  the 
interruption  of  Fleury ’s  conventions  with  Wsdpole,  Maurepas 
had  lal^ured  to  revive,  was  so  absolutely  destrwed,  that  M.  de 
Tocqueville  assures  us,  at  the  peace*  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  France 
only  possessed  two  ships  of  war !  In  the  collisions  between  the 
French  and  English  colonists  were  sown  the  seeds  of  the  mis¬ 
understanding  which,  in  the  war  of  1756,  deprived  France  of 
Canada,  and  prepared  the  ruin  of  her  flourishing  establishments 
in  Hindustan. 

We  have  now  sketched  the  two  first  of  the  three  periods 
into  which  we  divided  the  diplomatic  history  of  France  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  The  third  period  commences  with  the 
Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  the  Austrian  Alliance  that  followed. 
But  the  attitude  which  Europe  then  assumed  was  preserved, 
with  some  modifications,  long  after  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  and 
down  to  the  Congress  of  Reichenbach  in  1790.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  us  (consistently  with  reasonable  limits)  now  to  give 
the  events  of  these  years,  even  in  the  merest  outline.  We  can 
only  hope  that  we  may  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so, 
by  the  appearance  of  a  history  of  this  later  period,  as  candid 
and  intelligent  as  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  ‘  History  of  the  Reign  of 
*  Louis  XV.’ 


*  The  April  supplement  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  contains  a 
very  able  paper  on  ‘  the  French  Marine  of  1849;*  and  annexed  to  it 
is  a  table  of  the  maritime  armaments  of  France  from  1675  to  1743  ; 
W  which  it  appears  that  in  1717  (two  years  after  the  death  of  Louis 
XTV.)  the  maritime  forces  of  France  only  numbered  four  vessels  and 
460  men.  There  are  considerable  fluctuations.  But  in  1736  the 
vessels  were  only  5;  the  men  820. 
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Art.  IV.  —  The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria.  By  GeougC 
Dennis.  2  vols.  London :  1848. 

£  welcome,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  appetence  of  Mr. 

Dennis’s  long-promised  work  upon  the  remains  of  ancient 
Etruria.  It  cannot,  indeed,  boast  of  the  same  startling  novelty  as 
the  researches  by  Mr.  Layard,  which  have  so  lately  opened  to  us 
the  marvels  of  ancient  Nineveh :  nor  has  the  author  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  finding  himself,  like  Sir  Charles  Fellows  in  Lycia,  on 
ground  previously  untrodden.  But  the  records  of  the  greatness 
and  civilisation  of  the  Etruscan  people  —  of  that  nation  which 
exercised  a  most  important  influence  upon  the  rising  destinies  of 
Rome,  and  from  which  was  derived  much  of  the  religious  faith, 
and  something  at  least  of  the  national  cliaracter  of  the  future 
masters  of  the  world,  must  always  be  an  object  of  interest  to 
the ‘philosophical  student  of  antiquity.  ' 

The  subject,  nevertheless,  until  very  recently,  has  been  a 
singularly  unfortunate  one.  Disfigured  at  a  very  early  period, 
by  the  literary  impostures  of  Annius  of  Viterbo,  it  was  aban¬ 
doned  during  three  centuries  almost  exclusively  to  the  perverted 
patriotism  of  uncritical  native  antiquaries.  Niebuhr  has  even 
ventured  to  assert  that  no  other  subject  connected  with  ancient 
history  has  given  rise  to  so  much  hasty,  irrational,  and  un¬ 
profitable  speculation.  Without  pausing  to  inquire  whether  the 
Celtic  antiquaries  of  our  own  and  the  sister  island  might  not 
claim  at  least  an  equality  in  this  respect  with  their  Tuscan 
brethren,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  earlier  works  on  Etrus¬ 
can  history  and  antiquities  are  in  the  highest  degree  unsatis¬ 
factory  ;  nor  have  the  comparatively  recent  labours  of  Inghirami 
and  Micali  done  much  more  than  prepare  materials  for  a  more 
critical  inquirer.  The  latter  author,  indeed,  attempted  a  general 
review  of  the  history  and  civilisation  of  ancient  Italy.  But  his 
efforts  were  rendered  almost  wholly  abortive  by  the  strength  of 
those  national  prejudices  which  led  him  to  reject  with  scorn 
the  theories  of  all  Transalpine  authors,  and  to  repudiate  with 
indignation  any  system  which  would  derive  his  Etruscan  fore¬ 
fathers  —  according  to  him,  as  pure  Autochthones  as  ever  wore 
golden  grasshoppers  in  their  hair  —  from  a  Pelasgic  or  other 
foreign  source. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray,  whose  lively  and  amusing  work  on  the 
sepulchres  of  Etruria  had  the  merit  of  first  attracting  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  English  public  to  the  subject,  had  the  misfortune  on 
beginning  her  Etruscan  studies  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Italian 
letterati  of  the  ultra-national  school :  and  she  appears  to  have 
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imbibed  their  prejudices  so  deeply,  as  to  have  been  unable  sub¬ 
sequently  to  extricate  herself  from  their  dominion,  or  listen 
to  the  dictates  of  more  sober  and  impartial  criticism.  These 
defects  have  rendered  her  work  of  comparatively  little  value  to 
the  scholar ;  and  we  certainly  cannot  congratulate  the  traveller 
who  should  put  himself  under  its  guidance.  Many  of  the  most 
interesting  sites  she  did  not  visit  at  all ;  while  her  descriptions 
of  those  she  saw  were  derived  as  much  from  her  memory  as 
from  notes  made  on  the  spot,  and  could  not  therefore  but  jiresent 
many  inaccuracies  as  well  as  omissions. 

On  the  other  hand  the  masterly  work  of  the  lamented  Karl 
Otfried  Muller,  though  containing  an  excellent  summary  of  all 
that  can  be  learned  from  ancient  authors  concerning  Etruscan 
history  and  antiquities,  made  its  appearance,  by  a  singular 
accident,  almost  at  the  very  moment  when  that  long  series  of 
discoveries,  which  within  the  last  twenty  years  have  thrown 
so  much  light  ujKin  the  subject,  had  just  begun.  In  1828 
when  the  ‘  Etrusker’  of  tliat  highly-gifted  scholar  were  first 
given  to  the  world,  the  vast  necropolis  of  Vulci,  which  has  since 
yielded  so  many  thousands  of  painted  vases,  was  still  virgin 
ground.  As  yet,  a  few  only  of  the  curious  painted  tombs  of  Tar- 
quinii  had  been  laid  open :  and  none  of  those  which  have  been 
more  recently  found  at  Veii,  Caere,  or  Cbiusi.  If  hundreds  of 
sepulchral  urns  had  been  previously  exhumed  at  Volterra  and  at 
Chiusi,  hundreds  more  have  been  since  added  to  tbe  series.  All 
competent  judges,  we  are  certain,  will  agree  with  us,  when  we 
assert  that  the  last  twenty  years  have  contributed  more  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  arts,  the  manners,  and  customs  of  ancient 
Etruria  than  the  three  preceding  centuries. 

These  discoveries  have  been  for  the  most  part  recorded,  and 
the  most  interesting  of  the  monuments  described  and  figured,  in 
the  valuable  publications  of  tbe  Archaeological  Society,  founded 
at  Rome  in  1829,  under  the  auspices  of  Chevalier  Bunsen.  But 
the  voluminous  and  expensive  character  of  these  publications 
renders  them  difficult  of  access  to  the  scholar,  and  wholly  un¬ 
suited  to  the  general  reader.  Hence  the  want  has  been  long 
felt  of  some  work  which  should  answer  the  purpose  both  of  the 
traveller  and  the  student,  —  affording  trustworthy  instructions 
to  the  one,  at  the  same  time  that  it  communicated  to  the  other, 
within  a  moderate  compass,  the  successful  results  of  these  late 
inquiries. 

To  the  fulfilment  of  this  task  Mr.  Dennis  has  brought  no  or¬ 
dinary  qualifications.  His  scholarship,  at  once  accurate  and 
extensive,  is  enlightened  by  a  sound  and  rational  spirit  of  criti¬ 
cism;  and  the  natural  enthusiasm  with  which  he  regards  the 
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subject  of  his  long-continued  researches  is  rarely  permitted  to 
mi^ead  the  calmness  of  his  judgment.  Favourably  known 
to  the  antiquarian  world  as  a  contributor  to  the  publications  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Kome,  he  was  already  familiar 
with  the  stores  of  information  which  they  contain,  as  well  as 
with  the  works  of  the  earlier  Italian  writers  on  Etruscan  antiqui¬ 
ties.  Nor  has  he  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  the  important 
labours  of  the  great  scholars  of  Germany,  Niebuhr,  MUller, 
and  Lepsius.  But  that  which  constitutes,  in  our  eyes  at  least, 
his  greatest  merit,  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  learning 
which  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  objects  of  his  researches, 
as  the  untiring  zeal  and  personal  assiduity  with  which  those 
researches  were  prosecuted.  The  work  before  us  is  the  fruit 
(os  he  tells  us  in  his  preface)  of  several  tours  made  in  Etruria 
between  the  years  1842  and  1847.  In  the  course  of  these 
tours  he  has  visited  every  site  within  the  confines  of  that 
country  on  which  ancient  remains  were  known  to  exist;  and 
has  left  few  unvisited  on  which  there  was  any  probability  that 
such  remains  could  be  discovered.  Neither  time  nor  labour 
have  been  spared  in  verifying  his  descriptions.  Thus  we  find 
him  at  Corneto  spending  whole  weeks,  ‘day  after  day,  from 
‘  sunrise  to  sunset  ’  among  the  tombs  of  Tarquinii,  —  copying 
their  paintings  with  the  camera  lucida,  and  encountering  no 
little  person^  risk  in  making  accurate  copies  of  half-efiaced 
inscriptions  on  the  rock-tombs  of  Castel  d’Asso  and  Sovana: 

*  Often,’  says  he,  *  have  I  reclined  on  the  top  of  a  tomb,  with 
‘  my  body  hanging  half  over  its  face,  clinging  for  support  to 
‘  some  projection  of  the  rock  or  some  friendly  bough,  while  I 
‘  endeavoured,  too  frequently  in  vain,  to  feel  my  way  through 
‘  an  inscription  or  bas-relief ;  and  often,  as  at  ^vana,  have  I 
‘  been  forced  to  assume  a  more  perilous  position,  standing  on 
‘  tip-toe,  spread-eagled  against  the  front  of  the  monument,  with 
‘  nothing  to  save  me  from  the  yawning  pit  at  my  feet  some 
‘  thirty  or  forty  feet  deep,  but  the  ledge  of  rock  on  which  I 
‘  stood,  only  two  or  three  inches  wide,  and  ever  slippery  with 
‘  moisture,  and  the  grasp  of  one  hand  on  the  angle  of  the  fa9ade, 

*  or  in  some  shallow  hole  in  the  smooth-hewn  tufo.’ 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  point,  not  from  any  desire  to  mag¬ 
nify  toils  or  trials,  for  which  every  true  lover  of  antiquity  will 
always  be  prepared ;  but  because  Mr.  Dennis’s  conduct  in  this 
respect  unfortunately  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the 
great  majority  of  travellers  in  Italy.  It  has  long  been  an  ano¬ 
maly,  and  alniost  a  reproach,  that  while  the  domain  of  geogra¬ 
phical  science  over  the  remotest  qu.arters  of  the  globe  has  been 
extended  by  British  enterprise, — while  the  comparatively  inac- 
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cessible  regions  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt  were 
early  explored  by  British  travellers,  who  lacked  neither  the  zeal 
nor  the  knowledge  requisite  for  such  pursuits,  —  so  little  should 
have  been  done  by  the  hundreds  of  our  countrymen  in  their 
annual  migrations  across  the  Alps,  for  the  improvement  of  our 
still  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  Italian  peninsula.  Yet, 
how  small  a  portion  of  the  labour  and  energy  which  have  been 
brought  to  b^r  on  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
by  such  writers  as  Dodwell,  Leake,  and  Hamilton,  or  which 
have  lately  revealed  to  us  the  treasures  of  Lycia  and  Nineveh, 
would  have  sufficed  to  render  us  familiar  with  every  corner  of 
the  beautiful  region  :  — 

*  Ch’  Apennin  parte,  e  *1  mar  circonda,  e  1’  Alpe.’ 

Italy  has  been  supposed  to  be  so  well  kno>vn,  that  all  the  more 
energetic  spirits  have  turned  their  steps  elsewhere,  and  left  the  task  ‘ 
of  investigating  its  beauties  and  its  monuments  to  that  feebler  class 
of  tourists  w'ho  trembled  at  rumours  of  banditti,  or  shrank  from 
the  horrors  of  a  sleepless  night  in  a  filthy  osteria.  Observations 
like  the  following  must  frequently  recur  to  such  an  artist  as 
Mr.  Lear,  or  such  an  antiquary  as  Mr.  Dennis :  — 

‘  We  are  apt  to  regard  Italy  as  a  country  so  thoroughly  beaten  by 
travellers  that  little  now  can  be  said  about  it ;  still  less  do  we  imagine 
that  relics  of  the  olden  time  can  exist  in  the  open  air,  and  remain 
unknown  to  the  world.  Yet  the  truth  is,  that  vast  districts  of  the 
Peninsula,  especially  in  the  Tuscan,  Roman,  and  Neapolitan  states, 
are  to  the  archaeologist  a  terra  incognita.  Every  monument  on  the 
highroads  is  familiar  even  to  the  fireside  traveller ;  but  how  little  is 
known  of  the  byeways !  Of  the  swarms  of  foreigners  who  yearly 
traverse  the  country  between  Florence  and  Rome,  not  one  in  a  hun* 
dred  leaves  the  beaten  track  to  visit  objects  of  antiquity  :  still  fewer 
make  a  journey  into  the  intervening  districts  expressly  for  such  a 
purpose.  Now  and  then  an  excursion  is  made  to  Chiusi ;  or  a  few  may 
now  run  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Corneto,  to  visit  the  painted  tombs ; 
but  not  a  tithe  of  that  small  number  continue  their  route  to  Vulci  or 
Toscanella —  still  fewer  to  Cosa.  Parties  occasionally  make  a  pic-nic 
to  the  site  of  Veil ;  but,  considering  the  proximity  to  Rome,  the  con¬ 
venience  of  transit,  and  the  intense  interest  of  the  spot,  the  number 
is  very  limited.  The  wide  district  on  the  frontier  of  the  Tuscan  and 
Roman  states  is  so  rarely  trodden  by  the  foot  of  a  traveller,  even  of 
an  antiquary,  that  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  relics  of  ancient 
art  should  exist  there,  and  be  utterly  unknown  to  the  world, — gazed 
at  only  with  stupid  astonishment  by  the  peasantry,  or  else  more 
stupidly  unheeded.  In  a  country  almost  depopulated  by  malaria, 
inhabited  only  by  shepherds  and  husbandmen,  and  never  traversed 
by  the  educated  and  intelligent,  the  most  striking  monuments  may 
remain  for  ages  unnoticed.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  481.) 
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The  principal  discoveries  have  accordingly  been  accident^ ; 
even  that  of  Paestum.  The  remarkable  rock-hewn  cemeteries 
of  Norchia  and  Castel  d’Asso  were  discovered  only  about  forty 
years  ago,  by  some  sportsmen  of  Viterbo.  Mr.  Dennis  tells  us, 
how  the  equally  interesting  rock-tombs  of  Sovana  were  brought 
to  light  within  the  last  few  years  by  an  intelligent  English  tra¬ 
veller  ;  — 

‘  In  the  spring  of  1843,  Mr.  Ainsley,  my  former  fellow-traveller  in 
Etruria,  was  making  a  third  tour  through  this  interesting  land,  and, 
not  content  with  beaten  tracks,  he  penetrated  to  Pitigliano,  and 
thence  made  an  excursion  to  Sovana,  in  quest  of  antiquities.  Being 
aware  that  that  place  was  known  only  as  the  site  of  the  Roman  Suana, 
he  had  no  reason  to  expect  relics  of  Etruscan  times  ;  yet,  having 
established  such  an  antiquity  for  Pitigliano,  he  shrewdly  suspected 
the  same  for  the  neighbouring  site.  Here  he  inquired  for  antiquities. 
Antiquities]  —  “  che  roba  e  ?”  Nobody  had  heard  of  such  “  stuff”  at 
Sovana.  From  the  provost  to  the  hind,  all  were  alike  ignorant. 
But  his  curiosity  was  excited  by  some  columbasia  and  rock-hewn 
tombs  of  familiar  character,  and  he  proceeded  to  explore  the  sur¬ 
rounding  ravines.  His  suspicions  were  soon  confirmed.  Here  were 
tombs  with  rock-hewn  fa9ades,  as  at  Norchia  and  Castel  d’Asso ;  and, 
following  the  range  of  cliffs,  he  came  to  a  monument  in  the  form  of  a 
temple,  in  a  style  both  unique  and  beautiful.  His  surprise  and  de¬ 
light  at  this  discovery  explained  to  the  villagers  who  accompanied 
him  the  nature  of  the  objects  he  was  seeking.  They  were  no  less 
astonished  to  find  a  stranger  display  such  interest  in  what,  to  their 
simple  mind,  was  meaningless,  or  was  regarded  as  a  mere  “  scherzo^' 
—  a  freak  of  Nature  imitating  Art,  or  a  fanciful  work  carved  in  an 
idle  and  wanton  mood  by  the  “rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet.” 
“  Scherzi,  scherzi  !  —  is  that  the  roba  you  want  ?  There  are  plenty 
"  of  such  whims  !”  cried  they  ;  and  they  led  him  on  from  one  rock- 
hewn  monument  to  another,  which  excited  his  surprise  and  admira¬ 
tion  more  and  more,  by  their  multitude,  variety,  and  novel  character, 
and  afforded  him  convincing  evidence  of  the  Etruscan  origin  of 
Sovana.  He  returned  day  after  day  to  the  spot,  and,  in  defiance  of  a 
midsummer  sun,  and  its  noxious  influences,  persevered  till  he  had 
made  finished  drawings  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments,  and 
taken  their  dimensions  with  the  fullest  detail.  In  truth,  he  has  left 
little  to  be  done  by  future  visitors  to  Sovana,  so  detailed  and  accu¬ 
rate  are  his  notices  and  drawings,  and  such  the  zeal  with  which  he 
prosecuted  his  researches  for  the  benefit  of  antiquarian  science.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  413.) 

Such  an  instance  may  well  provoke  the  emulation  of  the  most 
sluggish  archa;ologist ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  Mr.  Dennis’s 
book  may  not  only  be  the  means  of  indueing  many  of  our  coun- 
try-raen  to  visit  the  less-frequented  spots  which  it  describes,  but 
that  some  few,  at  least,  will  imitate  his  example,  and  look  out  for 
regions  which  neither  scholar  nor  antiquary  has  even  yet  explored.; 
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We  can  assure  them  that  there  yet  remains  an  ample  field  for 
their  researches.  However  well  Mr.  Dennis  and  his  friend,  Mr. 
Ainslie,  may  have  beaten  the  ground  of  ancient  Etruria,  large 
portions  of  the  Roman  States,  and  a  v^t  extent  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  are,  up  to  the  present  time,  comparatively  unknown. 
Even  the  ancient  cities  which  border  the  LaUn  Way  and  the 
Volscian  mountains  —  the  gigantie  monuments  of  Segni,  Norba, 
and  Alatri  —  have  never  b^n  adequately  described  in  any  work 
generally  accessible  to  the  English  reader :  while  the  Cyclopean 
cities  of  the  central  Apennines,  and  the  remmns  of  Greek  art 
and  civilisation  in  the  south,  still  await  the  investigation  of  some 
future  antiquary, daring  enough  to  eneounter  the  often 
imaginary  dangers  of  the  banditti  of  Calabria  and  the  Abruzzi, 
as  well  as  the  more  real  and  certain  discomforts  and  hardships 
incidental  to  such  a  tour. 

Whenever  any  such  enterprising  traveller  shall  arise,  he  will 
not  want  our  recommendation  to  take  Mr.  Dennis  for  his  pat¬ 
tern.  To  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  aneient  authors,  as  well 
as  the  results  of  more  reeent  researches,  he  must  add  the  not  less 
indispensable  familiarity  with  the  language  and  the  manners  of 
the  modem  Italians;  a  lively  interest  in  their  loeal  peeuliarities  and 
customs,  and  that  cheerful  disposition  to  please  and  to  be  pleased, 
without  whieh  no  traveller  ought  to  adventure  himself  out  of 
the  highroads  between  capital  and  capital  It  is  not  the  least 
pleasing  feature  of  Mr.  Dennis’s  very  pleasing  book,  that  it  bears 
throughout  the  impress  of  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the  present 
occupants  of  the  lands  through  which  he  has  been  wandering :  a 
feeling  with  which  we  have  generally  found  the  traveller  in  Italy 
to  be  possessed,  more  or  less  strongly,  in  proportion  as  he  has 
deviated  more  or  less  widely  from  the  beaten  track  of  tourists 
and  ‘  milordi  Inglesi.’  Among  the  many  useful  hints  which 
Mr.  Dennis  recoids  for  the  benefit  of  future  travellers  on  the 
necessary  topics  of  accommodation,  guides,  and  the  like,  it  is 
only  where  he  comes  across  the  high  roads  that  any  warnings 
occur  against  imposition  or  extortion. 

These  passing  intimations  are  almost  the  only  paragraphs 
which,  from  time  to  time,  recall  the  reader  to  what,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  preface,  would  appear  to  have  been  the  origin^ 
scope  of  Mr.  Dennis’s  work  —  a  Handbook  in  Etruria.  We 
cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  change  ;  for,  if  two  goodly  volumes  are 
both  too  bulky  and  too  costly  for  a  mere  traveller’s  manual,  they 
are  also  something  of  a  far  higher  order.  They  are  a  valuable 
storehouse  of  classical  and  antiquarian  lore  to  every  scholar; 
and  the  most  general  reader  must  be  attracted  by  their  plea¬ 
sant,  though  somewhat  discursive  style.  In  this  respeet  Mr.  Den- 
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nls’s  book  reminds  us  not  a  little  of  Mr.  Ford’s  very  entertain¬ 
ing  Handbook  for  Spain,  —  a  work  which,  in  its  original  form, 
deviated  almost  as  widely  from  its  primary  object,  but  in  which 
the  most  unfriendly  critic  could  scarcely  find  fault  with  an  in¬ 
consistency  which  produced  something  so  much  better  than  that 
which  it  originally  promised. 

There  is  one  other  quality  which,  if  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  antiquarian  traveller,  augments  indefinitely  his  enjoyment 
—  a  keen  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature.  We  have  rarely 
met  with  descriptions  of  Italian  scenery,  at  once  so  striking  and 
so  characteristic,  as  those  with  which  Mr.  Dennis  has  interspersed 
the  drier  details  of  antiquarian  topography.  It  is  difficult,  indeed, 
to  imagine  that  any  one  should  ever  take  the  trouble  of  climbing 
to  the  lofty  sites  generally  selected  by  the  Etruscans  for  their 
cities,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  so  cold  as  not  to  pause  and 
dwell  on  the  ‘  amphitheatre  of  goodly  view’  which  unfolds  itself 
before  him ;  or  dive  into  the  deep  ravines,  in  whose  rocky  sides 
are  hewn  the  sepulchres  of  the  earliest  inhabitants,  without 
being  sensibly  affected  both  by  the  picturesqueness  and  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  scene.  How  often,  too,  is  the  beautiful 
landscape  rich  in  names  —  the  names  of  ‘  many  a  stately  mar- 
‘  ket-place,  and  many  a  fruitful  plain,’ — which  lovers  of  Roman 
history  and  Roman  literature  can  scarcely  look  upon  with  indif¬ 
ference,  even  when  caught  only  in  glancing  over  a  dictionary  or 
a  map. 

Our  narrow  limits  preclude  us  from  now  presenting  our 
readers  with  any  of  Mr.  Dennis’s  glowing  panoramas ;  or  from 
doing  \iiore  than  referring,  as  an  example,  to  his  description 
of  the  Maremma  of  Tuscany  (vol.  ii.  p.  210,  &c.);  — a  region 
almost  unknown  to  English  tourists,  though  accessible  by  good 
roads  from  Leghorn  or  Siena,  and  abounding  in  picturesque 
and  beautiful  scenery,  as  well  as  in  remarkable  relics  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  Perhaps  in  this  instance  its  reputation  for  unhealthi¬ 
ness  has  contributed  to  keep  travellers  aloof ;  but  it  may  be 
visited  with  perfect  safety  both  in  winter  and  spring,  however 
perilous  during  the  burning  heats  of  summer. 

It  is  equally  out  of  our  power  to  accompany  our  author,  at 
present,  to  the  various  sites  to  which  he  invites  the  traveller  and 
the  antiquary, — promising  to  reward  them  either  by  extant 
monuments  which  attest  the  former  existence  of  towns  almost 
unknown  to  fame, — as  at  Casiel  d’Asso,  Norchia,  or  Sovana,— 
or  by  relics  of  those  great  and  powerful  cities  with  whose 
renown  we  have  been  familiar  from  our  school  days.  All  that 
we  can  now  attempt  is,  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  of 
modem  investigations  as  exhibited  in  these  pages,  and  to  point 
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out  what  has  actually  been  leamt,  from  the  still  existing  re¬ 
mains  of  Etruria,  concerning  her  earlier  condition. 

Of  these  remains  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  relies  of  her 
cities  contribute  but  little  substantial  knowledge.  In  a  topogra¬ 
phical  point  of  view,  indeed,  much  has  been  effected  of  late 
years ;  and  the  student  of  ancient  greatness  will  rarely  have  his 
interest  disturbed  by  any  doubts  respecting  the  identity  of  the 
sites  which  he  is  visiting.  Questions  of  this  kind  may  have  but 
slight  interest  for  the  general  reader ;  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to 
pause  for  a  moment  over  the  various  fortunes  of  those  rival 
cities,  which,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Etruscan  power,  were  the 
noblest  of  the  land.  Among  all  which  arc  recognised  members 
of  the  ‘great  Etruscan  Twelve,’ — the  heads  of  the  confederacy, 
and  the  capitals  of  as  many  sovereign  states,  —  Perugia  alone 
rettuns  any  portion  of  her  former  im{)ortance,  together  with 
abundant  evidence  in  her  remains  significant  of  that  importance. 
Volterra  and  Cortona  preserve  not  only  their  old  names  and 
original  positions, — far  too  strongly  marked  out  by  nature  to  be 
readily  abandoned, — but  are  still  girt,  in  part,  by  their  ancient 
walls  of  rude  and  massive  masonry ;  though  the  space  enclosed 
is  become  ‘a  world  too  wide’  for  the  shrunk  dimensions  of 
the  modem  towns.  The  equally  massive  walls  of  Rosellae,  on 
the  contrary,  will  now  be  found  in  a  desert  w'ildemess ;  and  the 
hill  which  they  crown  is  so  thickly  overgrown  with  thorny 
brushwood,  as  to  test  severely  the  ze^  of  the  antiquary  and  the 
strength  of  his  clothing.  On  the  other  hand,  Chiusi,  which  was 
fast  going  to  decay  in  the  days  of  Dante  *,  has  been  arrested  in 
the  pn^ress  of  its  decline ;  and  a  tolerably  thriving  little  town 
of  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants  still  occupies  the  site  of  the 
illustrious  capital  of  Lars  Porsena.  The  modem  towns  of 
Arezzo  and  Bolsena,  while  they  have  perpetuated  the  names  of 
the  Etmscan  Arretium  and  Volsinii,  in  all  probability  do  not 
stand  on  the  old  foundations,  but  on  those  of  later  Roman  colo¬ 
nies.  A  somewhat  similar  transfer  has  taken  place  in  the  case 
of  Falerii ;  for  though  Sir  W.  Gell  has  thought  fit  to  regard 
the  ancient  walls  and  towers  still  visible  at  Sta.  Maria  di  Falleri 
as  those  of  the  ancient  Etmscan  city,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  belonging  to  a  much  later  period,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Falerii  were  transported  thither  by  the  Romans  after  their  last 
fruitless  insurrection.  Mr.  Dennis  has  given  very  satisfactory 


‘  Se  tu  riguardi  Luni  ed  Urbisaglia 
Come  son  ite,  e  come  se  ne  vanno 
Diretro  ad  esse  Chiusi  e  Sinigaglia.' 
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reasons  for  regarding  Civlta  Castellana  as  the  site  of  the  original 
Falerii ;  and  as  such  it  appears  in  Cramer’s  map. 

Of  the  cities  nearer  Rome,  and  which,  from  their  coming  early 
into  conflict  with  her  rising  power,  fill  a  more  prominent  place 
in  her  annals,  all  are  alike  desolate  and  abandoned.  The  strongly 
characterised  site  of  Veii  is  familiar,  we  would  hope,  to  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  visitors  to  the  Eternal  City  than  Mr.  Dennis 
gives  them  credit  for:  and  every  scholar  will  have  repeated, 
while  riding  over  its  vacant  hills,  the  well-known  lines  of  Pro¬ 
pertius,  which  so  accurately  apply  to  its  present  condition.  * 

Equally  complete  is  the  destruction  of  Caere  ;  for  the  modem 
village  of  Cervetri  —  at  best  a  miserable  place,  with  scarcely  two 
hundred  inhabitants — is  situated  without  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  city ;  the  table  land,  w’hich  the  latter  once  covered,  is 
wholly  unpeopled ;  ‘  and  the  peasant  follows  his  plough,  the 

*  husbandman  dresses  his  vines,  and  the  shepherd  tends  his 

*  flock,  unconscious  that  he  is  treading,  over  the  streets  and 
‘  buildings  of  a  city  among  the  most  renowned  of  ancient  times, 

*  and  thirty  times  more  extensive  than  the  miserable  village 
‘  which  has  preserved  its  name.’  But  perhaps  the  most  striking 
of  all  is  the  site  of  Tarquinii,  once  undoubtedly  the  metropolis 
of  Etriiria, — the  city  to  which  ancient  tradition  ascribed  the 
origin  of  Etruscan  a^  and  civilisation,  and  which  has  a  double 
claim  on  our  interest  as  being  the  point  from  whence  those  arts 
were  transmitted  to  the  humble  city  then  arising  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber.  Yet,  at  the  present  day,  her  sepulchres  alone  per¬ 
petuate  the  memory  of  her  greatness ;  and  few,  perhaps,  among 
those  who  visit  the  painted  tombs  of  the  Montarozzi,  will  take 
the  trouble  of  crossing  the  valley  to  the  barren  hill  on  which 
once  stood  Tarquinii.  Still  even  here  the  industry  of  the  anti¬ 
quary  will  find  some  relics  ‘  on  which  the  lightest  heart  might 
‘  moralise.’ 

‘  Opposite  Cometo,  and  in  many  other  parts  around  the  brow  of 
the  cliffs,  are  a  few  massive  rectangular  blocks,  the  foundations  of 
the  ancient  walls ;  but  other  trace  of  a  city,  above  ground,  there  is 
none.  A  long  bare  platform,  overrun  with  weeds  or  corn-stubble. 


*  ‘  Et  Veii  veteres  et  vos  turn  regna  fuistis, 

Et  vestro  posita  est  aurea  sella  foro ; 

Nunc  intra  muros  pastoris  buccina  lenti 
Cantat  et  in  vestris  ossibus  arva  metunt.’  (IV.  x.  29.) 

Unluckily  for  the  antiquary,  the  walls  which  would  appear  to  have 
been  in  existence  in  the  days  of  Propertius,  have  long  since  disap¬ 
peared.  Even  the  few  fragments,  still  visible  when  Sir  W.  Gell  firat 
explored  the  neighbourhot^,  can  now  scarcely  be  made  ont. 
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meets  the  eye,  with  not  a  sign  of  life,  it  may  be,  on  its  melancholy 
surface,  or  at  most  a  few  cattle  grazing,  and  a  lonely  herdsman  seat^ 
on  some  prostrate  block  or  stretclicd  beneath  a  lowly  bush.  Yet  that 
this  has  been  the  site  of  a  city  will  not  be  doubted  by  him  who  re* 
gards  the  soil  on  which  he  treads;  which  is  composed  of  brickbats, 
earthenware,  liewn  stone,  and  marble,  —  ineffaceable  traces  of  ancient 
habitation.  A  practised  eye  might  even  perceive  in  these  fragments 
records  of  the  city’s  history.  That  it  was  originally  Etruscan  is  proved 
by  the  pottery,  which  resembles  that  on  purely  Etruscan  sites  ;  while 
the  intermixture  of  marble  tells  of  the  domination  of  the  Homans, 
and  the  frequent  pieces  of  verd-antique  and  other  rare  and  valuable 
stones,  determine  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  wealth  and  consequence 
under  the  Ehnpire.’ 

In  several  other  cases,  as  at  Fiesole,  Cosa,  and  Populonia,  the 
ancient  walls  still  attest  the  mafynitude  of  these  cities  in  early 
ages ;  though  there  appears  reason  to  doubt  whether  they  were 
ever  included  among  those  of  the  first  rank.  But  there  was 
one  city  whose  name  was  found  in  ancient  authors  in  connexion 
with  some  of  the  first  in  the  land,  and  mentioned  in  a  manner 
that  could  leave  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  one  of  the  *  great 
‘  Etruscan  Twelve,’  of  which  the  name  had  been  long  totally  lost, 
and  the  site  entirely  forgotten.  Vetulonia  —  once  the  ‘  glory  of 
‘  the  Maeonian  name,’  and  the  city  from  whence  the  Romans  were 
said  to  have  deiived  the  fasces,  the  curule  ivory  chair,  and  the 
other  ensigns  of  royalty*  —  seemed  to  have  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  No  clue  was  furnished  by  any  ancient 
author  to  her  whereabouts ;  and  to  recover  the  long-lost  city 
was  considered  the  chief  desideratum  of  Etruscan  topography. 
Curiosity  had  been  further  excited  in  consequence  of  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Alberti,  one  of  the  earliest  Italian  topographers,  that 
ruins,  whose  extent  and  magnificence  might  well  correspond  to 
those  of  the  lost  Vetulonia,  were  scattered  among  the  dense 
woods  and  thickets  of  the  Marcmma,  within  a  few  miles  of  Popu¬ 
lonia.  The  supposititious  spot  will  be  found  in  Cramer’s  map. 
For  he,  together  with  almost  every  other  writer  on  Italian 
antiquities  —  although  all  had  failed  in  discovering  any  traces  of 
them — submitted,  nevertheless,  to  give  credit  to  their  existence ; 
until,  at  length,  Inghirami,  after  a  close  examination  of  the 
localities,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  existed  only  in 
the  imagination  of  Alberti.  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Dennis  to 

•  ‘  Mffioniaeque  decus  quondam  Vetulonia  gentis. 

Bis  senos  hoK:  prima  dedit  pra?cedere  fasces, 

Et  junxit  totidem  tacito  terrore  secures ; 

Hacc  alias  eboris  decoravit  honore  curules, 

Et  princpps  TjTio  vestem  pnetexuit  ostro.’ 

Silius  Jtalicus,  viii.  48o. 
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point  out  the  true  site  of  this  celebrated  city ;  though,  by  a  sin¬ 
gular  fatality,  after  having  so  long  eluded  the  curiosity  of  the 
learned,  the  massive  memorials  were  brought  to  light,  by  accident, 
only  to  perish  in  the  instant  of  their  discovery.  A  Tuscan  engineer, 
who  was  employed  in  forming  a  road  from  Magliano  to  the  salt¬ 
works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Albegna,  being  at  a  loss  for  materials, 

‘  chanced  to  uncover  some  large  blocks  buried  beneath  the 
‘  surface,  which  he  recognised  ns  the  foundations  of  an  ancient 
‘  wail.  These  he  found  to  continue  in  an  unbroken  line,  which 
‘  he  followed  out,  breaking  up  the  blocks  as  he  unearthed  them, 

‘  till  he  had  traced  out  the  periphery  of  a  city.’  Such  a  dis¬ 
covery,  one  should  have  thought,  would  liavc  soon  been  noised 
abroad,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  Tuscan  or  Roman  anti¬ 
quaries;  but  nothing  beyond  vague  rumours  that  something 
had  been  found  —  no  one  knew  what  or  whore  —  reached 
Florence ;  and  when  Mr.  Dennis  visited  the  place,  two  years 
afterwards,  he  was  the  first  |)erson  to  whom  Signor  Pasquineili 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  the  honours  of  his  newly-dis¬ 
covered  city.  A  few  blocks  only  then  remained  to  attest  the 
truth  of  the  facts,  and  to  prove  the  Etruscan  character  of  the 
masonry,  though  signs  of  ancient  habitation  were  (as  usual)  scat¬ 
tered  about  in  fragments  of  ancient  pottery.  But  the  extent  of 
the  walls  which  had  thus  been  followed  out  with  unusual 
accuracy,  and  which,  in  their  circuit  of  at  least  four  miles 
and  a  half,  enclosed  a  space  larger  than  any  Etruscan  city 
except  Veil  or  Voltcrra,  forbade  the  possibility  of  referring 
them  to  any  second-rate  city;  and  at  once  suggested  to  Mr. 
Dennis  the  idea  that  the  site  could  be  no  other  than  the  long- 
lost  Vetulonia,  an  opinion  which  has  been  since  adopted  by 
several  of  the  leading  antiquaries  of  Rome. 

It  requires  to  be  as  charitable  as  Mr.  Dennis  to  forgive  the 
Vandalism  of  Signor  Pasquineili;  and  admit  that  the  merit  of  the 
discovery,  or  the  preservation  of  a  ground-plan  of  the  remains, 
can  atone  for  the  ‘  wholesale  macadamization’  of  this  unfortunate 
city.  But  similar  acts  of  demolition  are  going  on  in  Italy  every 
day ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  greatly  enhance 
the  value  of  such  careful  details  and  accurate  descriptions  as 
those  of  Mr.  Dennis,  that  much  of  what  he  has  here  recorded 
may  no  longer  be  to  be  found  when  some  future  antiquary  shall 
re-visit  the  locality.  At  the  present  day,  indeed,  all  that  is  port¬ 
able  and  can  find  a  ready  sale  with  the  dealers  of  Florence  or 
Rome,  is  treasured  up  with  tolerable  care ;  but  many  a  relic  of 
inestimable  interest  is  disappearing  under  the  nide  hands  of  an 
ignorant  peasantry.  The  blocks  of  stone  which  formed  the 
substruction  of  an  ancient  edifice,  or  surrounded  with  a  circle  of 
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masonry  the  tumulus  of  some  Etruscan  sepulchre,  are  frequently 
carried  away  and  broken  up  to  fence  in  the  field  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  proprietor,  or  furnish  the  materials  of  some  wretched 
hovel  ^metimes  even  the  gigantic  relics  of  Cyclopean  ma¬ 
sonry  are  overturned  and  destroyed,  in  the  belief  that  treasures 
are  concealed  under  them.  Still  more  frequently  the  basaltic 
blocks  of  a  Roman  pavement  are  dislodged  from  the  site  in  which 
they  have  been  fixed  for  so  many  centuries ;  and  the  course  of 
the  Roman  road  itself  —  so  important  an  auxiliary  in  all  to¬ 
pographical  inquiries  —  becomes  difficult  to  trace,  or  is  alto¬ 
gether  lost.  Even  where  excavations  are  systematically  car¬ 
ried  on,  they  are  too  often  directed  solely  to  the  discovery  of 
valuable  objects,  such  as  ornaments  of  gold  or  bronze,  painted 
vases,  and  other  saleable  articles ;  while  the  tombs  themselves 
are  filled  again  with  earth,  or  re-closed,  and  either  no  note 
at  all,  or  a  very  imperfect  one,  taken  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  brought  to  light.  There  are,  however, 
some  honourable  exceptions  to  this  censure ;  the  late  Prince  of 
Canino,  the  brothers  Campanari  at  Toscanclla,  the  Cavaliere 
Campana  at  Rome,  and  Vermiglioli  at  Perugia,  have  conducted 
their  researches  in  a  truly  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit ;  and  to 
them  posterity  will  be  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  interesting 
remains  which  it  will  possess  of  ancient  Etruria. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  pass  from  the  Cities  of  Etruria  to  her 
Cemeteries ;  for  it  is  from  these  alone  that  we  gain  any  real 
information  concerning  the  internal  life  and  character  of  the 
Etruscan  people.  Would  we  know  what  manner  of  men  they 
were,  who  piled  up  those  gigantic  walls  which  still  frown  over 
the  cliffs  of  Volterra  or  Cortona,  we  must  turn  from  the  cities 
of  the  living  to  the  cities  of  the  dead.  The  painted  tombs  of 
Tarquinii  and  Chiusi,  and  the  storied  urns  of  Volterra,  while 
they  have  ceased  to  be  memorials  of  the  long-forgotten  indi¬ 
viduals,  whom  they  were  designed  to  commemorate,  have 
acquired  an  imperishable  value  as  pictures  of  general  life  and 
manners.  It  is  here  that  we  see  the  Etruscans  themselves; 
and  learn  from  themselves  how  they  lived  and  how  they  died. 

‘  We  can  follow  them  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb ;  we  see  them  in 
the  bosom  of  their  families,  and  at  the  festive  board,  reclining  lux¬ 
uriously  amid  the  strains  of  music,  and  the  time-beating  feet  of 
dancers ;  at  their  favourite  games  and  sports,  encountering  the  wild 
boar,  or  looking  on  at  the  race,  at  the  wrestling  match,  or  other 
palsestric  exercises ;  we  behold  them  stretched  on  the  death-bed  —  the 
last  rites  performed  by  mourning  relatives  —  the  funeral  procession 
—  their  bodies  laid  in  the  tomb  —  and  the  solemn  festivals  held  in 
their  honour.  Nor  even  here  do  wej  lose  sight  of  them,  but  follow 
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their  souls  to  the  unseen  world,  perceive  them  in  the  hands  of  good 
or  evil  spirits,  conducted  to  the  judgment-seat,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  bliss,  or  suffering  the  punishment  of  the  damned.’  (Yol.  i.  p.22.) 

Much  of  the  interest  attached  to  these  relics,  as  pictures  of  life 
and  manners,  would,  however,  be  sacrificed,  if  we  were  compelled 
to  adopt  the  strained  and  fanciful  views  of  some  Italian  antiquaries, 
and  tliinlc  it  necessary  to  give  a  mystic  and  symbolical  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  the  minutest  details.  Thus  Professor  Orioli  sees  in  the 
Etruscan  sepulchres  generally  *  a  secret  allusion  to  the  economy 
‘  of  the  universe  and  its  grand  divisions.’  A  meander-pattern 
running  along  one  of  the  friezes  indicates  ‘  most  clearly  (!)  the 
‘  sea  which  covers  the  infernal  world ;  ’  the  mutes  and  triglyphs 
which  to  the  uninitiated  might  seem  mere  architectural  orna¬ 
ments,  are  by  *  a  bold  artistic  metaphor,  hieroglyphical  of  the 
‘  skeleton  and  framework  of  the  infernal  world,  and  of  its  great 
*  mountain.’  Even  the  red  paint  on  the  inscriptions  of  the 
urns,  which  the  simple-minded  Pliny  had  regarded  as  designed 
only  to  render  them  more  distinct,  is  considered  by  Inghirarai 
to  represent  the  blood  which  was  offered  to  the  manes  of  the 
decea^l  We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Dennis  for  keeping  clear  of 
such  fantastic  puerilities. 

The  paintings  in  the  tombs  at  Tarquinii,  which  have  attracted 
more  attention  than  any  other  Etruscan  relics,  arc  already 
familiar  to  many  English  readers,  in  the  lively  pages  of  Mrs. 
Hamilton  Gray.  All  therefore,  that  can  be  said  for  Mr.  Dennis’s 
descriptions  of  these  objects,  is  that  they  are  more  complete  and 
accurate  in  their  details.  But  the  curious  painted  tomb  now  to 
be  seen  at  Veil  had  not  been  discovered  when  that  accomplished 
lady  visited  the  site.  Though  inferior  in  some  respects  to  those 
at  Tarquinii,  this  sepulchre  is  peculiarly  valuable  from  our  cer¬ 
tainty  of  its  great  antiquity.  For,  as  we  know  historically  that 
Veil  was  deserted  from  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  the  Romans 
(b.  c.  393),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  monument  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  prior  to  that  event;  while  the  very  archaic  character 
of  the  paintings  themselves  would  certainly  dispose  us  to  refer 
them  to  a  still  earlier  period.  This  is  the  more  important, 
because  we  find  here  no  traces  of  that  decided  influence  of  Greek 
art  which  is  unquestionably  visible — whatever  Italian  antiquaries 
may  maintain  to  the  contrary  —  in  most  of  the  pmntings  at 
Tarquinii,  as  well  as  in  the  sculptures  on  the  urns  and  sarco¬ 
phagi  of  Vol terra,  Chiusi,  and  Perugia. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  if  we  are  to  take  these  paintings 
as  fair  samples  of  what  could  be  achieved  by  the  unassisted 
efforts  of  Etruscan  art,  our  estimate  will  not  be  favourable. 
‘  Were  there  ever,’  (exclaims  Mr.  Dennis)  ‘  more  strangely  de- 
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‘vised,  more  grotesquely  designed  figures?  Was  there  ever 
‘  such  a  harlequin  scene  as  this  ?  Here  is  a  horse  with  legs  of 

*  most  undesirable  length  and  tenuity,  chest  and  quarters  far 

*  from  meagre,  but  barrel  pinched  In  like  a  lady’s  waist.  His 

*  colour  is  not  to  be  told  in  a  word,  as  Lord  Tolumnius's  chcsnut 
‘  colt,  or  Mr.  Vibenna’s  bay  gelding.  His  neck  and  fore-hand 
‘  are  red,  with  yellow  spots  —  his  head  black  —  mane  and  tail 

*  yellow — hind-quarters  and  near-leg  black — near  fore-leg  cor- 
‘  responding  with  his  body,  but  oft-legs  yellow,  spotted  with 
‘  red.’  Nor  does  the  style  of  these  figures  exhibit  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  that  distinctness  of  character  and  definite  execution, 
which  is  so  striking  in  all  the  remains  of  Egyptian  and  early 
Oriental  art  —  however  stiff  and  conventional  may  be  the  de¬ 
sign.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  ‘  the  features  are  very  rudely 
‘  drawn,  and  quite  devoid  of  any  national  peculiarity,  seeming 
‘  rather  like  untutored  efforts  to  j)ortray  the  human  face  divine.’ 
Some  of  these  imjxirfections  might  reasonably  be  ascribed  not 
merely  to  the  infancy  of  art,  hut  to  want  of  skill  in  the  indivi¬ 
dual  artist :  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  very  same  defects  are 
exhibited  in  some  of  the  pottery  found  at  Veil  itself,  w’hich  is 
of  a  ruder  and  plainer  style  than  that  of  any  other  Etruscan 
city,  and  appears  to  be  unquestionably  of  native  manufacture. 
It  may  l)c  added,  that  the  tomb  in  question,  from  its  size  and 
general  character,  must  have  been  the  resting  place  of  some 
Veieutine  Lucumo  of  high  rank;  and  that  no  little  pains  have 
been  bestowed  on  its  decoration. 

The  painted  tombs  of  Tarquinii  on  the  contrary,  though  of 
very  different  dates  —  some  of  them  in  all  probability  long  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  fall  of  Etruscan  independence,  and  belonging 
to  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  republic — display  from  first  to 
last  unequivocal  traces  of  Greek  infiuence.  The  earliest  among 
them  resemble,  in  their  hard  and  conventional,  but  definitely 
marked  character,  the  most  archaic  of  the  painted  vases  which 
are  discovered  in  such  numbers  in  the  territory  of  Tarquinii 
itself,  and  in  that  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  V ulci ;  while  the 
same  gradation  and  progress  of  art  so  distinctly  traceable  in  the 
vases,  may  be  observed  also,  though  less  perfectly  developed,  on 
the  walls  of  the  different  sepulchres.  The  most  ancient  of  these 
—  commonly  known  as  the  Grotta  delle  Iscrizioni — still  presents 
strong  features  of  resemblance  to  that  of  Veil;  both  in  the 
exaggerated  uncouth  forms  of  the  figures,  and  in  the  anomalous 
colouring,  which  it  is  hard  to  know  whether  we  should  designate 
as  conventional  or  merely  capricious.  The  same  character  of 
design  is  equally  discernible  in  a  tomb  recently  discovered  at 
Chiusi, — designated  by  Mr.  Dennis  as  the  ‘  Monkey  Tomb,’  or 
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Toniba  della  Sclraia  —  the  paintings  of  which  are  peculiarly  in¬ 
teresting,  since  certain  features  in  the  manners  and  customs  they 
represent,  forcibly  recall  our  own  mediaeval  times.  The  same 
feeling  indeed  will  probably  have  occurred  to  many  of  our  readers, 
while  gazing  on  the  newly-found  sculptures  of  Nineveh  —  so 
numerous  are  the  points  of  similarity  which  connect  the  various 
races  of  mankind  and  the  remotest  stages  of  human  civilisation. 
Others,  however,  of  the  paintings  at  Tarquinii  exhibit  a  marked 
improvement ;  and  ‘  though  retaining  certain  archaicisms  in  atti- 
‘  tude  and  design,  show  much  of  Greek  feeling:’  while  the  later 
ones  display  a  freedom  and  elegance  of  design  which  at  once  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  best  period  of  Hellenic  art.  The  only  painted 
tomb,  which  has  yet  been  discovered  at  Vulci,  belongs,  accord- 
•  ing  to  Mr.  Dennis,  to  a  yet  later  epoch :  the  figures  on  its  walls 
strongly  resemble  those  in  the  frescoes  of  Pompeii,  and  can 
hardly  be  referred  to  any  earlier  date. 

We  should  say  no  more  of  the  influence  of  Greek  art  upon 
that  of  Etruria,  were  it  not  that  the  contrary  opinion  —  main¬ 
tained  with  the  fiercest  zeal  by  some  Italian  antiquaries,  and 
adopted  from  them  by  Mrs.  Ilamilton  Gray — is  so  prevalent, 
we  believe,  in  this  country,  that  some  of  our  readers  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  surprised  at  our  speaking  of  the  painted  vases  of  Vulci 
and  Tarquinii,  as  specimens  of  Greek  rather  than  Etruscan  art. 
When  we  consider  the  enormous  number  of  these  vases,  that 
have  been  brought  to  light  of  late  years  in  Etruria  —  those 
found  at  Vulci  alone  being  counted  literally  by  thousands;  still 
more  when  we  remark  that  they  present  such  differences  of  style 
and  execution,  as  necessarily  lead  us  to  refer  them  to  very  dif¬ 
ferent  periods — it  must  be  admitted  that  it  does  seem  at  first  a 
startling  proposition,  to  maintain  that  they  are  all  alike  the  work 
of  foreign  artists,  and  the  produce  of  a  foreign  land.  Yet  this 
conclusion  has  been  admitted  in  its  full  extent  by  several  of  the 
most  competent  authorities ;  while  others  have  sought  in  some 
degree  to  modify  or  evade  it,  without  disputing  the  main  fact, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  vases  are  purely  Greek. 

Indeed  the  more  we  consider  the  question,  the  more  difficult 
it  seems  to  escape  from  this  admission.  Not  only  is  the  style 
of  art,  in  all  its  various  gradations,  strikingly  similar  to  that 
of  undoubted  Greek  monuments  of  different  degrees  of  an¬ 
tiquity —  not  only  do  we  find  here  the  counterpart  of  every 
st^e  of  Greek  art  —  of  the  archaic  metopes  of  Sellnuntium, 
the  stiff  and  conventional,  yet  animated,  outlines  of  the 
JEginetan  marbles,  and  the  free  and  graceful  designs  of  the  very 
best  Athenian  age — but  the  vases  themselves  are  almost  iden¬ 
tical  in  their  design,  colouring,  and  execution,  as  well  as  in  the 
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peculiar  quality  of  clay  of  which  they  are  composed,  with  those 
found  in  nearly  equal  numbers  among  the  undoubted  Greek  colo¬ 
nies  of  Campania  and  Sicily.  The  subjects  also  are  the  same  in 
both ;  and  those  subjects  are  almost  invariably  taken  either  from 
the  Greek  mythology,  or  from  those  heroic  legends  which  had 
at  an  early  period  become  the  common  property  of  all  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  races,  but  which  could  never  have  been  adopted  by  any 
foreign  tribe.  In  very  numerous  instances,  too,  the  names  of  the 
figures  are  written,  in  their  genuine  Greek  forms,  on  the  vase 
itself ;  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  recognise  with  certainty  that 
the  personages  represented  are  no  other  than  our  old  familiar 
friends,  Tycleus  or  Pelops,  Patroclus  or  Hector,  Ajax  or 
Achilles.  But  this  is  not  all.  Besides  mere  names,  Greek 
words,  and  short  inscriptions,  applying  either  to  the  vase 
itself,  the  subject,  or  the  proprietor,  are  of  continual  occurrence. 
Not  unfrequent  ly  also  we  find  the  actual  name  of  the  maker  or 
painter  of  the  vase,  accompanied  with  the  Greek  formula  irolria-ev 
or  typot^s ;  and  in  a  few  instances  both  occur  together,  proving 
incontestably  that  the  vase  was  both  made  and  painted  by 
Greek  artists.  These  inscriptions  occur  not  less  frequently  on 
the  vases  discovered  at  V  ulci,  than  on  those  found  at  Nola  or 
elsewhere  in  Campania.  The  it^lsts’  names  are  in  both  cases 
equally  pure  Greek  —  and  it  seems  impossible  not  to  ascribe 
them  all  to  a  common  origin. 

The  only  question  then,  upon  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  any 
reasonable  debate  can  be  maintained,  is,  whether  the  vases  ac¬ 
tually  found  in  Etruria  are  the  work  of  Greek  artists  settled 
in  that  country,  and  who  continued  to  practise  there  the  skill 
which  they  had  brought  from  a  foreign  land,  or  whether  the 
vases  themselves  were  imported  from  the  place  of  their  manu¬ 
facture.  On  this  point  the  opinions  of  the  learned  are  divided. 
Professor  Gerhard,  after  an  elaborate  review  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject*,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 
vases  found  at  Vulci  with  those  of  Campania,  Sicily,  and 
Magna  Grascia,  as  well  as  with  those — comparatively  few  in 
number,  but  precisely  similar  in  style  —  which  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  Greece  itself,  declares  himself  in  favour  of  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  a  Greek  colony,  or  settlement  of  Greek  artificers, 
at  Vulci.  An  opinion  to  which  it  has  been  justly  objected, 
that  no  other  trace  of  such  a  Greek  settlement  is  found : 
while  all  the  other  contents  of  the  tombs  and  objects  discovered 
are  unequivocally  Etruscan.  The  painted  vases  alone  are  Greek, 


*  See  his  valuable  ‘  Rapporto  su  i  Vasi  Volcenti,'  in  the  ‘  Annali 
‘  dell’  Istituto  di  Corrispondenza  Archeologica '  for  1831. 
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and  they  are  equally  Greek  wherever  they  are  found  —  at 
Tarquinii  and  at  Chiusi,  as  well  as  at  Vulci.  Bunsen  and 
Karl  Otfried  Miiller  have  consequently  adopted  the  idea  that 
these  vases  are  wholly  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  have  re¬ 
ferred  them  to  a  Campanian  origin ;  and  Dr.  Kramer*  goes 
so  far  as  to  ascribe  them  all  alike,  the  Campanian  and  Si¬ 
cilian,  as  well  as  those  of  Etruria,  to  the  potteries  of  Attica 
itself,  —  a  view,  which  has  since  been  sanctioned  by  the  high 
authority  of  Professor  Thiersch.  Without  entering  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  difficult  question,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  vases  discovered  at  Vulci  are  wholly  Greek, 
so  far  as  the  style  of  art  is  concerned;  and  can  therefore  afford  no 
evidence  of  the  proficiency  of  the  Etruscans  in  this  department. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  vases — less  common  at 
Vulci  than  in  other  Etruscan  cemeteries — to  which  Italian 
antiquaries  are  wont  to  appeal  as]  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
native,  or  at  least  non-Hellenic,  school  of  art.  These  are  the 
class  commonly  designated  as  Egyptian,  but  to  which  Micali  has 
given  the  name  of  Babylonio-Phcenician.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  these  vases — unquestionably  the  most  ancient  of  all — pre¬ 
sent  strong  indications  of  an  oriental  character,  both  in  the 
archaic  and  conventional  style  of  their  design,  and  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  they  represent.  These  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  wild 
beasts  or  monsters, — such  as  sphinxes,  chimaeras,  griffins,  &c., 
—  sometimes  following  one  another  in  long  rows  or  processions, 
at  others  engaged  in  mortal  combat,  or  glaring  at  each  other 
with  angry  looks.  Intermixed  with  these  are  flowers  and  foliage 
of  a  quaint  and  peculiar  character.  Sometimes  figures  of 
demons  or  genii  are  introduced,  as  well  as  the  four-winged  divi¬ 
nities  well  known  on  oriental  monuments,  and  found  also  in 
other  Etruscan  works  of  art.  The  close  resemblance  of  the 
character  of  these  paintings  to  the  figures  found  on  the  peculiar 
black  pottery  of  Chiusi — of  the  native  manufacture  of  which  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained — affords  an  additional  reason  for 
ascribing  to  them  a  genuine  Etruscan  pedigree.  Yet  it  is 
certain  that  such  representations  were  not  unknown  to  Greece. 
The  celebrated  vase  discovered  by  Mr.  Dodwell  in  a  tomb 
at  Corinth,  with  inscriptions  on  the  lid  in  Doric  Greek,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  characteristic  specimens  of  the 
class  just  described.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  this  should 
have  been  an  isolated  specimen,  especially  when  we  learn  from 
Strabo  that  the  tombs  of  Corinth  were  ransacked  by  the  Romans 
for  the  sake  of  the  pottery  which  they  contained.  This  disco- 

•  Uber  den  Styl  und  die  Herkunft  der  bemablten  Griechischen 
ThongefUsse.  Berlin,  1837. 
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very  by  the  Romans  appears  to  have  been  as  accidental  as  the 
one  at  V ulci  in  our  own  days,  and  to  have  attracted,  for  a  time, 
no  less  attention ;  the  vases  exhumed  being  sold  for  very  high 
prices  to  the  Roman  dilettanti — ^by  whom  they  were  known  under 
the  name  of  Necro-Corintbian.  Strabo  tells  us,  that  not  a  tomb 
was  left  unsearched ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  harvest  appeared 
to  be  exhausted,  that  the  interest  in  the  discovery  began  to  flag. 
Hence  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  ^Ir.  Dodwell’s  vase 
was  one  of  the  few  which  escaped  detection  at  the  time ;  and  it 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  a  considerable 
class.  This  inference  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  al¬ 
though  ins<:riptions  are  comparatively  rare  on  vases  of  this  ancient 
style,  whenever  they  do  occur  they  are  almost  always  in  the  Doric 
dialect.  It  appears  impossible  to  avoid  connecting  these  circum¬ 
stances  with  the  well-known  story  of  the  emigration  of  Dema- 
ratus  from  Corinth  to  Etruria,  accompanied  by  the  two  artists 
designated  by  such  obviously  mythical  names  as  Eucheir  and 
Eugrammos, — the  good  hand-worker,  and  the  skilful  draughts¬ 
man.  And  we  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  supposed 
Oriental  style  was,  in  fact,  derived  from  Corinth;  and  that  a 
Greek  descent  must  be  attributed  to  the  earliest  as  well  as  the 
latest  of  the  so-called  Etruscan  vases. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  8{X3cimens  of  painted  pottery  found 
at  Vulci,  concerning  which  no  doubt  can  exist  of  their  indige¬ 
nous  manufacture;  as,  though  the  style  of  art  is  manifestly 
imitated  from  the  Greek,  and  even  the  subjects  taken  from 
Greek  legends  or  fables,  yet  these  are  nationalised  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  peculiar  demons  or  genii  of  Etruscan  mythology, 
and  the  inscriptions  which  accompany  them  are  pure  Etruscan. 
One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  this  class  is  that  figured 
by  Mr.  Dennis  in  the  frontispiece  to  his  second  volume;  in 
which  we  find  the  Greek  fable  of  Admetus  and  Alcestis,  clearly 
designated  by  the  slightly-altered  appellations  of  atmite  and 
ALCSTI ;  but  accompanied  by  the  grim  and  hideous  demons  so 
frequently  found  on  other  works  of  native  Etruscan  art,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  long  Etruscan  inscription,  the  meaning  of  which  can 
unfortunately  only  be  guessed  at.  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
this  and  all  other  vases  of  the  same  class  present  peculiarities  of 
manufacture  and  execution,  which  at  once  enable  the  practised 
observer  to  distinguish  them  from  those  which  their  subjects  and 
inscriptions  would  lead  us  to  attribute  to  the  Greeks. 

The  purely  Greek  character  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
])aintcd  vases  is  brought  out  still  more  clearly,  when  we  comfiare 
them  with  other  works  of  art,  of  whose  native  Etruscan  origin 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  Thus  the  paintings  in  the  tombs 
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—  however  clearly  they  bear  the  traces  of  Greek  influence  in 
their  style  of  design  —  yet  represent  only  subjects  of  Etruscan 
manners  or  mythology ;  and  the  inscriptions  which  accompany 
them  are  invariably  Etruscan.  Again,  if  we  turn  to  the  bronze 
specula  or  mirrors  —  a  branch  of  art  peculiarly  Etruscan  —  the 
tigures  and  subjects  are  not  unfrequcntly  taken  from  the  mytho¬ 
logy  or  heroic  legends  of  Greece ;  but  the  inscriptions  at  once 
prove  them  to  be  the  works  of  native  artists.  Sometimes  the 
names  of  Greek  divinities  or  heroes  appear  on  them  in  forms 
slightly  altered,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Etruscan  lan¬ 
guage  ;  sometimes  they  are  replaced  by  purely  domestic  appel¬ 
latives.  Thus  the  beautiful  mirror  engraved  by  Mr.  Dennis*, 
as  a  frontispiece  to  his  first  volume,  presents  us  with  the  Greek 
names  of  Apollo  and  Semele  under  their  Etruscanised  forms  of 
ArvLV  and  semla,  while  Bacchus  assumes  his  genuine  Etruscan 
name  of  phvpiilvns.  In  like  manner  the  national  deities  of 
Etruria,  Tina,  Sethlans,  Turras,  Losna,  Turan — corresponding 
to  the  Jupiter,  Vulcan,  Mercury,  Diana,  and  Venus  of  the 
Homans  —  are  constantly  recurring  on  these  mirrors,  while  they 
arc  never  met  with  upon  the  painted  vases.  We  have  Indeed 
every  reason,  a  priori,  to  expect  that  the  character  of  Etruscan 
art  would  be  found  most  strongly  impressed  upon  their  works  in 
bronze ;  for  we  know  that  it  was  for  these  that  they  were 
renowned  in  ancient  times — while  no  writer  of  antiquity  ever  al¬ 
ludes  to  their  painted  vases.  The  bronze  candelabra  of  Etruscan 
workmanship  were  celebrated  even  at  Athens  in  the  days  of 
Pericles:  with  what  justice,  we  have  ourselves  the  means  of 
deciding,  from  the  magnificent  specimen  discovered  at  Cortona 
a  few  years  since.f  Nor  were  they  incapable  of  works  of  a  yet 
higher  order:  the  celebrated  She  Wolf  of  the  Capitol,  the 
Cliimajra,  and  the  Orator  of  the  Florence  Gallerj-,  confirm  the 
testimony  of  Pliny  to  the  excellence  of  their  bronze  statues; 
and  the  numbers  of  them  with  which  their  principal  cities  were 
peojded,  are  a  proof  how  widely  the  feeling  for  the  arts  was  once 
diffused  there. 

Of  another  class  of  Etruscan  works,  frequently  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  —  their  statues  in  terra-cotta,  w'ith  which  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capltolinus  at  Rome,  as  well  as  many  others 
in  that  city,  was  adorned — no  specimens  have  come  down  to  us. 

*  The  reader  must,  however,  be  cautioned  against  receiving  this 
as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  art  usual  on  these  mirrors ;  very  few'  of 
which  present  outlines  so  graceful,  or  a  design  so  closely  approxi¬ 
mating  to  the  perfection  of  Greek  art. 

t  It  is  described  by  Mr.  Dennis  (vol.  ii.  p.  442.),  and  figured  by 
3Iicali  (Monumenti  Inediti,  pi.  9,  10.). 
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But  we  may  gather  from  the  terms  in  which  they  are  spoken  of, 
that  they  l^longed  to  a  very  rude  and  early  period  —  perhaps 
not  unlike  some  of  the  archaic  figures  sculptured  in  stone,  which 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  museums  of  Chiusi  and  Volterra.  The 
cinerary  urns  and  sarcophagi  of  those  cities,  on  the  contrary, 
belong,  almost  without  exception,  to  a  very  late  period,  many 
of  them  being  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  days  of  the  Roman 
empire — a  time  when  the  whole  character  of  Italian  art  had 
become  so  thoroughly  penetrated  and  pervaded  by  Greek  influ¬ 
ences  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  distinguish  what  was  original 
from  what  was  adventitious.  Hence  the  sculptures  with  which 
they  are  adorned,  however  curious  as  illustrations  of  Etruscan 
manners  and  mythology,  are  of  comparatively  little  value  as 
specimens  of  Etruscan  art. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  remains  of  art  found  in 
Etruria,  because  the  exaggerated  estimate  of  Etruscan  civilisa¬ 
tion  b  principally  owing  to  their  great  number  and  variety.  On 
a  calm  review  of  the  whole  subject,  we  confess  our  inability  to 
recognise  the  existence  in  Etruria  of  any  such  genuine  and 
strongly-marked  character  of  native  art,  as  in  the  case  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria ;  while  the  development  of  that  more  elevated  and 
perfect  style  which  is  seen  on  some  Etruscan  monuments  appears 
to  us  to  be  unquestionably  due  to  the  direct  and  long-con¬ 
tinued  influence  of  Greece.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the 
proficiency  of  the  Etruscans  in  all  the  more  mechanical  pro¬ 
cesses  ;  or  of  the  skill  with  which  they  av^ed  themselves  of 
the  lessons  they  derived  from  foreign  sources.  But  the  vivifying 
spark  of  native  genius  was  wanting  —  they  produced  skilful 
artificers,  not  great  artists.  They  appear,  indeed,  to  have  de¬ 
parted  at  a  very  early  period  from  the  fixed  and  conventional 
rules  of  Oriental  art  —  if,  indeed,  they  ever  acknowledged 
them ;  but  it  was  not  so  much  to  evolve  for  themselves  a  na¬ 
tional  and  characteristic  style,  as  to  borrow  and  adopt,  more  or 
less  successfully,  the  improvements  and  characteristics  of  their 
more  gifted  contemporaries. 

Something  of  the  same  character  which  distinguishes  Etrus¬ 
can  art  firom  that  of  Greece,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
earlier  schools  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia  on  the  other,  may  be 
traced  more  or  less  trough  every  thing  we  know  of  her  civi¬ 
lisation.  This  seems  to  have  occupied  in  all  respects  an  inter¬ 
mediate  position,  between  the  rigid  inflexibility  of  the  Oriental 
type,  and  the  energetic,  self-developing  mobility  of  the  Hellenic 
race.  Though  not  prepared  to  admit,  with  Mr.  Dennis  and 
many  Italian  antiquaries,  the  direct  derivation  of  the  Etruscan 
people  from  an  Oriental  source,  or  to  receive  as  historically  au- 
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thcntic  the  tradition  of  their  emigration  from  Lydia,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  deny  that  there  are  unequivocal  traces  of  the  East 
in  their  social  system,  their  religious  creed,  and  in  many  minute 
points  of  manners  and  customs.  But  this  surely  may  be  the 
case,  without  the  resemblances  being  such  as  to  compel  us  to 
adopt  the  theory  of  a  wholesale  transplantation  of  the  nation,  or 
even  of  the  dominant  class,  from  any  eastern  country.  On  the 
contrary,  the  similarities  of  rites  and  customs,  of  habits  and  in¬ 
stitutions,  which  have  been  pointed  out  between  the  Etruscans 
and  various  nations  of  the  East,  strike  us  as  precisely  of  that 
description  which  can  never  be  wanting  where  countries  have 
originally  derived  their  culture  and  their  arts,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  from  a  common  source.  Whatever  was  the  origin  of  the 
Etruscans,  it  is  beyond  dispute,  we  think,  that  one  primordial 
element  of  their  civilisation,  as  well  as  of  their  language,  was 
derived  from  the  Felasgians  ;  and  when  we  consider  how  widely 
the  Pelasgic  race  was  at  one  period  spread  through  Asia  Minor, 
and  around  the  shores  of  the  iEgaean,  it  seems  by  no  means  dif¬ 
ficult  to  account  for  resemblances  in  particular  customs,  between 
the  Etruscans  and  tribes  so  distant  as  the  Lydians,  the  Carians, 
or  the  Lycians,  without  admitting  the  necessity  of  a  direct  emi¬ 
gration. 

The  leading  feature  in  Etruscan  society,  which  points  most 
strongly  to  an  Oriental  origin,  is  the  omnipresence  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  creed,  and  the  power  possessed  by  that  priestly  aris- 
t^racy  who  were  the  sole  ministers  and  interpreters  of  its  rites 
and  tenets.  Yet  there  is  much  to  distinguish  the  hierarchical  as 
well  as  the  religious  institutions  of  Etruria  from  those  of  Egypt 
or  Asia.  Alrc^y,  at  the  earliest  period,  at  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  of  their  social  condition,  all  trace  of  an  exclusively 
sacerdotal  caste  had  disappeared.  The  chiefs  and  nobles  of  the 
land  combined  in  their  own  persons  the  priestly  character  with 
that  of  the  civil  magistrate ;  and  if  they  guarded  with  extreme 
jealousy  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of 
their  religion, — if  they  confined  to  their  own  class  the  functions 
of  the  Augur  and  the  Haruspex — political  expediency  was  at 
least  as  deeply  concerned  in  this  monopoly  as  religious  supersti¬ 
tion.  The  chief  priesthoods  of  individual  deities  were  indeed 
hereditary  in  particular  families ;  but  so  they  were  in  many  in¬ 
stances  among  the  Greeks  of  the  earliest  ages :  and  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  proof  that  the  Lucumons  of  Etruria  claimed  the 
exclusive  exercise  of  priestly  functions  upon  any  different 
grounds  from  those  on  which  it  was  assumed  by  the  primitive 
kings  of  Greece.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disappearance  of  the 
kingly  ofiSce, — the  fact  that  the  Etruscans  had  already  lost  that 
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monarchical  constitution  which  is  so  eminently  characteristic  of 
all  Oriental  races,  —  is  in  itself  an  argument  of  their  social 
system,  even  if  originally  derived  from  the  East,  having  un¬ 
dergone  great  modiHcations  during  the  process  of  transmission. 
From  the  little  which  is  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  testimonies 
of  ancient  authors — for  on  this  ])oint  monuments  can  afford 
us  no  information — there  is  no  evidence  of  any  very  marked 
separation  of  character  between  the  political  constitution  of 
Etruria  and  that  of  Greece,  during  the  period  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  general  abolition  of  hereditary  monarchy.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  Etruscans,  they  stopped  short  precisely  at  the 
point,  from  which  their  Hellenic  neighbours  started  on  their 
most  brilliant  career.  Whether  owing  to  some  inherent  defect 
in  the  national  character,  or  to  the  absence  of  external  stimu¬ 
lus,  they  allowed  their  priestly  aristocracy  to  rivet  upon  them 
the  double  chains  of  religious  and  civil  bondage.  Hencefor¬ 
ward  their  civilisation  and  culture  bore  the  stamp  of  the  thral¬ 
dom  under  which  they  lived.  Every  thing  which  tended  to 
advance  the  material  comforts  or  luxuries  of  life  was  carried 
j)robably  to  as  much  pei'fection  as  in  the  most  flourishing 
cities  of  Greece ;  in  some  respects,  indeed,  m  in  their  sewers 
and  roads,  the  Etruscans  were  in  advance  of  their  more  intel¬ 
lectual  contemporaries.  An  extensive  commerce  brought  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  other  lands  to  the  shores  of  Etruria ;  and  in  their  splen¬ 
dour  of  apparel  and  luxurious  habits  of  life  the  nobles  of  Tar- 
quinii  and  Clusium  might  vie  with  the  citizens  of  Sybaris  or 
Agrigentum ;  but  from  that  freedom  of  thought  and  action, 
without  which  no  nation  ever  attained  to  true  greatness,  the 
Etruscan  people  appear  to  have  been  effectually  shut  out.  The 
terrors  of  a  dark  and  gloomy  superstition  lent  their  aid  to  sup¬ 
port  the  power  of  an  exclusive  oligarchy ;  and  if  the  domi¬ 
nant  class  in  Etruria  were  not,  as  it  has  often  been  represented, 
an  Oriental  theocracy,  the  consequences  to  the  national  character 
were  scarcely  less  injurious. 

‘  It  was  her  system  of  spiritual  tyranny,’  says  Mr.  Dennis, 
‘  that  rendered  Etruria  inferior  to  Greece.  She  had  the  same 
‘  arts,  an  equal  amount  of  scientific  knowledge,  a  more  (?)  ex- 
‘  tended  commerce.  In  every  field  had  the  Etruscan  mind 

*  lil)erty  to  expand,  save  in  that  wherein  lies  man’s  highest 
‘  delight  and  glory.  Before  the  gate  of  that  paradise  where  the 

*  intellect  revels  unfettered  among  speculations  on  its  own 

*  nature — on  its  origin,  existence,  and  final  destiny,  on  its  rela- 
‘  tion  to  the  First  Cause,  to  other  minds,  and  to  society  in 
‘general  —  stood  the  sacerdotal  Lucumo,  brandishing  in  one 
‘  hand  the  double-edged  sword  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
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*  authority,  and  holding  forth  in  the  other  the  books  of  Tages, 

‘  exclaiming,  to  his  awe-struck  subjects,  “  Believe,  and  obey  I” 

*  Liberty  of  thought  and  action  was  as  incompatible  with  the 

*  assumption  of  infallibility  in  the  governing  power  in  the  days 
‘  of  Tarchon  or  Porscna,  as  in  those  of  Gregory  XVI.*  At  a 
later  period,  indeed,  the  strictness  of  the  priestly  regulations 
appears  to  have  been  considerably  relaxed ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  spirit  of  the  people  had  been  broken,  and  their  national  pride 
humbled  by  foreign  conquest.  When  the  shackles  were  at 
length  removed,  it  was  too  late  for  the  limbs  to  expand. 

Mr.  Dennis  takes,  we  think,  a  very  just  estimate  of  the  civi¬ 
lisation  of  Etruria,  when  he  compares  it  with  that  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  or  Peruvians.  *  It  was  the  result  of  a  set  system,  not  of 
‘  personal  energy  and  excellence ;  its  tendency  was  stationary 
‘  rather  than  progressive.  *  *  *  It  had  not  the  earnest  germ 

‘  of  development, — the  intense  vitality  which  existed  in  Greece; 

*  it  could  never  have  produced  a  Plato,  a  Demosthenes,  a  Thu- 
‘  cydides,  or  a  Phidias.’  It  may  be,  indeed,  objected,  that  we 
have  no  means  of  judging  of  what  the  Etruscans  really  achieved 
in  the  held  of  literature,  because  all  traces  of  that  literature 
have  long  since  perished.  But  it  is  doubtful,  if  not  more  than 
doubtful,  whether  they  ever  possessed  any  thing  worthy  of  the 
name.  There  is,  it  is  true,  frequent  mention  of  the  sacred  or 
ritual  books,  which,  in  their  oldest  form,  were  ascribed  to  the 
fabulous  Tages.  To  these  awful  volumes  would  be  consigned 
the  mysteries  of  their  religious  discipUne,  and  its  peculiar  rites, 
— the  rules  which  guided  the  Haruspex,  or  taught  the  signi¬ 
fication  of  the  thunder-storm,  —  and  ^  the  knowledge  of  natu¬ 
ral  phenomena  which  they  had  acquired  from  the  study  of 
nature,  incident  to  the  constant  practice  of  divination  on  so  lai^e 
a  scale.  It  is  reasonable,  we  a^it,  that  the  author  of  Cosmos 
should  lament  over  the  loss  of  the  Fulgural  books  of  these  early 
meteorologists ;  —  not  that  probably  the  College  of  Augurs  at 
Tarquinii  had  better  observatories,  or  made  a  more  philosophical 
use  of  them  than  their  successors  at  Rome.  There  must  also  have 
been  some  historical  records  of  the  past.  Annals  or  chronicles 
of  Etruscan  history  were  still  extant  under  the  Roman  empire ; 
though  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  either  carried  back 
to  an  earlier  period,  or  possessed  any  greater  literary  merit  than 
the  pontifical  annals  of  Rome.  It  was  from  these  materials,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  that  the  imperial  pedant  Claudius  compiled  his  volu¬ 
minous  work  on  Tuscan  history.  The  loss  of  them  is,  of  course, 
to  be  regretted,  — for  they  would  have  been  among  the  great¬ 
est  antiquarian  curiosities.  But  what  reason  is  there  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  they  had  any  pretensions  of  a  higher  value  ?  When  we 
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remeniber  the  many  illustrious  Romans  who  were  themselves 
of  Etruscan  origin,  and  who  flourished  while  the  Etruscan  idiom 
was  still  familiarly  spoken  as  well  as  written,  it  seems  impossible 
to  suppose  that  these  ‘  progeny  of  Tyrrhenian  kings’  —  that  the 
Caecinas  and  Maecenases — would  have  allowed  all  memory  of 
their  national  literature  to  perish,  had  it  contauned  any  thing 
really  worth  preserving.  Of  the  poetical  clement,  esjjecially,  we 
find  scarcely  an  intimation.  The  *  Tyrrhena  carmina,’  alluded 
to  by  Lucretius*,  were  merely  ritual  verses ;  and  the  Etruscan 
tragedies  of  Volnius  (incidentally  mentioned  by  Varrof)  appear 
to  have  been  compositions  of  a  very  late  date,  and  were  probably, 
as  suggested  by  Muller,  nothing  more  than  the  attempt  of  a 
learnt  man  to  revive  an  expiring  language.  The  only  class 
of  dramatic  compositions  which  were  of  native  Etruscan  origin 
were  the  coarse  and  rude  Fescennian  verses ;  and  there  is  neither 
proof  nor  probability,  that  they  ever  rose  above  the  character 
assigned  to  them  by  Livy  |  on  their  first  introduction  at  Rome, 
—  *  versum  incompositum  tcmcre  ac  rudem,’ — until  they  were 
polished  and  fashioned  by  the  Latin  poets. 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  view  of  the  character  and  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Etruscans,  without  adverting  to  their  effect  and 
influence  upon  those  of  Rome.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
this  influence  was  both  extensive  and  durable.  The  period  of 
greatest  power  and  prosperity  which  the  rising  city  enjoyed 
before  its  destruction  by  the  Gauls,  was  unquestionably  while 
it  was  subject  to  Etruscan  rule.  It  was  to  her  Etruscan 
kings  §  that  ancient  traditions  concurred  in  ascribing  those 

*  Lib.  vi.  V.  381.  ‘j’  De  Lingua  Latina,  lib.  v.  §  55. 

J  Lib.  vii.  c.  2. 

§  There  is  one  monument  which,  from  its  close  connexion  with 
the  Etruscan  kings  of  Rome  and  its  historical  importance,  deserves  a 
more  especial  notice.  This  is  the  tomb  of  the  family  of  the  Tarquins, 
lately  discovered  at  Caere.  It  is  one  of  those  family  sepulchres  so 
frequent  in  Etruria,  and  it  contains  the  names  of  not  less  than  thirty- 
five  members  of  this  illustrious  house.  But  that  which  gives  it  its 
chief  interest  is,  the  occurrence  of  the  family  name  in  its  Latin  as 
well  as  its  Etruscan  form,  so  as  to  leave  no  possible  doubt  that  the 
Etruscan  Tarcunas  really  corresponds  to  the  Tarquinius  of  the 
Romans,  and  that  the  name  of  the  Tarquins  was  not,  as  has  been 
supposed  by  Muller  and  other  modern  writers,  a  mere  local  designa¬ 
tion,  referring  to  their  origin  from  Tarquinii,  but  a  real  Etruscan 
family  name.  Equally  decisive  is  its  evidence  against  the  singular 
theory  of  Niebuhr,  that  the  Tarquins  were  of  Latin,  and  not  Etrus¬ 
can,  origin ;  — which  has  always  appeared  to  us  as  singular  a  sugges¬ 
tion  as  that  Roman  poets  should  not  be  authority  for  writing  both  Por- 
sena  and  Porsenna,  or  as  any  other  of  the  startling  paradoxes  which 
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mighty  public  works  which  still  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
civilis^  Romans  in  the  days  of  their  greatest  splendour, — the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  the  Agger  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  the  sub¬ 
structions  of  the  CapitoL  A  considerable  element  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Rome  itself  was  generally  admitted  to  be  of  Etruscan 
origin ;  and,  in  later  times,  many  of  her  most  illustrious  citizens 
were  of  Tuscan  families.  Before  the  general  introduction  of 
Greek  art  and  literature,  it  was  to  Etruria  alone  that  the 
Romans  turned  for  a  tincture  of  superior  cultivation ;  and  there 
was  a  time  when  many  of  the  youthful  nobles  of  Rome  must 
have  been  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Etruscan  language. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  influence  of  Etruria  upon  the 
nature  of  the  Roman  people  does  not  appear  at  any  time  to 
have  been  much  more  than  formal  and  extemaL  We  have  a 
difficulty,’  therefore,  in  recognising  the  truth  of  Humboldt’s 
generalisation  —  where  he  declares  that  the  *  influence  of  Etruria 

*  may  be  said  to  be  still  politically  operative  at  the  present  day ; 

*  in  as  far  as  through  Rome  it  has  promoted  or  at  least  has  given 

*  a  peculiar  character  to  the  civilisation  of  a  lai^e  portion  of  the 

*  human  race.’  The  Etruscans  were  as  far  from  possessing  the 
highest  and  noblest  qualities  of  the  Romans,  as  they  were  from 


have  been  hazarded  by  that  truly  great  genius.  Whether  the  persons 
buried  here  really  belonged  to  the  royal  house  of  Rome,  cannot,  indeed, 
be  assumed  as  certain :  but  there  is  every  probability  in  favour  of  the 
supposition.  The  name  does  not  appear  to  have  b€«n  a  common  one 
in  Etruria ;  and  the  existence  of  a  close  connexion  with  Caere  may 
be  fairly  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  to  that  city  that 
the  exiled  monarch  first  turned  his  steps.  Tarquin  himself,  indeed, 
we  are  told,  after  his  unsuccessful  attempts  at  a  restoration,  took 
refuge  with  Mamilius  at  Tusculum,  and  afterwards  at  Cumae,  where 
he  died.  But  some  of  his  sons  survived  him,  and  other  members  of 
the  Tarquinian  gens  were  banished  with  Collatinus.  Hence  the  an¬ 
tiquary  may  indulge  his  fancy  in  the  present  instance  with  more 
reason  than  in  most  others,  and  may  be  allowed  to  believe  that  he 
has  here  discovered  the  last  resting-place  of  the  royal  house  of  the 
Tarquins. 

We  cannot  but  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  omr  regret  that 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  Mr.  Dennis  has  not  given  the  literal 
inscriptions  which  he  had  copied  on  the  spot.  These  omissions  will 
be  keenly  felt  by  the  scholar ;  accurate  transcripts  of  existing  Etrus¬ 
can  inscriptions  being  at  present  one  of  the  chief  desiderata  for  the 
study  of  the  language.  It  is  true  that  he  bad  already  published  them 
in  the  Bullettino  dell’  Instituto  for  1847  :  but  that  work  is  accessible 
to  comparatively  few  persons  ;  and  if  he  was  afraid  of  *  heartily 
‘  wearying’  the  general  reader  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  44.),  he  might,  at  least, 
have  given  them  a  place  in  an  appendix  to  the  chapter. 
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rivalling  the  Greeks  in)  philosophy  and  art.*  It  was  not  from 
them  that  the  ‘  brood  of  the  she-wolf  ’  derived  any  thing  of  its 
characteristic  grandeur.  The  Romans,  indeed,  borrowed  from 
Etruna  the  painted  robes  and  the  ornaments  which  graced  their 
triumphs ;  but  it  was  from  another  source  that  they  learned  to 
achieve  those  triumphs.  The  curule  chair  and  the  ivory  sceptre 
of  the  Roman  magistrate  were^pied  from  those  of  the  Etruscan 
Lucumo ;  but  it  was  not  till  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  men 
of  sterner  stuff,  that  these  ensigns  became  the  symbols  of  uni¬ 
versal  sovereignty.  It  was  from  their  Latin  and  Sabine  ances¬ 
tors — from  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  the  Apennines — that  the 
Romans  derived  that  unconquerable  will,  that  stem,  inflexible 
resolution,  which  eventually  made  them  masters  of  the  world. 
The  patricians  of  the  rising  republic  adopted,  it  is  true,  from 
the  Etruscans  the  sacred  traditions  of  their  augurs  and  the 
ritual  of  their  peculiar  ceremonies ;  but  what  had  been  bigotry 
and  superstition  in  the  Etruscans, — what  had  dwarfed  and  de¬ 
graded  them — only  needed  to  be  once  incorporated  with  the 
nobler  nature  of  the  Romans,  and  it  became  transmuted  into 
that  higher  sense  of  religious  obligation  to  which,  more  than  to 
any  other  cause,  Cicero  attributed  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  result,  had 
the  patricians  of  the  rising  republic  succeeded  in  the  attempt  to 
retain  in  their  own  hands  the  absolute  possession  of  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  as  well  as  magisterial  offices :  But  it  is  probable,  in  case  a 
constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  Etruscan  cities  had  been  perma¬ 
nently  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  City  of 
the  ^ven  Hills  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  her  Etruscan 
neighbours,  and  have  succumbed  at  last  beneath  the  arms  of  the 
more  spirited  and  warlike  Samnites.  Fortunately  for  Rome  and 
for  the  world,  the  power  of  the  exclusive  aristocracy  gave  way 
before  the  ener^es  of  the  plebeians ;  and  the  formation  of  a  free 
and  independent  commonalty — an  order  of  which  not  a  trace  is 
to  be  found  in  any  Etruscan  state — became  the  solid  foundation 
of  Roman  greatness. 


*  We  are  aware  of  the  general  incredulity  of  the  English  public  on 
the  Greek  descent  of  the  Etruscan  vases ;  and  we  have  admitted  that 
it  is  only  the  least  of  two  improbabilities.  But  it  is  so  much  the 
least,  that,  instead  of  being  the  rivals,  they  are  now  referred  to  as 
examples  of  Greek  art.  For  instance,  in  an  interesting  book  lately 
published,  ‘  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Greeks,  translated  from  the 
‘  German  of  Theodore  Panofka,  with  illustrations  by  G.  Scharf,  taken 
‘  chiefly  from  Greek  Fictile  Vases,’  the  Etruscan  vases  are  assumed 
to  be  as  Greek  as  any  other,  and  of  equal  authority. 
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Art.  V.  —  \.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Labouehere 
on  the  Balance  of  Trade,  ascertained  from  the  Market  Value 
of  all  Articles  imported  during  the  last  Four  Years.  By  C. 
N.  Newdegate,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

2.  Fruits  of  the  System  called  'Free-Trade,  as  shown  in  Three 
Letters  to  the  Operatives  of  the  Manufacturing  Districts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  By  a  London  Merchant. 

T T  has  become  the  fashion  to  talk  of  the  approaches  made  of 
late  years  in  this  country  towards  a  system  of  free-trade  as 
an  experiment  —  an  expression  which  is  at  once  devoid  of  truth, 
and  which  tends  to  mischievous  results.  The  expression  is  in¬ 
deed  not  simply  untrue;  it  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth, — since  it 
never  can  be  held  an  experiment  to  leave  or  to  restore  things 
to  their  natural  course;  while  it  is  decidedly  of  the  nature 
of  an  experiment  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  natural 
course,  and  to  tamper  by  artificial  arrangements  with  the  free 
agency  of  mankind.  Nor  is  it  any  sufficient  answer  to  say  that 
protection,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  so  long  the  rule  in  England, 
that  it  has  become  the  normal  condition  of  commerce.  For, 
however  ancient  may  be  the  date  of  its  introduction,  it  must 
have  been  originally  based  upon  theory,  and  theory  alone : 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  system  which  it  superseded  was 
certainly  as  ancient  ns  the  first  bargain  that  was  made  in 
the  world.  After  a  moment’s  reflection  nobody  can  deny  that 
Free  Trade  is  the  normal  condition  of  mankind,  and  that  restric¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  proper  name  for  protection,  whenever  intro¬ 
duced,  and  by  whatever  means  supported,  was  and  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  an  experiment. 

The  distinction,  which  we  have  pointed  out,  will  not  be 
deemed  unimportant  by  those,  who  have  experienced  the  powerful 
influence  so  often  exercised  by  an  epithet  in  misdirecting  men’s 
minds.  The  advocates  of  an  artificid  system  of  restrictions  and 
encouragements  would  obtain  an  undue  advantage  if  they  could 
succeed  in  removing  from  themselves,  and  in  fixing  upon  those 
who  would  restore  things  to  their  natural  course,  the  charge,  for 
such  it  undoubtedly  is,  of  having  resorted  for  that  purpose  to 
theory  and  experiment.  The  advocates  of  this  system,  while 
they  are  constantly  interfering  with  the  efforts  made  by  the 
individual  membei-s  of  a  nation  in  furtherance  of  its  prosperity, 
are  wont  to  talk  of  themselves  as  practical  men  and  of  their 
opponents  as  theorists ;  and  by  dint  of  reiteration  have  to  a 
great  extent  succeeded  in  impressing  on  the  world  thb  notion. 
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—  than  which  nothing  can  in  fact  be  more  at  variance  with  the 
truth.  It  is  the  advocates  for  freedom  of  commerce  who  are 
eminently  practical ;  since  all  that  they  propose  is  to  follow  out 
the  simple  rule  of  leaving  every  one  to  do  his  best  for  securing 
his  individual  advantage,  under  the  conviction  that  by  so  doing 
he  will  best  advance  the  general  interest  of  the  community : 
while  the  advocates  for  protection,  in  their  vain  attempts  to 
avoid  the  most  glaring  injustice,  are  forced  to  invent  a  complex 
system  of  restrictions  and  compensations,  each  branch  of  which 
is  the  growth  of  theoretical  conceptions,  and  by  the  number  and 
complexity  of  which  all  freedom  of  action  is  ultimately  destroyed. 

Although,  judging  from  analogy,  there  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  the  natural  system — that  of  leaving  every  man  to 
the  unrestricted  *use  of  his  faculties  and  opportunities  —  must  be 
the  best  for  the  community ;  yet  we  know  that  there  are  many 
who  hold  that  it  does  not  of  necessity  follow  that  the  theory  of 
protection  is  false,  or  that  the  experiments  which  its  advocates 
have  been  enabled  to  carry  out  have  proved  failures.  Surely, 
however,  when  they  plead  either  for  a  continuance  of  those  ex¬ 
periments,  or  a  return  to  such  of  them  as  have  recently  been 
abandoned,  they  ought  to  be  prepared  with  good  reasons  from 
practical  experience,  and  should  be  able  to  exhibit  at  least  a 
balance  of  advantages  in  favour  of  their  system.  We  wish  to 
give  them  on  this  occasion  a  passing  intimation  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  task ;  and  shall,  therefore,  d^icate  most  of  the  following 
pages,  to  showing  that  the  result  of  recent  experience,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  is  all  the  other  way. 

The  removal  of  the  shackles  with  which  our  commerce  was 
impeded  under  the  protective  system,  has  as  yet  been  but  partial ; 
but  the  impulse  and  prosperity,  which  have  followed  from  that 
removal,  are,  under  the  |)eculiarly  adverse  circumstances  that  have 
accompanied  the  change,  far  greater  than  the  most  ardent  advo¬ 
cates  of  freedom  would  have  ventured  to  predict.  We  hear,  it  is 
true,  of  ‘  reaction’  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  protection;  but  we 
hear  of  it  only  from  persons  who  have  never  ceased  to  hold  that 
doctrine ;  and  we  may  safely  challenge  them  to  produce  a  single 
writer,  of  even  moderate  talent  and  authority,  who  had  given  in 
his  adhesion  to  Free  Trade  doctrines,  and  who  has  since  gone 
over  to  the  ranks  of  the  protectionists.  They  who  talk  of 
‘  re-action’  speak  as  they  wish,  rather  than  as  they  are  warranted 
by  facts.  If  they  are  making  any  way  with  the  inert  mass  of 
mankind — with  persons  unable  or  unwilling  to  qualify  them¬ 
selves  for  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  —  they  do  so 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  because,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
monster  restriction  on  Free  Trade  personified  in  the  Com- 
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Laws,  the  victors  have  rested  for  a  time  from  their  labours ; 
reasonably  judging  that  other  and  minor  obstacles  must  neces¬ 
sarily  and  speedily  disappear.  But,  if  their  opponents,  deceived 
by  such  appearances,  should  again  take  heart  and  enter  the  field 
with  any  show  of  power,  it  needs  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell 
that  the  former  discomfiture  of  the  Protectionists  is  as  nothing, 
compared  with  that  to  which  they  would  now  be  subjected. 
However  great  the  ability  and  determination  of  the  men  whose 
time  and  talents  and  money  were  so  successfully  employed  in 
bringing  about  the  changes  which  were  consummated  in  1846, 
we  are  satisfied  that  a  lar  greater  amount  of  energy  and  far 
greater  means  would  be  instantly  brought  forward,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  ground  which  was  gained  on  that  occasion,  as 
soon  as  any  reasonable  fear  should  be  entertained  that  an 
attempt  to  recover  it  was  about  to  be  made  in  earnest.  The 
Anti-Corn-Law  League,  under  a  more  comprehensive  title 
and  with  more  extensive  objects,  would  start  ,  at  once  into  full 
activity;  not,  as  before,  from  small  beginnings  and  with  a 
gradual  development  of  strength,  —  but  with  the  power  and 
dimensions  of  a  giant,  with  fully  organised  plans  of  action, 
and  with  more  than  half  the  work  already  done  to  its  hand. 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  under  such  circumstances  it  would 
again  lay  down  its  weapons,  until  not  only  a  second  victory 
should  have  been  obtain^,  but  security  for  the  future  should  be 
guaranteed,  by  such  other  measures  as  must  put  an  end  to  the 
possibility  of  similar  disturbance  for  the  future  ?  In  the  con¬ 
test  which  would  then  be  carried  on,  the  Free  Trade  party  would 
probably  find  itself  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  protectionists 
be  as  greatly  weakened,  by  the  passing  over  to  the  ranks  of  the 
former,  of  a  large — perhaps  of  the  largest — proportion  of  the 
tenant  faiTners.  It  is  true  there  have  of  late  b^n  numerous 
meetings  of  alarmist  farmers,  and  much  violent  language  uttered. 
But,  as  a  body,  no  class,  we  suspect,  has  been  more  enlightened 
by  the  former  contest  and  its  results.  They  are  generally  now 
aware,  that  the  higher  prices  sought  to  be  attained  through  pro¬ 
tective  duties  fall  in  no  degree  to  their  share,  except  during  the 
currency  of  existing  leases,  comparatively  few  in  number, — these 
in  the  southern  part  of  Great  Britain  forming  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule — but  that  they  are  appropriated  by  their  landlords. 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  they  are  likely  to  be  more  willing  than 
the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  to  renounce  the  advantages  which 
Free  Trade  measures  have  placed  within  their  reach,  through 
the  cheapening  of  many  articles  of  their  daily  consumption ;  and 
especially  through  the  bettered  condition  of  that  large  and  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  class  of  customers,  whose  industry  has  by 
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those  means  been  rendered  more  productive.  Symptoms  of  this 
change,  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  which  it  will  be  most 
imprudent  in  the  landlord-class  to  disregard,  are  continually 
showing  themselves  —  and  have  of  late  on  various  occasions 
found  expression  where  they  were  least  expected. 

The  following  remarks  are  not  intended  so  much  to  renew 
the  general  argument  in  favour  of  removing  restrictions  and 
abolishing  protection,  or  to  show  by  reasoning  that  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  community  will  in  this  manner  be  most  promoted, 
as  to  prove  that  Free  Trade  measures  have  already  actually 
confen'cd  that  benefit  upon  the  British  public. 

The  cry  of  failure  is,  no  doubt,  loudest  at  present  on  the 
part  of  those  who  hold  themselves  out  as  the  agricultural 
interest, — a  title  which  it  has  been  well  said  they  are  no  more 
justified  in  adopting,  than  the  owner  of  a  ship  would  be  justified 
in  calling  himself  a  seaman.  The  cry  is  raised  chiefiy  by  the 
owners  of  land,  who  conceive,  upon  slender  and  erroneous 
grounds,  that  the  competition  in  our  markets  by  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  of  food  will  seriously  reduce  the  rentals  of  their  estates. 
To  the  actual  farmer  of  the  land  it  is  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifierence  whether  prices  be  permanently  high  or  low ;  save, 
that  under  liigh  prices  he  is  always  in  a  condition  of  greater  in¬ 
security, — because  the  prices  of  what  he  has  to  sell  will  be  from 
various  causes  always  subject  to  depression,  while  the  prices 
of  the  articles  which  he  must  buy  may  be  kept  at  a  high  level. 
There  is  a  large  part  too  of  the  produce  of  every  farm  which  is 
consumed  on  the  farm  itself,  and  it  is  obvious  that,  with  regard 
to  this  proportion,  the  price  in  the  market  is  immaterial.  Almost 
every  farmer,  too,  is  a  buyer  as  well  as  a  seller  of  agricultural 
produce  in  some  form  or  other ;  and  has  consequently  a  direct 
interest  in  obtaining  the  supply  of  his  wants  at  moderate  prices. 
It  is  the  price  of  what  may  be  denominated  his  surplus  produce 
alone  which  can  affect  him.  Since  last  year’s  harvest,  it  is  true 
that  over  part  of  the  kingdom  the  prices  for  such  siuplus  pro¬ 
duce  have  been  unremunerative ;  .with  this,  however,  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Law  is  to  no  great  degree  justly  chargeable,  but 
the  nature  of  the  season.  If  the  Com  Law  of  1815  were  now 
in  force,  we  should,  no  doubt,  see  a  very  difierent  scale  of 
market  prices  from  those  which  actually  mle.  The  quantity  of 
wheat  harvested  in  1848  having  been  short  and  below  the  wants 
of  the  kingdom, — in  case  all  relief  to  the  consumers  were  denied 
until  the  average  price  should  reach  SOs.  per  quarter,  the  prices 
for  the  damp  and  sprouted  wheat  of  home  growth  miist  for  some 
time  have  been  so  high,  as  to  cause  the  most  wide-spread  misery 
among  the  whole  working  population  of  Great  Britain.  The 
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social  and  political  consequences  of  such  a  state  of  things  it  is 
frightful  to  contemplate.  With  the  importation  of  wheat  vir¬ 
tually  free,  w'e  have  seen  prices  of  sound  foreign  grain  full  20 
per  cent,  higher  for  months  together  than  the  average  prices  of 
wheat  of  English  growth ;  a  proof  that  the  low  prices  com¬ 
plained  of  by  our  farmers  are  the  consequence,  as  already  stated, 
of  an  adverse  season.  In  ordinary  seasons  English  wheat  is 
better  and  sells  higher  than  wheat  of  foreign  growth ;  the  price 
of  good  English  grain  throughout  the  kingdom  being  equal  to 
the  price  of  the  very  finest  Dantzig  wheat  imported,  and  higher 
than  the  price  of  almost  every  other  description, — it  being  well 
known  tW  none  but  the  better  qualities  of  their  respective 
growths  are  shipped  to  us  from  abroad,  unless  after  a  very 
disastrous  harvest  in  this  country.  Under  the  greatly  modified 
Com  Law  of  1842,  the  duty  payable  on  foreign  wheat  would  for 
some  months  past  have  been  20s.  per  quarter;  and  it  might 
be  supposed,  that  to  admit  of  importations,  subject  to  that  rate 
of  duty,  our  market  price  for  English  wheat  must  necessarily 
have  b^n  19s.  per  quarter  higher  in  price  than  it  has  been  since 
the  duty  has  been  reduced  to  Is.  And,  under  the  circumstances 
attending  ordinary  seasons,  this  would  have  been  the  case ;  but 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  would  have  been  so  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  It  is  the  general  belief  that  no  great  profits  have 
attended  the  importations  of  foreign  com  into  this  country  since 
last  harvest.  On  which  supposition  the  additional  duty  would 
have  had  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  importations  so  as  to 
render  them  possible.  But  it  might  well  happen,  that  our  millers 
having  to  pay  so  much  more  for  dry  sound  grain, — without  a 
considerable  proportion  of  which  they  could  not  use  the  damp 
and  inferior  wheat,  the  growth  of  England — would  not  have 
been  able  to  afibrd  even  the  prices,  low  as  they  have  been, 
which  they  have  paid  to  the  English  fanners;  —  a  result  of 
protection  which  would  have  prov^  the  reverse  of  favourable 
to  the  latter. 

That  agricultural  distress  exists  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
kingdom  cannot  indeed  be  denied ;  neither  would  it  be  correct  to 
assert  that  this  distress  is  altogether  owing  to  an  unfavourable 
season.  We  grant  that  it  is  in  some  degree  attributable  to  the 
measure  which  has  set  free  our  trade  in  com — and  which  came 
into  full  operation  on  the  1st  of  Febmary  in  the  present  year. 
But  all  changes  of  importance,  which  affect  great  b^ies  of  men, 
occasion  for  a  time  uneasiness  and  difficulty  in  many  ways. 
What  then  ?  Are  we  bound  therefore  to  persist  in  an  injurious 
course  of  policy,  because  persons,  whose  arrangements  have 
been  made  in  accordance  with  it,  may  be  subjected  to  incon- 
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venience  and  loss  by  the  change?  The  copyists,  whose  most 
important  and  useful  branch  of  industry  was  annihilated  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  the  invention  of  printing,  were  for  a 
time  most  deeply  injured  by  that  great  invention ;  but  nobody 
pretends,  that  the  printing  press  should  have  been  abandoned 
out  of  tenderness  for  their  condition.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
whole  history  of  machinery  —  and  of  almost  every  form  of  pro¬ 
gress.  The  case  of  copyists,  and  of  all  other  labourers  whom 
machinery  has  displaced,  was,  in  fact,  far  more  distressing,  and 
their  claim  for  consideration  far  more  legitimate  than  any  which 
can  be  set  up  on  the  part  of  our  farmers,  by  the  wildest  ^vocate 
for  protection.  The  profession  of  the  copyist,  thus  irremediably 
ruined,  was  not  one  which  had  grown  up  and  flourished  under 
laws  artificially  framed  for  its  protection ;  and  which  was  therefore 
obviously  liable  to  be  deprived  of  its  particular  advantages,  as  soon 
as  the  legislature  should  have  learned  that  any  such  protection 
was  injustice  to  others — a  condition  inseparably  connected  with 
all  protected  interests.  The  present  distress  among  the  farmers, 
however,  is  far  from  being  universal.  In  districts,  where  the 
harvest  of  1848  was  got  in  in  good  order,  the  prices  obtained, 
although  not  high,  have  been  fairly  remunerative ;  and  this  has 
been  the  case  through  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  counties 
of  England  and  generally  in  Scotland, — where  the  cry  of  agri¬ 
cultural  distress  is  not  now  heard,  and  where  farms,  the  leases  of 
which  have  just  expired,  have  been  in  several  instances  renewed 
at  advanced  rents.  That  the  partial  distress,  however  arising, 
which  now  exists  will  be  lasting,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  be¬ 
lieve.  While,  among  its  consequences,  we  anticipate  an  earlier 
system  of  arrangements  between  landlo'rds  and  tenants;  by  which 
more  liberty  of  action  will  be  left  to  the  latter  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  holdings,  and  more  security  be  given  them  by  means  of 
leases,  so  that  they  may  enjoy  the  full  advantage  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  their  capital  in  permanent  improvements.  When  these 
points  are  once  accomplished,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  recurring  complaints  on  the  part  of  farmers,  which 
have  eontinually  troubled  the  country  from  the  passing  of  the 
highly  restrictive  Com  Law  of  1815  down  to  the  present  time, 
may  become  less  frequent  and  less  intense.  That,  in  a  rich, 
populous,  and  rapidly  progressive  country  like  England,  the 
condition  of  its  agriculturists  should  be  one  of  continued  loss 
and  disappointment,  is  a  fear  in  which  we  can  never  share.  The 
diflBculty,  in  which  the  farmers  are  now  partially  placed,  is  in 
no  case  greater  than  they  have  again  and  again  experienced 
under  protection;  and  when  no  cause  so  explanatory  of  the 
mischief  as  the  unfavourable  season  of  1848  could  be  adduced. 
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We  feel  justified,  therefore,  in  expressing  our  belief,  that,  if 
Free  Trade  be  in  some  degree  answerable  for  the  present 
distress,  it  is  chiefly  so  on  account  of  the  disturbance  in  men’s 
minds  through  the  change  of  system ;  and  that,  consequently, 
it  must  speedily  pass  away. 

That  the  producers  of  food  in  this  country  will  in  future  obtain 
the  high  prices  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  for  their  pro¬ 
duce,  is  not  indeed  to  be  expected ;  but  neither  is  it  to  be  desired. 
The  outlay  of  capital  in  permanent  improvements — which  would 
not  deserve  the  name  of  improvements,  if  they  did  not  result  in 
augmented  and  cheapened  produce — must  of  course  be  attended 
by  a  lower  scale  of  remuneration ;  much  lower,  in  fact,  than  the 
proportion  which  the  increase  bears  to  the  gross  produce — since 
that  increase  goes  altogether  to  add  to  the  amount  of  the 
farmer’s  disposable  or  surplus  produce.  There  has  of  late 
arisen  a  great  outcry  from  our  graziers,  who  complain  that  they 
are  forced  to  sell  their  fat  cattle  and  sheep  for  the  same  prices 
as,  or  lower  than,  those  they  gave  for  them  when  lean;  and 
Free  Trade  is  made  to  bear  the  blame  of  their  losses !  With  how 
little  justice  may  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that  the  entire  number 
of  oxen,  cows,  and  calves,  imported  during  the  first  form 
months  of  this  year,  was,  according  to  the  published  official 
accounts,  no  more  than  11,265  head  over  the  whole  kingdom, — 
while  the  number  sold  during  that  time  in  Smithfield  market 
alone  has  exceeded  70,000;  and  of  sheep,  the  whole  importation 
within  the  same  period  amounted  only  to  14,525, — while  the 
sales  in  Smithfield  alone  were  420,000.  During  part  of  last 
year  a  very  high  price  was  obtained  for  meat ;  and  there  having 
been  a  go^  crop  of  turnips,  the  farmers  were  tempted  to  fatten 
an  undue  number  of  animals,  with  which  the  markets  are  for 
the  present  overstocked.  But  this  is  a  cause  of  cheapness  which 
must  soon  pass  away ;  and  it  will  be  well  if  it  be  not  followed 
by  a  scarcity,  and  the  high  prices  by  which  scarcity  is  accom¬ 
panied.  At  this  time  it  is  matter  of  complaint,  that  there  is 
little  or  no  difference  between  the  prices  of  fat  cattle  and  of 
lean. 

The  system  of  protective  duties,  from  which  we  are  now 
emancipating  the  industry  of  the  country,  had  the  effect,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  motive  under  which  it  was  established 
and  supported,  of  securing  an  advantage — often,  indeed,  only 
a  fanci^  advantage  —  to  producers  at  the  cost  of  the  con¬ 
sumers.  This  system  was  not  confined  to  the  producers  of  the 
mother  country ;  but  was  long  extended  to  certain  colonial  in¬ 
terests,  and  to  none  in  a  greater  degree  than  to  our  tropical  sugar 
planters.  It  is  true  that  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the 
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intended  boon  proved  in  a  sfreat  degree  ineffectual;  for  the  supply 
furnished  by  our  West  India  colonies  being  beyond  the  wants  of 
the  mother  country,  it  became  necessary  for  the  planters  to  seek 
a  market  elsewhere  for  the  surplus.  And  this  necessity  would 
have  effectually  hindered  any  rise  of  price  at  home  above  that 
in  the  general  markets  of  Europe,  —  unless  it  had  been  that 
through  improvements  in  the  sugar  refining  processes,  the  draw¬ 
back  on  the  exportation  of  loaf  sugar  from  England  yielded  a 
bounty  of  some  few  shillings  per  hundred-weight,  beyond  the  duty 
paid  on  the  raw  material.  As  our  population  increas^,  the  surplus 
of  West  India  sugar  became  less  and  less,  and  at  last  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared.  To  meet  the  greater  demand  of  our  growing  numbers, 
the  produce  of  the  Mauritius,  and  subsequently  that  of  a  part  of 
our  Indian  empire,  were  then  admitted  at  the  same  rate  of  duty 
as  was  chargeable  on  West  India  sugar.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
West  India  planter  had  the  advantage  of  a  strict  monopoly, 
through  the  exorbitant  duty  placed  on  all  foreign-grown  sugar. 
It  was  attempted  to  justify  this  monopoly  on  the  ground  that 
the  mother  country,  on  the  other  hand,  retained  the  monopoly 
of  the  trade  of  the  colonics.  But,  to  prove  that  this  was  not  a 
losing  arrangement,  two  conditions  were  necessary,  neither  of 
which  had  any  real  existence.  These  were,  first,  —  that  the 
monopoly  trade  carried  on  by  us  with  our  colonics  was  more 
gainful  than  an  open  trade  would  have  been  ;  and  next,  —  that 
every  consumer  of  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom  participated  in 
that  extra  gain.  If  even  these  conditions  had  been  complied 
with,  it  would  still  have  been  further  necessary  to  show  that  the 
gain  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  mother  country  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  colonist;  and  supposing  all  this  to  have  been  accomplished, 
it  would  have  been  still  impossible  to  have  made  out  that  either 
party  gained  by  its  own  monopoly,  or  would  be  injured  by  the 
abolition  of  both. 

The  subject  of  West  India  distress  is  altogether  a  different 
question,  into  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  now. 
We  will,  however,  venture  upon  a  few  words,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  existence  of  that  distress  is  not  fairly  chargeable  upon 
home  legislation ;  and  that  at  all  events  it  affords  no  valid  plea 
for  a  departure  from  Free  Trade  principles. 

The  claim  of  the  colonial  planter  for  a  continuance  of  the 
protective  duty  in  his  favour,  is  based  upon  the  change  effected 
W  the  legislature  in  the  condition  of  the  negro  population. 
That  change  was  accompanied  by  a  grant  on  the  part  of  parlia¬ 
ment  of  20,000,000/.  sterling.  If  the  money  to  be  ptud  as 
wages  to  tbe  emancipated  negro,  were  to  be  no  more  than  the 
cost  had  been  for  food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  medical  attend- 
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ance,  joined  to  support  in  childhood  and  old  age,  under  the 
system  of  slavery,  the  planter  could  not  have  pretended  to  any 
daim  for  compensation.  The  supposition,  that  he  would  be 
able  to  substantiate  such  a  claim  upon  the  ground  of  his  future 
disbursements  exceeding  those  of  former  times,  constituted  the 
only  excuse  for  granting  the  20,000,000i.  We  are  willing  to 
believe  that  the  grant  was  justified  by  the  facts ;  and  we  believe 
also,  that  it  was  adequate  to  the  end  proposed.  We  should 
rather  say,  that  perhaps  it  would  have  been  adequate,  had  it 
reached  the  pockets  of  the  planters.  It  is  notorious,  however, 
that  except  in  rare  instances  this  was  not  the  case.  It  was  appro¬ 
priated,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  payment  of  debts  long  before 
incurred ;  and  accordingly  it  failed  altogether  to  realise  the  end 
which  the  legislature  had  in  view.  Had  the  case  been  different ; 
had  the  capital  furnished  by  parliament  been  applied  as  a  fund 
for  the  payment  of  labour,  and  had  it  proved  insufficient  for  that 
purpose — a  position  which  we  should  think  it  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain, — there  might  have  arisen  a  moral  claim  for  a  supplemental 
grant,  but  none  for  the  continuance  of  protecting  duties. 

Let  us  now  see  what  has  been  the  effect  to  the  consumers  in 
this  country  of  the  approach  which  has  been  made  to  a  Free 
Trade  in  sugar. 

For  several  years  preceding  1840,  the  duty  on  British-grown 
sugar  had  been  24«.,  and  on  all  foreign-grown  63«.  per  hundred¬ 
weight  ;  and  in  that  year  5  per  cent  was  added  to  these  rates. 
These  rates  continued  until  1845,  when  the  duty  on  British-grown 
sugar  was  reduced  to  14s.,  and  on  foreign,  the  produce  of  free 
labour,  to  23s.  and  4d.  The  distinction  then  drawn  between  free- 
labour  and  slave-labour  sugar  could  have  no  more  than  a  nominal 
effect  upon  prices  in  our  markets,  since  every  pound  addition¬ 
ally  taken  into  consumption  by  us,  was  so  much  withdrawn 
from  the  general  consumption  of  the  world ;  and  unless  the 
free-labour  produce  had  b^n  less  than  would  suffice  to  supply 
our  wants — which  was  not  the  case — it  must  be  immaterial 
whether  our  purchases  shovdd  be  made,  of  that  description  only, 
or  of  slave-grown  sugar  equally  with  it.  The  measure  of  1845 
reduced,  therefore,  the  protecting  duty  from  40».  and  ll<f.  to 
9«.  and  Ad.  per  hundred-weight.  The  conjoint  effect  of  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  and  of  the  protecting  rate,  was  to  raise 
the  consumption  from  206,472  tons  in  1844,  to  242,831  tons  in 
1845.  In  the  following  year  the  restriction  with  regard  to  slave- 
grown  produce  was  removed,  and  foreign  sugar  was  admitted  at 
2l«. ;  the  effect  of  which  reduction  was  to  raise  our  consmnp- 
tion  further  to  261,012  tons.  In  1847  the  difference  in  the 
duty  between  British  plantation  and  foreign  sugar,  was  further 
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lessened  to  6<. ;  and  in  that  year  our  consumption  readied 
288,975  tons.  In  1848  the  duty  on  British  Muscavado  sugar 
was  further  lowered  to  13r.,  and  on  that  of  foreign  growth  to 
18«.  and  6d., — and  we  then  consumed  308,131  tons:  showing  a 
regular  increase  in  consumption,  during  four  years,  of  more 
than  100,000  tons,  equal  to  about  50  per  cent,  advance  upon 
the  quantity  consumed  in  1844. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  would  have  been  the  effect 
of  thus  lowering  the  differential  rates  of  duty  without  making 
any  reduction  in  the  charge  upon  British-grown  sugar.  But  it 
must  be  clear  to  every  one  from  these  figures,  that  the  change 
in  our  system  of  protection,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sugar 
of  foreign  countries  has  been  brought  into  use  within  this  king¬ 
dom,  has  at  least  not  been,  as  the  advocates  of  protection  would 
have  us  believe,  a  failure;  and  we  are  surely  warranted  by 
them  in  expecting  that  when,  in  1 854,  we  shall  have  arrived, 
with  respect  to  this  important  article  of  commerce,  at  a  perfectly 
Free  Trade,  we  shall  be  reaping  a  full  measure  of  commerciiJ 
and  social  benefit  from  the  change. 

We  cannot  yet  be  stud  to  have  entirely  liberated  our  trade  in 
timber ;  since  the  duty  chaigeable  on  timber  of  foreign  growth 
is  \5s.  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet ;  while  the  same  quantity  may  be 
imported  from  our  colonics  on  paying  a  duty  of  1«.,  and  while 
we  have  no  duty  upon  teak  and  some  other  kinds  of  wood 
used  in  ship-building,  nor  upon  the  timber  which  has  been 
grown  within  the  kingdom.  We  have,  however,  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  approach  towards  the  true  principle  as  r^ards  this 
article  of  commerce ;  the  cost  of  which,  it  being  essentially  a 
raw  material  of  manufacture,  enters  more  or  less  into  the  price 
of  almost  every  other  article  produced ;  —  a  consideration  which 
renders  timber  a  very  unfit  subject  for  taxation.  Up  to  October 
1842,  the  duty  upon  foreign  timber  was  56^.  6d.,  and  that  on 
colonial  1 1«.  6d.  per  load ;  giving  an  advantage  to  the  laf t  er  of  45i. 
From  that  time,  the  wood  of  our  colonies  has  been  admitted  at 
the  nominal  duty  of  1*.  the  load,  and  progressive  reductions  have 
been  made  in  that  of  foreign  growth,  until  it  is  no  w  fixed,  as 
above  stated,  at  15«.  per  load.  It  may  be  well  to  trace  the 
effects  of  these  pre^ifressive  changes,  and  to  inquire  how  far  the 
lamentations  of  colonial  wood  merchants,  and  thos  e  predictions 
of  ruin  to  themselves  and  to  the  shipping  interest,  which  they 
poured  forth  so  abundantly  and  so  vehemently  wh  ile  the  reduc¬ 
tions  were  under  discussion,  have  been  borne  out  by  the  result. 

Concurrently  with  the  alteration  of  the  tariff  in  1842,  a  change 
was  made  in  the  manner  of  computing  the  duty.  This  is  now 
taken,  and  has  been  since  1842,  according  to  the  cubic  con- 
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tents  of  the  timber ;  whereas  before,  rates  were  chai^eable  in 
respect  of  sawn  timber  (deals,  battens,  and  boards)  in  certmn 
classes  by  tale.  One  of  the  consequences  had  been,  among  other 
evils,  the  destruction  previous  to  shipment  of  a  part  of  the  timber; 
it  being  the  practice  to  cut  a  foot,  or  sever^  feet,  as  the  case 
might  be,  from  the  deals  &c.,  so  as  just  to  bring  them  within 
a  class  which  entitled  the  importer  to  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty. 
It  is  impossible,  on  this  account,  to  make  any  comparison 
between  the  amount  of  our  importations  before  1843  and  the 
amount  subsequently.  The  quantities  from  that  year  down  to 
the  end  of  1848  have  been,  according  to  published  official  docu* 


ments  — 

ColoniaL 

Foreif^n. 

Total. 

Loads. 

Loads. 

Loads. 

1843 

922,087 

395,558 

1,317,645 

1844 

941,221 

544,136 

1,485,357 

184^ 

1,281,974 

675,840 

1,957,814 

1846 

1,214,442 

810,497 

2,024,939 

1847 

1,086,070 

806,752 

1,895,822 

1848 

1,102,254 

701,080 

1,803,334 

Can  there  be  any  stronger  justification  of  the  course  pur¬ 
sued  towards  equalising  the  duty  upon  foreign  and  colonial  tim¬ 
ber,  than  is  afforded  by  these  figures  ?  It  is  shown  by  them, 
in  the  first  place,  that  by  the  excessive  duties  levied,  the  supply 
of  this  most  necessary  article  was  restricted  far  below  the 
actual  wants  of  the  country.  In  five  years,  the  total  quantity 
brought  to  our  shores  has  increased  by  more  than  half  a  million 
of  1(^8,  or  exceeding  40  per  cent. ;  a  fact  which  may  indicate  to 
us  how  greatly  we  must  have  suffered  previously  from  the  want 
of  an  adequate  supply.  Wood  can  in  no  sense  be  considered  as 
a  luxury  ;  and  every  load  of  it  which  was  kept  out  by  our  tariff 
must  have  interfered  injuriously  with  some  branch  of  our  produc¬ 
tive  industry.  But  it  was  predicted  that  by  lowering  the  duty 
upon  foreign  timber,  brought  from  neighbouring  countries,  and 
therefore  at  a  much  lower  cost  of  transport  than  the  supply 
from  our  distant  colonies,  the  timber  trade  of  the  latter  must 
be  annihilated,  and  that  with  it  our  shipping  interest  would 
be  grievously  injured.  A  glance  at  the  above  figures  demon¬ 
strates  the  rashness  of  that  prediction  also*  The  change  has 
been  so  far  from  injurious,  that  the  colonial  branch  of  the 
trade  has  been  greater  under  it  than  at  any  former  period ; 
although,  concurrently  with  its  prosperity,  the  foreign  branch 
has  been  doubled.  Great  as  are  these  ^vantages,  and  attri¬ 
butable  as  they  undoubtedly  are  to  the  late  alteration  in  our 
fiscal  system,  we  are  far  £rom  being  satisfied  with  the  position 
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in  which  the  timber  duties  have  been  left  by  the  law  of  1846. 
If  it  is  considered  right  or  necessary  to  retain  any  duty  upon 
an  article  of  such  prime  necessity,  we  bold  that  no  satisfactory 
reason  can  be  found  for  maintaining  any  difference  in  the  rates 
charged  upon  foreign  and  colonial  wo<^.  Not  to  insist  upon 
the  principle  which  condemns  all  duties  for  protection,  it  may 
be  truly  urged,  on  the  authority  of  persons  well  qualified  to 
guide  opinion  upon  the  subject,  that  the  lumbering  trade  in  our 
North  American  possessions  is  of  no  real  value  to  the  colonies 
themselves;  and  is  profitable  only  to  a  few  capitalists,  who 
have  the  trade  in  their  bands,  and  are  chiefiy  resident  in  Great 
Britain.  On  this,  as  on  other  kindred  subjects,  parties  inte¬ 
rested  in  keeping  up  protection  have  striven  to  enlist  the  fears 
of  the  public  in  their  favour.  We  are  asked,  how,  in  the  event 
of  a  war  which  might  close  against  us  the  ports  of  Europe,  we 
should  be  able  to  obtain  a  supply  of  this  most  necessary  article 
of  commerce,  if  we  were  to  withhold  encouragement  from  the 
colonial  trade  daring  times  of  peace  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  simple  and  conclusive.  Timber  is  not  an  article  of  yearly 
production,  which  can  be  consumed  in  one  season  and  found 
again  the  following  year ;  and  if  the  fear  of  deprivation  through 
the  shutting  against  us  of  foreign  ports  be  at  all  reasonable,  it 
should  lead  us  to  discourage  during  peace  all  trade  and  con¬ 
sumption  from  those  regions  which  will  alone  remain  available 
to  us  during  war.  Common  prudence  would,  in  such  case,  lead 
us  to  put  a  heavy  duty  during  peace  upon  colonial  timber,  if 
even  we  did  not  altogether  prohibit  its  importation,  in  order  that 
a  supply  might  be  preserved  to  us  during  a  time  of  war;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  to  admit  the  timber  of  foreign 
countries  fiee  of  duty,  and  by  that  means  exhaust,  as  far  as 
depends  on  our  demands,  the  supply  of  an  article  most  indis¬ 
pensable  to  our  future  enemies. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  benefit  of  the  reductions  in  the 
duty  on  foreign  timber  has  been  appropriated  exclusively  by  the 
foreign  producer  and  trader,  and  that  the  English  consumer 
has  paid  for  timber  as  dearly  as  he  pmd  before  the  change. 
Having  made  inquiries  into  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  we  are 
in  a  condition  utterly  to  deny  it.  In  almost  every  case,  the 
price  to  the  consumer  has  been  reduced  in  our  markets,  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  duty  given  up.  For  instance,  the  standard 
hundred  of  St.  Petersburg  plank  was  sold  in  1841  for  18/. ;  the 
abatement  in  the  duty  upon  this  quantity  amounts  to  3/.  3«.  lit/., 
which  would  leave  the  price,  14/.  16s.  Irf. ;  whereas  the  actual 
price  is  only  13/.  10s.  The  like  quantity  of  battens,  which  sold 
also  at  18/.  per  standard  hundred,  has  been  relieved  of  duty  to 
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the  extent  of  21.  18s.  10</.;  and  the  price  being  now  13Z.  10s., 
the  consumer  profits  to  the  extent  of  IZ.  11s.  lOcZ.  beyond  the 
reduction  of  duty.  The  great  hundred  of  Gottenburg  deals, 
which  sold  before  the  reduction  for  16Z.  10s.,  and  from  which 
an  abatement  has  been  made  of  3Z.  13s.  6</.,  sells  now  for  12Z. ; 
giving  an  excess  of  saving  to  the  consumer  of  16s.  6<Z.  In  one 
or  two  descriptions,  where  from  particular  circumstances  the 
demand  is  lively,  the  importer,  it  is  true,  benefits  slightly  at  the 
expense  of  the  revenue ;  for  instance,  Christiania  deals,  which 
sold  at  33Z.  per  great  hundred,  and  from  which  the  duty  abated 
was  9Z.  13s.  6(Z.,  sell  now  from  24Z.  to  26Z.  But  it  must  be 
apparent  from  these  details,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  consumer 
has  derived  the  full  benefit  which  was  designed  for  him ;  and 
that  in  the  case  of  the  timber  duties,  the  approach  which  we 
have  made  to  true  principles  has  been  eminently  successful. 

Among  all  the  branches  of  domestic  industry,  from  which  the 
protection  afforded  by  import  duties  was  partially  withdrawn 
in  1842,  there  was  none  in  which  the  parties  interested  made 
louder  and  more  urgent  appeals  against  the  contemplated  re¬ 
duction,  than  the  manufacture  of  leather  gloves.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  affirmed,  and  no  doubt  believed,  that  with  a  lower 
range  of  protecting  duty  than  that  which  they  had  enjoyed, 
it  would  be  hopeless  for  them  to  attempt  competition  with  the 
glove-makers  of  France.  It  was  of  no  use  to  represent  to  them, 
that  the  rate  of  duty,  still  reserved  in  their  favour,  was  far  more 
thaUian  equivalent  for  the  trifling  duty  retained  upon  the  skins 
when  prepared  for  use,  and  which  they  might  import  from  the 
same  markets  whence  their  rivals  were  supplied.  They  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  ruin  —  to  the  closing  of  their  establish¬ 
ments,  and  the  discharge  of  their  work-people.  What,  however, 
has  been  the  result  ?  In  the  words  of  one  eminently  qualified 
to  judge,  who  buys  and  sells  more  leather  gloves  both  of  English 
and  French  manufacture  than  almost  any  other  dealer  in 
London :  ‘  So  far  from  the  idle  fears  of  ruin  expressed  by  the 
‘  English  glove  manufacturers  being  realised  by  the  last  reduc- 
‘  tion  of  duty,  I  understand  that  that  branch  of  manufacture 
‘  was  never  in  so  flourishing  a  condition  as  at  the  present  moment 

*  (May  1849);  and,  notwithstanding  there  has  been  a  large  in- 
‘  crease  in  the  importation  of  French  gloves  this  year,  there  is 
‘  now  a  greater  demand  for  English  leather  gloves  than  at  any 
‘  former  period.  The  quality  and  make  of  our  gloves  have  also 
‘  much  improved  since  they  were  put  into  more  direct  competition 
‘  with  the  French  by  tbe  last  reduction  of  duty ;  so  much  so 

*  that  in  some  instances  none  but  a  practised  eye  could  distin- 
‘  gulsh  one  from  the  other.  As  regards  price,  the  English 
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*  compete  successfully  with  the  French,  especially  in  lamb-skin 

*  gloves,  and  I  believe  in  this  article  would  still  do  so,  were  the 

*  duty  taken  off  altogether.  In  kid  gloves,  owing  to  climate  or 

*  some  other  local^  circumstance,  the  French  have  some  ad- 

*  vantage,  but  this  refers  chiefly  to  the  highest  priced  article, 
‘  and  probably  to  the  pains  and  care  in  making  them  up.’  This 
information  realises  all  the  expectations  entertained  in  this  and 
umilar  cases  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade.  So  long  as  any 
branch  of  Industry  is  hedged  in  by  protection,  those  who  follow 
it  arc  without  the  stimulus  needful  for  complete  success ;  but 
once  let  them  be  made  to  feel  that  they  must  depend  upon  their 
own  unaided  exertions  to  make  good  their  position,  and  those 
exertions  will  not  long  be  wanting.  If  the  object  be  one  capable 
of  accomplishment,  our  energetic  countrymen  will  be  sure  to 
overcome  all  obstacles.  Where  the  contrary  is  the  case, — where 
protection  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  us  to  compete  with 
other  nations,  —  where,  in  other  words,  the  public  is  laid  under 
contribution  in  order  that  certain  traders  may  carry  on  an 
otherwise  unprofitable  calling,  all  reasonable  persons  will  answer 
—  the  sooner  it  is  abandoned  the  better.  We  may  be  certain 
that  the  capital  which  will  be  withdrawn  from  it  will  not  be 
suffered  to  lie  idle ;  but  that  it  will  be  turned  to  account  in 
giving  employment  to  Industry  in  some  new  channel,  much  more 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community. 

It  is  not  in  the  glove  manufacture  only,  that  trades  connected 
with  leather  are  prospering.  The  tanners  and  curriers  declared 
their  conviction,  while  the  measure  for  repealing  the  duty  on 
foreign  leather  was  under  consideration  in  parliament,  that  they 
never  could  compete  with  the  tanners  of  France,  Germany,  and 
the  Low  Countries ;  to  one  or  other  of  those  seats  of  the  leather 
manufacture  they  were  to  transfer  themselves  and  their  capital, — 
abandoning  their  tan-pits  in  England,  and  leaving  their  workmen 
to  be  supported  by  the  parish.  What,  however,  has  actually 
taken  place,  since  the  tanned  and  curried  leather  of  their  dreaded 
rivals  has  been  let  in  free  of  duty  ?  We  answer  in  the  words 
employed  in  its  trade  circular  by  one  of  the  most  extensive 
leather  factors  houses  in  London.  That  house,  depending  for 
'  its  business  upon  the  good  opinion  of  the  parties  to  whom  its 
circular  is  addressed,  would  not  assuredly  venture  to  advance 
opinions  upon  this  subject,  which,  if  they  could  be  refuted  by 
the  fact,  must  be  most  distasteful  to  its  customers.  Writing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  the  party  alluded  to  states: — 
‘We  have  often  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  injustice  of  that 
‘  enactment  towards  tanners,’  (the  measure  affecting  them  of 
1842)  ‘by  depreciating  the  value  of  their  heavy  stocks — ne- 
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‘  cessarily  heavy,  because  a  process  of  six  months  is  necessary ; 

*  — but  we  cannot  help  believing  that  the  subsequent  measure 
‘  of  1845,  making  the  trade  entirely  free,  by  removing  all  the 

*  duty  from  all  the  raw  material,  as  well  as  leather,  has  in  a 

*  great  degree  compensated  the  evils  of  the  former  measure ;  and 

*  present  circumstances  indicate  that  they  will  eventually  be 

*  found  advantageous  to  the  manufacturer,  by  enabling  him  to 

*  produce  his  goods  at  a  low  rate,  and  thereby  extending  the 
‘exports: — at  no  period  in  the  remembrance  of  the  oldest 

*  individual,  were  hides  and  leather  generally  so  low  as  at  pre- 
‘  sent ;  nor  was  there  ever  a  time  when  the  English  leather 

*  manufacturer  was  so  able  to  compete  with  any  other  in  these 

*  branches  of  merchandise.’ 

The  exorbitant  differential  duty  which,  up  to  1 846,  was  charged 
upon  foreign  spirits,  did  not  originate  in  the  desire  to  protect  the 
distillers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies;  but  in 
feelings  of  hostility  towards  France,  with  which  country  we 
were  at  war  when  that  high  rate  was  first  imposed.  Being  once 
imposed,  however,  it  was  thought  to  have  the  effect  of  encouraging 
our  own  distillers ;  and  every  attempt  to  lower  it  long  met  with 
the  most  determined  opposition  on  their  part.  A  duty  of 
22s.  lOd.  per  gallon  upon  an  article,  the  first  cost  of  which 
ranges  from  3s.  to  5s.,  could  not  but  prove  irresistible  to  smug¬ 
glers, —  a  consideration  which  ought  always  to  have  great  weight 
with  governments.  Of  course  we  can  have  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing  the  extent  in  which  foreign  spirits  were  illicitly  introduced ; 
although  a  comparison  of  the  Custom  House  Records  of  Eng¬ 
land  with  those  of  France  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  smug¬ 
gling  was  extensively  carried  on.  In  1846  the  duty  was 
lowered  from  22s.  lOrf.  to  15s.  per  gallon,  with  the  following 
result 


Gallons  imported 

Rate  of 

Amount  of 

for  Use. 

Duty. 

Revenue. 

1843 

1,052,260 

22s.  lOrf. 

1,201,339 

1844 

1,037,937 

9f 

1,184,798 

1845 

1,073,778 

99 

1.225,869 

1846 

1,561,629 

15s.  Od. 

1,203,920 

1847 

1,574,068 

99 

1,182,794 

1848 

1,632,710 

99 

1,233,437 

That  the  increased  consumption  of  foreign  spirits  (chiefly 
brandy),  as  shown  by  these  figures,  has  not  been  accompanied  by 
a  lessened  use  of  Colonial  or  of  British  spirits,  notwithstanding 
the  great  diminution  made  in  the  protective  duty,  is  also  proved 
by  parliamentary  returns.  Comparing  the  quantities  used  in  the 
three  years  preceding  the  reduction  in  the  brandy  duty  with 
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the  three  years  during  which  the  reduced  scale  has  been  in 
operation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  yearly  average  quantities 
and  the  revenue  derived  from  them  are  even  much  greater  in 
the  latter  period ;  viz. 


Average  consumption  of 
Colonial  spirits 
British  spirits 
Average  yearly  revenue  on 
Colonial  spirits 
British  spirits 


Three  Years  to 
1845  inclusive. 

Galls.  2,257,147 
20,865,148 

£  1,053,427 
5,274,726 


Three  Years  to 
1848  inclusive. 

Galls.  2,999,904 
22,326,957 

£  1,230,005 
5,561,815 


It  w’ill  place  the  policy  of  moderate  duties  in  even  a  stronger 
light  than  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the  foregoing  figures,  if  we 
turn  to  the  facts  connected  with  a  kindred  article  —  we  mean 
wine,  —  in  respect  of  which  no  fiscal  change  has  been  made 
for  many  years.  In  1825  the  duty  on  wine,  except  on  that  of 
France,  was  reduced  from  9s.  Irf.  to  4s.  lOt/.  per  imperial 
gallon,  and  upon  French  wine  from  13s.  9f/.  to  7s.  3rf.  The 
average  yearly  consumption  during  the  five  years  which  pre¬ 
ceded  this  reduction,  was  4,751,104  gallons;  and  during  the 
five  years  which  followed  the  reduction,  6,539,855  gallons.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  this  result  would  have  encouraged 
the  legislature  to  make  a  further  move  in  the  same  direction ; 
especially  as  the  increased  consumption,  attained  by  the  measure 
of  1825,  had  speedily  reached  its  maximum,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  since  the  quantity  which  has  contributed  to  the  revenue 
has,  of  late  years,  actually  fallen  off,  notwithstanding  the  steady- 
increase  of  our  numbers  and  our  wealth,  and  the  more  luxurious 
habits  of  society.  The  average  consumption  of  the  three  years 
ending  with  1840  having  been  6,848,226  gallons,  that  of  the 
three  years  ending  with  1 847,  the  latest  for  which  the  accounts 
are  available,  was  only  6,510,098’;  although  our  population  in 
the  later  period  must  have  exceeded  that  of  the  earlier  years  by 
more  than  two  millions.  One  move  in  the  right  direction  was 
made  in  1831  by  equalising  the  duty  on  French  and  other  wine, 
the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  raise  the  consumption  of  French 
wine  fully  60  per  cent. :  except  for  which  circumstance,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  falling  off  in  the  general  consumption  of  wine 
would  have  been  greater  than  we  have  shown  it  to  have  been. 

The  only  departure  from  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  which  has 
existed  with  regard  to  wine,  since  the  above  mentioned  equali¬ 
sation  of  1831,  is  a  differential  duty  in  favour  of  the  produce  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  For  the  last  thirty-five  years.  Cape 
wine  has  been  admitted  to  consumption  at  rates  never  exceed- 
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ing  half  the  duty  charged  upon  the  wines  of  Spain  and  PortugaL 
With  how  little  benefit  to  the  colony  this  favouritism  has  been 
attended,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  the  consumption  of  Cape 
wine  is  now  not  one  half  of  what  it  w'as  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago ;  and  that  the  falling  off  is  rapidly  and  steadily  going  on. 
The  quantities  on  which  duty  has  been  paid,  Avere 

in  1825  670,639  gallons  in  1840  456,773  gallons 

1830  535,255  1845  357,793 

1835  522,941  1848  268,010 

A  result  of  this  kind  affords  small  encouragement  to  protectionist 
partisans.  Doubtless  the  sale  of  Cape  wine  is  as  great  as  is 
justified  by  the  quality  of  the  importations ;  but  the  fact  that, 
before  the  adoption  of  a  differential  duty  in  its  favour,  the  wine 
of  this  colony  did  find  its  way  into  consumption  in  England, 
is  in  itself  a  proof  that  the  quality  was  not  always  so  uniformly 
bad  as  it  now  is ;  and  leads  strongly  to  the  inference  that  its 
present  inferiority  is  one  of  the  never  failing  consequences  of 
protection. 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Huskisson’s  Free  Trade  measures  concern¬ 
ing  silk,  has  been  so  frequently  discussed  in  these  pages  and 
elsewhere,  and  their  policy  so  completely  vindicated,  that  it 
cannot  be  necessary  to  revert  to  them  on  this  occasion ;  except 
to  show  that  the  further  step  which  was  taken  in  advance  in 
1846,  has  not  been  productive  of  evil  to  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country,  but  the  reverse.  The  duty  chargeable  upon  each 
kind  of  foreign-made  silk  goods,  was,  up  to  the  year  just  men¬ 
tioned,  calculated  to  be  equal  to  30  per  cent,  on  the  value.  This 
protection  was  reduced  in  1846  to  one-half  or  15  per  cent.  All 
sort  of  ruin  was  thereupon  predicted.  We  have  made  particular 
inquiries,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  we  are  assured  by 
one  of  the  largest  wholesale  dealers  in  both  British  and  foreign 
silks,  carrying  on  business  in  the  metropolis, — that  ‘  speaking 
‘  generally  of  the  silk  trade  of  this  country  no  prejudicial  effect 
‘  whatever  has  been  produced  by  the  last  reduction  of  duty  on 
‘  foreign  silks;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  beneficial  one,  by 
‘  bringing  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  more  closely  into 
‘  competition  with  the  French,  and  thereby  calling  their  skUl  into 
‘  more  active  operation,  by  Avhich  the  manufacture  itself  cannot 
*  fail  to  benefit.’  There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  advancing 
skill  of  the  English  silk  manufacturer,  than  the  fact  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions  meeting  those  of  other  countries  in  third  markets. 
This  they  do  to  a  considerable  extent,  —  not,  as  has  been  asserted 
in  the  single  form  of  silk  yarn  spun  from  the  refuse  of  the  throw¬ 
ing  mills,  but  —  in  rich  goods,  stuffs  and  ribbons,  lace,  hosiery. 
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and  almost  all  the  other  forms  given  by  the  loom  and  frame  to 
the  material.  During  1848,  when  our  export  trade  with  Europe 
was  materially  lessened  through  political  troubles,  which  more 
or  less  deranged  the  commercial  pursuits  of  almost  every  con¬ 
tinental  state,  our  exports  of  silk  stuffs,  and  ribbons,  exceeded 
400,000  weight 

Our  woollen  manufacture  had  for  a  long  period  been  carried 
on  in  the  face  of  low  import  duties ;  which  were  seen  to  be  unne¬ 
cessary  for  the  encouragement  of  our  home  industry, — inasmuch 
as  we  every  year  exported  woollen  goods  to  the  value  of  several 
millions  sterling.  In  the  year  1846  all  import  duties  on  these 
goods  were  repealed ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  advo¬ 
cate  of  protection  to  show  that  a  single  shuttle  has  been  laid 
aside  in  consequence.  It  is  true  that  some  Bradford  manufac¬ 
turers  have  complained  of  the  quantity  of  some  qualities  of 
Merino  cloths  brought  over  from  France,  as  interfering  with  Eng¬ 
lish  industry.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  justice  of  this 
complaint,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  goods  thus  introduced  are  of  a  de¬ 
scription  which  are  not,  and  which  never  have  been  manufactured 
in  England.  The  manufacturers  of  Bradford  cannot  therefore 
characterise  as  a  loss  through  foreign  competition  the  absence  of 
a  trade  which  they  never  had ;  and  which  was  prosecuted  by  the 
French  as  extensively  before  1846  as  since,  and  during  the  time 
when  all  woollen  fabrics  were  subject  to  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  on 
their  value.  We  have  now  before  us  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
most  extensive  mercantile  firms  in  Bradford,  in  which  it  is  said  ; 

*  Our  business  as  merchants  in  the  home  trade  consists  in  the 

*  sale  of  Bradford  goods,  and  w'e  are  also  importers  of  French 
‘  merinos.  It  would  answer  our  purpose  much  better  to  have 

*  these  goods  made  here,  and  we  have  been  at  great  pains  and 

*  expense  in  endeavouring  to  do  so,  but  as  yet  have  not  suc- 

*  ee^ed.’ 

Our  linen  manufacture  was  long  treated,  as  incapable  of 
existing  without  protection.  The  country  was  taxed  to  provide 
a  bounty  for  whatever  linen  was  exported ;  while  duties  equal 
to  40  per  cent,  on  the  value  were  imposed  upon  the  linens  of 
other  countries.  The  system  of  bounties  ceased  in  1832,  after 
having  continued  fur  more  than  a  century ;  during  which  the 
English  people  had  paid  a  sum  of  from  300,000/.  to  400,000/. 
yearly  out  of  their  hard  earnings,  in  order  that  foreigners  might 
purchase  their  linen  fabrics  below  the  cost  of  production.  In 
1846  the  duty  on  foreign  linen  was  repealed ;  and  these  succes¬ 
sive  measures  have  b^n  so  far  from  injurious  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  that  the  trade  has  since  assumed  a  degree  of  importance 
among. the  various  branches  of  our  national  industry,  to  which 
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it  had  never  before  aspired.  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  this 
manufacture  is  said  to  aifurd  the  means  of  subsistence  to  nearly 
300,000  souls ;  aud  the  condition  of  its  higher  branches  is  thus 
represented  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Dublin  Statistical  Society 
during  the  present  year,  by  Mr.  James  Mac  Adam,  the  secretary 
to  the  Royal  Flax  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  a  gentleman 
peculiarly  well  qualified  to  give  information  on  the  subject ;  — 

*  I  allude  to  the  manufacture  of  damasks,  and  that  of  linen 
*■  and  cambric  woven  and  printed  in  patterns.  The  damask 

*  manufacture  was  introduced  from  Saxony,  and  by  degrees  has 

*  attained  to  such  perfection,  that  the  Irish  fabrics  now  vie  with, 

*  and  even  surpass,  the  finest  productions  of  the  Saxon  looms, 

*  in  excellence  of  quality,  evenness  of  texture,  purity  of  bleach, 

*  and  elegance  of  design.  Our  finest  damasks  are  now  found 
‘  on  the  tables  of  the  nobility,  of  the  Queen  herself,  and  even  of 
‘  several  European  sovereigns.  Large  quantities  have  been 

*  made  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and 

*  Denmark,  the  ex-King  of  the  French,  and  even  for  the  King 

*  of  Saxony.  The  latter  fact  affords  important  evidence  of  our 

*  progress,  that  we  have  thus  furnished  damasks  to  the  ruler  of 

*  that  people,  who  successfully  prosecuted  this  branch  of  in- 

*  dustry  long  previous  to  the  mounting  of  the  first  Irish  loom.’ 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  been  necessarily  brief ;  in 
order  to  bring  within  a  reasonable  compass  some  notice  of  the 
actual  condition,  under  our  reformed  tariff,  of  each  of  our  chief 
branches  of  industry.  We  will  only  refer  at  present  to  one 
other  branch,  viz.,  to  the  machine-wrought  hosiery  manufacture; 
which  has  existed  almost  exclusively  in  the  three  Midland 
counties,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Derby,  for  full  200  years. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  the  hands  employed  in  this  manu¬ 
facture  have  struggled  for  existence  in  a  state  of  misery,  which 
it  is  painful  to  contemplate.  Mr.  Felkin  of  Nottingham,  a 
gentleman  intimately  acquainted  with  the  hosiery  trade  of  this 
country  in  all  its  branches,  read  a  statement  concerning  it  before 
the  British  Association  at  York  in  1844,  when  the  workmen 
engaged  in  it  were  in  a  less  wretched  state  than  usual,  —  not 
more  that  10  per  cent,  of  their  number  being  unemployed;  but 
when  the  wages  of  a  man  for  a  full  week’s  work  were  never¬ 
theless  no  higher  than  from  five  to  six  shillings.  At  the  present 
time,  we  have  the  same  excellent  authority  for  saying,  that  every 
hand  able  and  willing  to  work  in  a  frame  is  fully  employed  at 
an  advance  of  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  upon  the  highest  wages 
that  they  have  ever  received  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years ;  and  that  the  demand  for  their  goods  has  for  some  time 
been  greater  than  can  be  supplied. 
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Without  claiming,  as  we  might,  for  Free  Trade  policy,  all 
the  merit  of  the  improved  condition  of  50,000  of  our  fellow 
subjects,  we  run  no  risk  of  contradiction,  when  we  say,  —  tliat 
the  advocates  for  protection  cannot  find  in  it  any  confirmation  of 
their  forebodings,  or  build  upon  it  any  argument  for  going  back 
to  the  practice  of  restriction  which  they  dignify  with  the  name 
of  prot^tion. 

It  is  doubtless  mainly  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  production, 
which  places  their  wares  within  the  reach  of  a  greater  number 
of  persons,  —  and  to  the  low  price  of  food,  which  enables  the 
masses  to  apply  a  larger  part  of  their  earnings  to  the  purchase 
of  comfortable  clothing,  —  that  this  unexampled  demand  for 
hosiery’  has  arisen.  With  the  continuance  of  these  favourable 
conditions,  we  may  expect  a  continued  state  of  prosperity  for 
our  artisans  ;  nor  are  we  dependent  alone  upon  the  well-doing 
of  our  home  consumers  for  such  continuance.  The  measures  lately 
adopted  by  our  legislature  (the  practical  operation  of  which  it  has 
been  our  object  to  explain),  have  so  far  cheajrened  the  products  of 
our  industry,  as  to  open  and  extend  for  them  various  foreign 
markets ;  and  have  enabled  us  better  than  ever  to  rival  the  indus¬ 
try  of  other  countries,  in  every  branch  of  manufacture  to  which  we 
may  think  it  desirable  to  apply  ourselves.  In  a  letter  recently 
written  by  a  person  of  high  authority  on  such  matters  from  one 
of  the  chief  commercial  ports  in  ^uth  America,  we  find  the 
following  statement ;  —  *  The  repeal  of  all  duties  on  manufac- 

*  turing  materials  in  England,  enables  the  British  manufacturer 
‘  to  undersell  every  other  by  25  and  30  per  cent. ;  and  this  is 

*  so  evident  as  regards  this  country,  that  foreign  houses  who 
‘  used  to  promote  the  sale  of  their  own  manufactures  have  been 
‘  obliged  to  turn  their  attention  and  capital  to  supplies  from 

*  Great  Britain,  and  are  now  as  actively  engaged  in  the  import- 
‘  ation  and  sale  of  British  goods  as  they  used  to  be  in  those- 
‘  from  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium.’  If  we  turn  our  view 
from  the  far  west  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Euroi)e,  we  find 
equal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  wisdom  of  our  recent  liberal 
commercial  policy.  A  letter  bearing  date  in  March  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  written  from  Jaffa,  states,  ‘  British  trade  is  greatly 

*  on  the  increase ;  indeed  so  much  so,  that  I  am  led  to  hope  it 
‘  will  be  the  principal  foreign  trade  here.  Cotton  culture  is 

*  taken  up  with  great  interest  by  the  natives ;  and  I  think,  within 

*  a  few  years,  Jaffa  will  export  largely  of  this  article  for  Great 
‘  Britain.  The  wheat  of  this  district  has  already  found  good 
‘  markets  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  barley  and  sesame  seeds 

*  are  also  about  to  be  shipped.  All  this  tends  to  increase  the 

*  consumption  of  British  manufactures  in  these  parts.  The 
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*  British  goods  already  imported  have  met  with  a  good  sale,  and 

*  we  are  expecting  more  ships  from  London  and  Liverpool  with 
‘  British  goods.’ 

It  is  a  favourite  argument  w'ith  the  advocates  for  protecting 
duties,  that  they  are  required,  in  order  to  place  England  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  other  countries,  so  long  as  other  countries 
impose  duties  on  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  England. 

‘  Wliat !’  it  is  said,  *  will  you  admit  the  untaxed  labour  of  ' 
‘  foreign  countries  to  free  competition  with  the  highly  taxed 
‘  labour  of  your  own  country?’  We  answer,  ‘  Assuredly,  yes.’ 
In  case  such  a  thing  as  untaxed  labour,  in  the  sense  here  un¬ 
derstood,  is  any  where  to  be  found,  and  in  case  its  produce, 
being  untaxed,  is  to  be  had  at  a  lower  cost,  we  would  seek  out 
that  particular  produce  and  import  it  in  preference  to  any  other, 
though  the  result  of  labour  ever  so  highly  taxed.  Our  object, 
in  short,  would  be,  to  get  the  most  we  could  for  our  money  ;  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  the  most  we  could  for  our  labour,  since 
money  is  only  the  representative  of  labour.  It  by  no  means 
follows,  however,  that  a  high  rate  of  taxation  must  render  the 
productions  of  a  country  dear,  or  that  such  productions  must 
necessarily  be  cheap  in  the  absence  of  all  taxation.  It  may  be 
easily  conceived,  and,  indeed,  shown  —  how,  in  a  country  free 
from  taxation,  there  would  probably  exist  far  greater  obstacles 
to  and  much  fewer  facilities  for  production  than  are  to  be  found 
in  many  highly-taxed  communities.  A  great  use  of  taxes,  and 
the  application  of  their  proceeds,  is  to  give  security,  —  without 
which  no  industry  can  pros^xjr,  —  and  facilities  of  various  kinds, 
which  render  labour  more  effective.  One  thing,  indeed,  must 
be  clear  upon  the  slightest  examination ;  that,  whenever  taxation 
on  the  part  of  the  state  is  heavy,  the  people  can  less  afford  to 
pag  taxes  to  individuals.  And  Avhat  is  it  but  to  pay  taxes  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  when,  through  protecting  duties,  or  other  artificially 
created  obstacles,  the  consumers  are  made  to  pay  higher  to  the 
home  producer  than  they  would  have  to  pay  to  the  foreigner? — 
in  other  words,  are  made  to  labour  longer  and  harder,  in  order 
to  obtain  from  a  fellow  countryman  the  article,  which  could  be 
procured  at  a  less  sacrifice  of  labour  from  foreign  countries. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  lately  seen  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  boldly  putting  forward  the  long  exploded  doctrine,  — 
that  a  nation  becomes  rich  by  the  abundance  of  its  exports,  and 
poor  through  the  abundance  of  its  imports.  We  had  thought, 
until  we  encountered  the  arguments  of  the  ^Member  for  North 
Warwickshire,  that  this  notion  had  died  with  the  late  Mr.  Al¬ 
derman  Waithman ;  and  we  certainly  do  not  feel  called  upon 
seriously  to  say  one  word  in  its  confutation.  We  still  profess 
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the  contrary  belief.'  And,  so  believing,  we  venture  to  bring 
forward,  as  clear  proof  of  our  increasing  prosperity,  a  fact  esta¬ 
blished  by  a  return  to  parliament  during  the  present  session; 

It  shows  the  quantity  in  tons,  of  articles  the  produce  of  Europe, 
imported  during  each  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1847. 
These  quantities  were, 

1845  -  -  -  1,814,608  tons. 

1846  -  -  -  2,122,234 

1847  -  -  -  2,745,687 

Showing  an  increase  of  307,626  tons  in  1846  over  1845 ;  of  . 
623,453  tons  in  1847  over  1846 ;  and  an  increase  in  the  two 
years  of  931,079  tons.  AVe  may  be  quite  certain  that  these 
unportations  did  not  reach  our  shores,  without  an  equivalent 
amount  of  the  labour  which  they  represent  being  furnished  by 
us  in  return.  If  they  have  come  to  us  untaxed,  or  but  lightly 
taxed,  that  equivalent  labour  will  have  been  less  burdensome 
to  us ;  and  unless  we  can  be  brought  to  see  that  labour  is  in 
itself  a  good,  we  must  continue  to  believe  that  cheapness  is  a 
blessing.  However  these  imports  may  have  been  taxed  abroad, 
it  is  clear  that  we  have  obtained  them  in  increasing  quantities, 
and  that  we  have  paid  for  them  by  our  industry.  Either,  there¬ 
fore,  we  have  procured  them  more  cheaply,  that  is,  have  pro¬ 
cured  larger  supplies  at  the  same  cost  of  labour;  or  we  have  found 
the  means  for  making  our  own  industry  more  productive.  It  does 
not  much  matter  which  of  these  two  conditions  is  the  fact, 
though  we  prefer  the  former.  In  either  case,  assuredly  we 
have  been  able  to  command  a  greater  amount  of  enjoyment  than 
before. 

We  have  always  been  confident,  that  great  good  must  arise 
from  the  liberal  measures  on  commercial  subjects,  which,  begun 
by  Mr.  Huskisson  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  have  been,  in 
recent  years,  more  extensively  adopted  by  Parliament.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  should  hardly  have  allowed  ourselves  to  hope  that  so 
much  could  have  been  realised  in  the  presence  of  those  untoward 
events,  by  which  the  last  great  changes  In  our  commercial  code 
have  been  necessarily  imp^ed  and  overcast.  The  failure  of  the 
cotton  crop  in  America,  the  destruction  of  the  potato  in  Ireland, 
and  the  great  injury  sustained  by  our  last  harvest  over  a  consi¬ 
derable  part  of  England,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  disturbed  state 
of  Europe  since  the  beginning  of  1848  —  would  have  justified  the 
plea,  if  any  had  been  needed,  for  further  time,  before  we  were 
called  upon  for  a  final  judgment  on  the  consequences  of  Free 
Trade  policy.  That,  notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  the 
trade  of  the  country  has  enabled  us  to  bring  forward  such  facts 
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AS  we  have  stated  in  the  foregoing  pages,  must  strengthen  im* 
measurably  the  confidence  of  free  traders  in  the  soundness  of 
their  policy,  and  should  quiet,  we  think,  the  doubts  and  appre* 
hensions  of  its  late  opponents. 


Art.  VI.  —  Corpus  Ignatianum  ;  a  Complete  Collection  of  the 
Ignatian  Epistles,  genuine,  interpolated,  and  spurious  ;  together 
with  numerous  Extracts  from  them,  as  quoted  by  Ecclesiastical 
Writers  dotcn  to  the  Tenth  Century;  in  Syriac,  Greek,  and 
Latin ;  an  English  Translation  of  the  Syriac  Text,  Copious 
'Notes,  and  Introduction,  By  WiLLlAM  Curetok,  M.  A., 
F.  B..  S.  London:  1849.  8vo. 

EXT  to  the  exact  sciences,  there  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  hu- 
man  knowledge  which  has  been  so  assiduously,  and  upon 
the  whole  so  successfully  cultivated,  as  the  classical  literature 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Ever  since  the  revival  of  letters  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  monuments  of  this  literature  have  been 
considered  of  paramount  importance  —  as  replete  with  varied 
and  valuable  information,  as  models  of  taste  and  composition, 
and  as  furnishing  such  a  salutary  discipline  to  both  the  mind 
and  character  as  to  be  the  indispensable  ingredients  of  a  liberal 
education.  We  are  not  now  going  to  inquire  how  far  this  per¬ 
suasion  may  have  been  carried  beyond  its  just  limits ;  but  the 
effects  of  it  are  conspicuous  in  European  literature  and  educa¬ 
tion.  A  great  proportion  of  the  choicest  intellects  of  the  last 
five  centuries  have  made  it  their  chief  employment  to  imitate 
or  rival  the  classical  WTiters ;  or  to  render  their  works  more 
accessible  to  the  public  by  means  of  translations,  commentaries, 
and  critically  correct  editions. 

The  fruits  of  this  diligence  are  upon  the  whole  satisfactory. 
Confining  ourselves  for  the  present  to  the  material  portion  of 
the  subject,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classical  authors  are  now  well  understood,  or, 
at  all  events,  that  the  means  of  understanding  them  are  within 
our  reach.  Ancient  manners  and  customs,  history  and  geo¬ 
graphy  have  been  carefully  studied,  grammatical  characteristics 
and  idioms  have  been  successfully  investigated,  and,  what  is  not 
the  least  important,  a  praiseworthy  industry  and  acumen  have 
been  exercised  in  restoring  the  texts  of  authors  to  their  genuine 
form.  A  Greek  text  revised  by  Gaisford  or  Dindorf  is  perhaps 
not  much  inferior  in  accuracy  to  the  copies  commonly  current 
in  the  sera  of  the  Ptolemies ;  and  is  certainly  more  free  from  am- 
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bi^ity,  and  more  convenient  in  every  respect  than  the  handi¬ 
work  of  scribes,  who  had  no  system  of  punctuation,  and  had  not 
even  learnt  to  divide  one  word  from  another. 

A  considerable  amount  of  labour  has  also  been  expended  upon 
the  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  those  efforts,  considered 
collectively,  have  been  attended  with  equally  satisfactory 
results.  Though  inferior  in  respect  of  language  and  composi¬ 
tion  to  the  best  classical  models,  some  of  them  are  far  from  des¬ 
picable  even  in  an  aesthetic  point  of  view ;  the  lights  which  they 
throw  on  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  on  the  state  and 
progress  of  opinion,  are  neither  few  nor  unimportant ;  and  they 
are  intimately  connected  with  matters  on  which,  above  all 
others,  it  is  of  consequence  to  be  correctly  informed,  namely, 
religious  belief  and  practice.  Yet,  except  in  particular  in¬ 
stances,  their  works  have  neither  been  exhibited  in  a  correct 
form,  nor  treated  in  a  truly  critical  spirit ;  nor  has  there  been 
any  well-directed  systematic  attempt  to  elucidate  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  phraseology.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  student 
who  wishes  to  attain  a  competent  knowledge  of  their  writings, 
finds  his  path  beset  with  numerous  difficulties,  which  nothing 
but  long  and  severe  training  will  enable  him  to  overcome,  — 
unless  he  is  content  to  rely  on  guides  whose  skill  or  whose 
honesty  he  will  often  find  reason  to  question. 

This  is  an  unpleasant  state  of  things.  It  would  lead  us  too 
far,  were  we  to  enter  into  a  minute  investigation  of  its  causes. 
We  conceive,  however,  that  the  one  which  has  been  the  longest 
and  most  prejudicially  in  ojairation,  is  the  party  spirit  which 
began  so  early,  and  still  continues  to  prevail  in  the  Church. 
The  restorers  of  classical  literature,  and  their  successoi's,  had 
definite  objects  in  view ;  namely,  to  ascertain  what  their  authors 
had  written,  and  to  put  their  readers  in  possession  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  text.  They  acted,  therefore,  on  uniform  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  with  a  general  unity  of  purpose ;  and  consequently, 
if  they  could  not  attain  perfect  accuracy,  they  were  continually 
coming  nearer  it.  But,  Patristic  Divinity  did  not  fare  so  well. 
When  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  partizanship  began  to  prevail 
over  more  simply  Christian  feelings,  the  literary  champions  on 
all  sides  acted  on  the  policy  of  bringing  prominently  for¬ 
ward  what  suited  their  particular  views,  and  of  disparaging, 
stigmatising,  or  keeping  out  of  sight  whatever  appeared  un¬ 
favourable  to  them.  Hence  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a 
perfectly  fair  view  of  any  consecutive  period  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  or  a  fair  statement  of  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of 
many  considerable  sects.  Every  thing  b  tinged  or  distorted  by 
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the  prejudiced  medium  through  which  it  has  passed ;  and  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  knowledge  is  entirely  lost  to  the  world, 
because  those  who  were  once  in  possession  of  it  did  not  think  it 
expedient  to  transmit  it  to  posterity.  In  process  of  time,  too, 
the  dominant  party  manifested  a  disposition  to  substitute  autho¬ 
rity  for  evidence ;  and  to  insist  upon  having  its  dicta  believed, 
whether  it  proved  them  or  not.  With  that  party,  of  course, 
writings  which  interfered  the  least  with  those  pretensions,  met 
with  most  acceptance ;  and  much  which  opposed  them  or  did 
not  explicitly  support  them,  was  allowed  to  drop  into  obli¬ 
vion,  or  Avas  corrupted  in  various  ways  to  make  it  harmonise 
with  what  was  called  the  ‘  Voice  of  the  Church.’  Ample  illus¬ 
tration  of  these  positions  may  be  found,  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Church  from  the  third  century  downwards. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  produce  a  more  striking  example  of  the 
influence  of  this  mj^chievous  party-spirit  than  is  furnished  by 
the  fate  of  Origen  and  of  his  writings.  It  is  universally  allowed, 
that  few  men  of  his  age  equalled  him  in  piety  and  active  bene¬ 
volence  ;  that,  in  point  of  learning  and  industry*,  he  occupied 
the  very  first  rank ;  and  that  a  greater  amount  of  valuable 
knowledge,  both  sacred  and  profane,  might  be  derived  from 
his  writings  than  from  those  of  any  other  ecclesiastical  author. 
He  was  not  exempt,  indeed,  from  eccentricities  and  errors ; 
but  they  were  in  general  calculated  to  hurt  nobody  but  him¬ 
self;  and  in  consideration  of  his  acknowledged  mei'its,  might 
have  been  overlooked,  or,  at  all  events,  opposed  Avith  calm¬ 
ness  and  moderation.  And  this  Avas,  in  fact,  the  course  taken 
by  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazlanzum,  and  other  illus¬ 
trious  Fathers.  They  speak  of  him  with  respect,  Avhilc  they 
combat  his  errors ;  and  they  thankfully  bear  witness  to  the 
benefit  which  they  derived  from  his  Avorks.  But,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  there  Avas  an  influential  party  in  the  Church,  composed 
of  men  of  small  capacity,  strong  prejudices,  and  a  meddling, 
unquiet  disposition,  Avho  deliberately  undertook  to  stigmatise 
and  ruin  him.  The  characters  and  motives  of  this  clique  are 
graphically  described  by  St.  Pamphilus  in  his  ‘Apology  for 
‘  Origen,’  of  which  an  abstract  has  been  preserved  by  Huffinus. 
He  informs  us  that  the  opponents  of  Origen  were  partly  such 
as  were  unable  to  comprehend  his  Avritings,  and  partly  j)ersons 
influenced  by  malevolence  and  prejudice,  Avhich  they  carried  so 
far  as  to  brand  with  heresy  all  Avho  even  presumed  to  read  him. 
Many  of  those  who  were  most  bitter  against  him  never  saAV  his 
books,  and  did  not  even  understand  the  language  in  Avhich  they 
were  Avritten.  There  were  others  who,  having  made  great  use 
of  him  in  their  own  lucubrations,  studiously  affected  to  decry 
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him,  for  fear  it  should  be  discovered  that  all  their  best  things 
were  stolen  from  Origen.  By  dint  of  restless  activity,  this  con¬ 
temptible  faction  prevailed  over  wiser  and  better  men;  and 
Origen  was  long  held  up  as  an  object  of  odium  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Christendom.  The  consequences  of  this  party- 
spirit  have  been  seriously  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  learning 
and  truth  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Many  of  his  most  important 
works  have  been  completely  suppressed ;  and  much  of  what  re¬ 
mains  has  been  tampered  with  by  enemies  and  injudicious  friends; 
so  that  a  calm  inquirer  of  the  present  day  can  only  avail  himself 
in  a  very  limited  degree  of  the  fruits  of  Origen’s  researches ;  and 
has  only  suspicious  and  garbled  data  for  ascertaining  his  real 
opinions.  Had  he  been  a  Pagan  commentator  on  Aristotle,  he 
would  have  been  far  more  equitably  dealt  with. 

Something  of  a  similar  fate  attended  another  writer,  who  has 
perhaps  still  stronger  claims  on  the  notice  and  the  gratitude  of 
posterity — Eusebius  of  Caisarea.  Equal  to  Origen  in  learning,  he 
excelled  him  in  judgment ;  and,  like  him,  he  devoted  a  long  and 
active  life  to  the  promotion  of  sacred  literature,  and  the  defence  of 
the  Church  against  its  Pagan  enemies.  Yet  he  did  not  escape 
calumny  and  misrepresentation,  either  alive  or  dead ;  and,  though 
his  writings  have,  upon  the  whole,  fared  better  than  those  of 
Origen,  we  have  still  to  regret  the  loss  of  many  of  no  small  im¬ 
portance.  This,  of  course,  is  partly  owing  to  the  calamitous 
condition  of  the  Church  under  barbarian  and  Mohammedan 
dominion.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  orthodox 
Greeks  could  have  preserved  Eusebius  as  easily  as  St.  Jo¬ 
hannes  Damasoenus,  if  they  had  liked  him  as  well.  We  are 
under  some  obligations  to  the  heterodox  in  this  matter.  The 
Syrian  Jacobites  have  preserved  the  Thcophania;  and  the 
Armenians  have  taken  care  of  the  Chronicle.  If  there  is  any 
Eutychian  or  Nestorian  community  in  being,  able  to  produce 
the  lost  books  of  the  ‘  Demonstratio  Evangelica,’  or  the  contro¬ 
versy  with  Porphyry,  we  do  not  scruple  to  say  we  should  be 
happy  to  make  their  acquaintance.  We  should  be  thankful,  in 
the  next  degree,  to  any  scholar  who  would  undertake  to  do  for 
his  collective  works  what  the  Dean  of  Christchurch  has  done  for 
the  ‘  Praeparatio  Evangelica.’  The  attempt  would  probably  have 
been  made  long  ago,  if  the  prejudice  against  him  (to  which  we 
have  adverted,  and  which  is  not  yet  extinct)  had  not  interfered. 

This  spirit  of  sacrificing  truth  to  party-feelings  and  interests 
sometimes  operated  equally  mischievously,  in  a  different  way. 
When  the  controversies  which  distract^  the  Church  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  raged  most  vehemently,  the  cham- 
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pions  on  both  sides  were  naturally  anxious  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  authority  of  their  most  distinguished  predecessors  in  sup¬ 
port  of  their  respective  opinions.  But  it  usually  happened  that 
little  support  could  be  derived  by  either  side  from  the  earlier 
Fathers,  for  this  simple  reason; — the  questions  afterwards  most 
eagerly  debated  had  never  been  mooted  in  their  time.  It,  there¬ 
fore,  l^came  a  common  artifice  to  interpolate  their  writings,  or 
foi^e  new  ones  in  their  name ;  and  thus  make  them  give  suitable 
testimony,  —  whether  they  would  or  no.  Both  the  orthodox  and 
the  heterodox  accused  their  adversaries  roundly  of  this  dis¬ 
honest  course ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  neither  side  was  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  the  imputation.  Such  men  as  Athanasius  were 
doubtless  irreproachable  on  this  head ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  all  their  adlierents  were  equally  scrupulous.  There  is, 
for  example,  a  pretty  large  collection  of  writings  professedly  by 
St.  Clement  of  Rome,  ^me  of  them  were  undoubtedly  forged 
by  heretics ;  but  others  appear  to  have  been  the  productions  of 
persons,  whose  doctrine  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the 
dominant  party  in  the  Church.  Neither  side  would  have  taken 
the  trouble,  except  with  the  view  of  countenancing  their  own 
opinions  by  the  ostensible  authority  of  a  writer  of  the  apostolic 
age.  Considerable  success  attended  the  attempt;  and  the 
*  Recognitions,’  in  particular, — the  work  of  a  man  of  no  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  of  great  learning  and  ability,  —  did  much  mischief,  from 
the  fables  to  which  it  gave  currency,  and  the  legendary  spirit 
which  it  fostered. 

A  similar  experiment  was  tried,  at  a  little  later  period,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  present  article, — Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch 
iu  the  first  and  second  centuries.  The  fact  of  epistles  being 
written  by  Ignatius  to  different  Christian  communities,  a  short 
time  before  his  martyrdom,  is  suflSciently  well  attested.  They 
are  mentioned  by  respectable  authors  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  —  by  Polycarp,  Irenaeus,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and 
Origen, — who  refer  to  or  quote  three  several  epistles  still 
extant;  but  do  not  intimate  that  any  others  were  then  in  exist¬ 
ence.  In  the  fourth  century,  however,  Eusebius  specifies  seven 
epistles,  attributed  to  Ignatius,  as  being  current  in  his  time ; 
but  speaks  of  them  in  guarded  terms,  as  if  he  were  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  of  their  genuineness.  He  states,  indeed,  that 
those  addressed  to  the  Romans  and  to  Polycarp  had  been  men¬ 
tioned  by  ancient  writers ;  and  he  might  have  added  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Origen  with  respect  to  the  one  to  the  Ephesians.  But 
neither  he  nor  any  one  else  adduces  any  ancient  evidence  on 
behalf  of  those  to  the  Magnesians,  Trallians,  Philadelphians,  or 
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Smyrnxans,  which  were  circulated,  along  with  the  others,  in 
the  fourth  century.  Here,  then,  we  have  three  documents,  in¬ 
dubitably  known  at  a  very  early  period  —  placed  in  company 
with  four  others,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  were  never  heard  of 
before  the  fourth  centuiy.  The  question,  therefore,  naturally 
arises,  whether  all  seven  are  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  ?  or 
whether  the  same  process  of  amplification  was  exercised  upon 
Ignatius  to  which  St,  Clement  had  been  subjected  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  centuiy  ?  This  point  was  argued,  pro  and  con.,  with 
great  ability  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  but  —  as  is  generally 
the  case  in  controversies  where  the  data  are  scanty,  and  the 
opponents  equally  matched  and  equally  confident — with  very 
unsatisfactory  results.  The  same  remarkable  country  which  has 
enabled  Champollion  and  his  coadjutors  to  retrieve  so  much  of 
what  Time  had  foi^otten,  has  furnished  Mr.  Cureton  with  the 
means  of  placing  this  particular  question  in  an  entirely  new 
light ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  giving  a  conclusive  and  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  its  doubtful  points.  In  order  to  make  the 
results  at  which  he  has  arrived  intelligible,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  Ignatian 
controversy. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  three  Ignatian  epistles  are 
mentioned  by  authors  prior  to  the  fourth  century,  and  seven 
by  Eusebius.  We  have  no  data  for  deciding  whether  Eusebius 
knew  of  any  more  than  those  actually  specified  by  him ;  but  we 
find  two  or  three  more  quoted  by  writers  of  the  sixth  and  fol¬ 
lowing  centuries.  At  the  revival  of  letters,  not  fewer  than 
fifteen  were  collected  from  various  quarters,  —  twelve  Greek, 
and  three  occurring  only  in  Latin  copies.  No  question  appears 
to  have  arisen  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  or  of  any  part  of 
the  collection,  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy;  when 
the  Reformation,  and  the  controversies  consequent  upon  it, 
brought  a  vast  accession  of  jiarty  feeling  into  play.  In  the  epis¬ 
tles,  as  they  then  stood,  the  importance  and  high  authority  of  the 
episcopal  office  are  depicted  in  extravagant  terms,  and  are  re¬ 
peatedly  Impressed  upon  the  faithful  as  cardinal  points  of  belief. 
This  doctrine  was  not,  of  course,  very  acceptable  to  those  who 
had  just  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  R.omish  hierarchy ;  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  many  Protestant  writers  began  to  question  the  genu¬ 
ineness  of  the  documents  which  taught  it.  There  were  various 
shades  of  opinion  among  the  demurrers.  Scultetus,  for  example, 
thought  that  there  was  a  foundation  of  truth  in  the  epistles,  but 
that  the  copies  then  extant  had  been  grievously  interpolated. 
On  the  other  hand,  Calvin,  whose  anti-hierarchical  feelings  were 
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apparently  stronger,  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  them,  in  the 
mass,  as  a  stupid  forgery.  The  same  reasons  for  which  they 
were  distasteful  to  the  school  of  Calvin  rendered  them  accept¬ 
able  to  Baronius  and  other  high  Romanists,  who  stand  forward 
stoutly  in  their  defence.  The  ground  of  controversy  was  some¬ 
what  narrowed  by  Archbishop  Usher  and  Isaac  Vossius,  who 
published  from  MSS.  Greek  and  Latin  recensions  in  a  more  con¬ 
cise  form,  and  who  agreed  in  rejecting  as  spurious  all  the  epis¬ 
tles  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius.  The  conclusions  of  these 
eminent  scholars  were  generally  acquiesced  in  by  Episcopalians, 
Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant ;  but  non-Episcopalians  still  found 
many  grounds  of  exception.  The  ablest  adversary  of  this  class 
was  undoubtedly  the  French  Reformed  minister,  Daill6,  whose 
examination  of  the  Ignatian  epistles  is  a  masterpiece  of  critical 
acuteness  and  polemical  dexterity.  He  has,  indeed,  advanced 
arguments  against  the  genuineness  of  particular  passages,  which 
admit  of  no  satisfactory  answer.  But,  by  endeavouring  to  prove 
too  much,  he  gave  a  great  advantage  to  an  antagonist  as  able  as 
himself.  Bishop  Pearson,  in  his  celebrated  ‘  Vindiciae  Igna- 
*  tianae,’ — at  the  same  time  that  he  deals  very  evasively  wi^h 
Daille’s  direct  proofs  of  falsification,  —  has  no  difficulty  in  show¬ 
ing  that  Daille  had  overstated  his  case,  and  had  excepted  against 
things  which  furnished  no  reasonable  grounds  for  exception. 
After  all,  the  two  redoubted  champions  left  the  matter  nearly 
as  uncertain  as  they  found  it.  Presbyterians  appealed  as  con¬ 
fidently  to  the  demonstration  of  Daille,  as  high  Episcopalians 
did  to  that  of  Pearson ;  while  learned  and  moderate  men  thought 
that  the  truth  lay  between  the  two,  and  that  the  epistles,  as  they 
then  stood,  were  like  the  things  seen  in  the  Cave  of  Montesinos, 
—  part  true  and  part  false.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  opinion  of 
Usher  himself,  who  delivers  his  verdict  in  the  following 
terms :  —  ‘  De  Grajcis  quaj  circumferuntur  Ignatii  Epistolis 
‘  hodie  si  quseratur ;  omnino  respondendum  esse  ooncludimus, 
'  carum  sex  nothas,  totidem  alias  mixtas,  nullas  'inni  ex  parte 
‘  sinceras  esse  habendas  et  genuinas.’ 

As  long  as  suspicions  of  this  character  attached  to  the 
Ignatian  Epistles,  it  is  clear  that  no  stress  could  be  laid  upon 
them,  in  the  way  of  evidence  for  points  of  faith  or  practice. 
Archbishop  Usher  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the 
quarter,  where  assistance  was  to  be  looked  for.  He  observed, 
that  the  Epistles  were  specified  in  a  catalogue  of  Syriac 
MSS.  at  Rome  —  which  had  been  brought  to  England  by 
Sir  Henry  Savile ;  and  he  perceived  at  once,  that  this  version 
might,  in  the  absence  of  better  Greek  copies,  be  of  paramount 
importance  in  settling  the  questions  connected  with  the  subject. 
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He  was,  however,  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  obtaining 
a  copy  from  Rome;  and  the  persevering  efforts  of  Dr.  Fell  to 
procure  one  from  the  East,  were  attended  with  no  better  success. 
Singularly  enough,  Huntington,  the  agent  employed  by  Fell, 
visited  the  very  monastery  in  the  desert  of  Nitria  where  the 
copies,  now  happily  in  the  British  Museum,  were  deposited. 
But  the  monks,  with  true  Oriental  jealousy,  would  only  show 
him  one  out  of  the  hundreds  of  valuable  MSS.  then  in  their 
possession.  The  more  successful  results  of  the  enterprising 
researches  of  our  countrymen  of  the  present  day,  cannot  be 
better  stated  then  in  Mr.  Cureton’s  own  words. 

‘  In  the  valuable  collection  of  Syriac  manuscripts  procured  by  the 
late  Claudius  James  Rich  during  his  residency  at  Bagdad,  and  pur¬ 
chased  after  his  decease  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  is 
an  imperfect  volume,  containing  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs ;  among 
them  is  found  the  fragment  of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Ignatius,  and  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  usually  inserted  therein,  which  is  printed 
at  pp.  222 — 226,  262 — 266  of  this  work.  So  early  as  the  year  1839 
I  had  transcribed  this  fragment;  and  I  further  entertained  great 
hopes  of  being  able  to  procure  a  complete  copy  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Ignatius,  in  which  I  concluded  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  would 
be  comprised,  from  a  very  ancient  manuscript,  containing  numerous 
acts  of  martyrs,  and  among  them  those  of  St.  Ignatius,  which  had 
been  obtained  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  Deipara  of  the  Syrians 
in  the  desert  of  Nitria,  by  J.  S.  Assemani  in  1716,  and  deposited  in 
the  Vatican.  I  trusted  to  be  able  to  procure  from  Rome  a  copy 
of  one  at  least  of  these  Epistles ;  and  thus  to  have  some  grounds  for 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  what  value  we  might  reasonably  expect 
should  be  attributed  to  the  Syriac  version  of  the  whole  collection, 
should  it  ever  come  to  light.  I  was,  however,  sadly  disappointed  in 
this  my  expectation;  for,  although  my  application  was  made  and 
repeat^  through  a  channel  which  I  had  every  ground  to  suppose 
would  prove  successful,  the  only  reply  which  I  could  obtain  was,  that 
no  such  book  existed.  It  is,  nevertheless,  distinctly  stated  to  be  in 
the  collection  of  Syriac  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican,  both  by  J.  S. 
Assemani,  and  also  by  his  cousin,  Step.  Evod.  Assemani. 

*  But  fuller  means  of  investigating  this  subject,  than  I  had  ever 
ventured  to  hope  for,  were  unexpectedly  thrown  in  my  way  by  the 
acquisition  of  several  very  ancient  Syriac  manuscripts,  procured  from 
the  same  monastery  in  the  Desert  of  Nitria,  called  also  the  Valley  of 
Scete  or  of  the  Ascetics,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Tattam,  now  Archdeacon 
of  Bedford,  during  his  visit  to  Egypt  in  the  years  1838  and  1839. 

*  No  sooner  was  this  collection  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
than  I  anxiously  examined  the  contents  of  every  volume,  to  ascertain 
if  any  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius  were  among  them ;  and  I  was 
rqjoiced  to  discover,  not  only  several  extracts  from  these  Epistles, 
cited  by  different  ecclesiastical  writers,  but  also  the  entire  Epistle  to 
St.  Polycarp,  in  a  volume  of  great  antiquity. 
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‘  Several  of  these  manuscripts  contained  notices  of  the  donors,  by 
whom  they  had  been  presented  to  the  monks  of  St.  Mary  Deipara. 
Among  them  were  some  in  the  handwriting  of  Moses  of  Nisibis,  some 
time  superior  of  the  convent ;  in  which  he  stated,  that  in  the  year  of 
the  Greeks  1243,  or  931  of  our  era,  he  had  added  to  the  library  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes,  which  he  had  procured,  by 
donation  and  purchase,  during  a  recent  visit  to  Bagdad.  A  few  of 
these,  I  was  aware,  had  been  obtained  and  transport^  to  the  Vatican 
by  Elias  Assemani  in  1707,  and  by  J.  S.  Assemani  in  1715  ;  but  from 
tbe  accounts  given  to  me  by  Lord  Prudhoe,  now  Duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  who  had  visited  this  convent  in  1828,  and  by  the  Hon. 
Robert  Curzon*,  who  had  also  been  a  guest  of  the  monks  of  the 
Nitrian  Desert  about  nine  years  later,  I  had  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  there  were  still  lying  in  obscurity,  in  the  V^ley  of  the  Ascetics, 
at  least  two  hundred  volumes,  of  an  antiquity  anterior  to  the  close  of 
the  ninth  century.  Encouraged  by  finding  one  Syriac  Epistle  of  St. 
Ignatius  to  hope  for  the  discovery  of  others,  and  extremely  desirous 
of  exploring  the  remainder  of  those  volumes  of  venerable  antiquity, 
and  of  rescuing  them  from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  were  lying 
and  from  the  destruction  with  which  they  were  threatened  I  naturally 
felt  a  most  intense  anxiety  that  some  measures  should  be  speedily 
taken  to  obtain  for  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  the  rest  of  the 
manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Nitrian  convent.  Archdeacon  Tattam, 
equally  z^ous  with  myself  in  the  same  cause,  voluntarily  offered  his 
services  to  undertake  another  voyage  into  h^ypt,  and  to  endeavour 
to  negociate  for  the  purchase  of  them.  The  present  Duke  of  North¬ 
umberland,  most  cordially  approved  and  effectually  aided  our  endea¬ 
vours;  and  in  tbe  year  1842,  the  trustees  having  applied  for  and 
obtained  a  special  grant  from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  Archdeacon  Tattam  shortly  afterwards  started  upon  his  second 
expedition  into  Egypt,  in  quest  of  manuscripts.  This  undertaking 
was  crowned  with  very  great  success  ;  and  on  tbe  1st  of  March,  in 
the  year  1843,  between  three  and  four  hundred  additional  volumes 
from  the  monastery  of  tbe  Valley  of  the  Ascetics,  arrived  in  the 
British  Museum.  I  immediately  began  to  examine  their  contents, 
and  had  the  rare  satisfaction  of  having  my  hopes  realised  by  finding 
among  them  not  only  several  additional  passages  from  St.  Ignatius, 
quoted  by  various  authors,  but  also  three  entire  Epistles,  —  to  St. 
Polycarp,  to  the  Ephesians,  and  to  the  Romans,  —  in  a  volume  of 
very  considerable  antiquity.’ 

Though  the  good  monks  of  St.  Mary  Deipara  professed  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  entire  remaining  collection  to  Archdeacon  Tattam, 
it  turned  out  that  they  withheld  nearly  one  half  of  it  for  their 
own  prospective  benefit.  These  volumes,  however,  found  their 

•  In  his  most  agreeable  ‘  Visit  to  the  Monasteries-  of  the  East,^ 
Mr.  Curzon  has  since  enabled  all  our  readers  to  understand  the  dififi- 
culty  with  which  these  '  treasures  of  the  tomb’  were  won. 

t  Corpus  Ignatianum,  Introduction,  pp.  xxvi.-xxviii. 
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way  to  the  Museum  four  years  later;  through  the  intervention  of 
M.  Pacho,  and  the  liber^ity  of  the  present  Lords  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury.  Among  them  Mr.  Cureton  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
another  ancient  copy  of  the  same  three  Ignatian  Epistles.  He  had 
previously  perceived  that  this  Syriac  text  presented  the  subject 
under  an  entirely  new  aspect ;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  preparing 
an  edition  of  the  Three  Epistles  in  a  volume  of  moderate  di¬ 
mensions;  in  which  he  assigned  strong  reasons  for  regarding 
these  as  the  only  genuine  remains  of  the  venerable  martyr. 
The  success  of  this  publication,  in  conjunction  with  a  contro¬ 
versy  to  which  it  gave  rise,  determined  the  learned  editor  to 
hiy  the  entire  subject  before  the  public ;  and  thus  furnish  all, 
who  are  disposed  to  investigate  the  matter,  with  the  means  of 
judging  for  themselves.  This  merit,  at  least,  may  be  fairly 
claimed  for  the  *  Corpus  Ignatianum,’  and  will,  we  think,  be 
freely  allowed  to  it  by  all  parties.  All  that  has  at  any  time 
been  attributed  to  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Antioch  is  here 
exhibited  in  its  various  forms  and  modifications;  and  the  evidence 
on  both  sides  is  fairly  and  elaborately  stated, — especially  that 
furnished  by  ancient  writers,  —  which  is  clearly  the  most  to  the 
purpose.  Our  limits  forbid  us  to  attempt  more  than  a  brief 
statement  of  the  argument,  as  it  now  stands ;  and  indeed  the 
real  merits  of  the  case  appear  to  lie  in  a  small  compass. 

The  first  point,  and  that  not  an  unimportant  one  is,  that  the 
Three  Epistles,  as  opposed  to  the  lai^r  collection,  can  lay 
claim  to  a  very  good  prescription.  The  Greek  and  Latin  copies 
in  that  collection  are  notoriously  of  no  antiquity ;  and  all  the 
manuscripts  without  exception  are  admitted  to  contain  a  certain 
amount  of  spurious  matter.  The  Medicean  MS.,  the  one  chiefly 
relied  upon  by  the  advocates  of  the  Seven  Epistles,  exhibits 
several  not  recognised  by  Eusebius ;  and,  doubtless,  when  entire, 
contained  all  the  twelve  acknowledged  by  the  Latin  copies  of 
the  shorter  recension.  If,  therefore,  the  authority  of  those  MSS. 
is  worth  any  thing,  it  is  as  good  for  the  Epistles  rejected  by 
Usher  and  his  followers  as  for  those  admitted  by  them.  But 
the  Three  Epistles  of  the  Syriac  copies  stand  on  a  very  difierent 
footing.  They  are  foimd  in  MSS.  some  six  centuries  older  than 
the  Greek  and  Latin  ones,  closely  agreeing  in  contents  and 
phraseology.  There  is  a  sufficient  number  of  orthographical  and 
lerbal  discrepancies*  between  them  to  show  their  independence 
of  each  other ;  and  they  betray  none  of  those  marks  of  deliberate 

*  It  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  several  emendations  suggested  by 
3Ir.  Cureton  dn  his  first  edition,  are  confirmed  by  the  MS.  procur^ 
by  M.  Pacho. 
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interpolation,  so  glaringly  manifest  in  the  Greek  copies.  It 
would  violate  every  fundamental  rule  of  evidence  and  criticism, 
to  place  the  authority  of  the  latter  —  so  much  more  recent  and 
so  notoriously  falsifi^ — on  a  level  with  that  of  the  former. 

The  next  point  in  the  argument,  is  the  direct  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  Three  Epistles,  furnished  by  ancient  writers.  It 
has  been  already  observed,  that  writings  of  this  character  by 
Ignatius  have  been  mentioned,  or  directly  cited,  by  Fathers  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries.  One  of  those,  Folycarp,  was 
the  Saint’s  contemporary;  and  two  others,  Irenseus  and  Theo- 
philus  of  Antioch,  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  same  century. 
All  references  made  by  them,  as  well  as  by  Origen  —  the  most 
learned  and  voluminous  author  of  the  following  age — apply  to 
the  Three  Epistles  found  in  the  Syriac  copies,  and  to  them 
only ;  and  their  citations  r^ularly  agree  with  the  Syriac  text — 
never  with  the  passages  superadded  to  it  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  recensions.  The  four  remaining  Epistles  are  never  once 
mentioned  by  the  early  Fathers,  directly  or  indirectly;  nor, 
indeed,  by  any  other  writer  prior  to  Eusebius ;  in  whose  time 
it  is  notorious  that  many  spurious  writings  were  current,  which 
he  does  not  always  sufficiently  discriminate  from  the  genuine 
ones. 

But  the  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Three  Epistles  is,  in 
our  opinion,  still  more  decisive.  When  the  attention  of  scholars 
began  to  be  directed  to  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  in  the  form  under 
which  they  appeared  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
iin|)artial  and  discerning  men  could  not  but  perceive  that  they 
exhibited  a  great  deal  of  very  suspicious  matter.  It  was  not  very 
probable,  that  a  man  in  close  custody  for  the  capital  offence  of 
being  a  Christian,  and  already  ordered  to  Borne  for  execution, 
should  find  time  and  opportunity  for  writing  so  many  Epistles ; 
still  less  that  he  should  digress  into  such  multifarious  and  extra¬ 
neous  topics.  The  circumstances,  too,  under  which  he  is  alleged 
to  have  communicated  with  the  different  churches,  are  grossly 
improbable,  and  beset  with  chronological  and  geographical  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  rid  of.  A  still  more 
fatal  objection,  is  that  neither  the  language,  nor  the  sentiments, 
nor  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Epistles  are  those  of  the  period 
in  which  Ignatius  lived.  The  style,  the  terminology*,  the  ex- 


*  A  signal  example  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Smymaeans,  c.  iii. 
p.  105.  of  Mr.  Cureton’s  edition,  where  Christ  is  represented  as  saying 
‘“Ititre  on  ovic  tc/xt  oaiponoK  atrufiaroy.'  This  passage  is  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  who  states  at  the  same  time  that  he  does  not  know  where 
Ignatius  got  it.  It  was  however  known  a  good  many  years  before  to 
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travagant  hierarchical  pretensions,  all  savour  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  are  totally  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the 
second.  There  are,  moreover,  numerous  and  direct  allusions  to 
heresies,  which  had  never  been  heard  of  in  the  time  of  Ignatius ; 
specially  to  those  of  certain  sects  of  the  Docetae,  of  Valentinus, 
and  even  of  Arius.  On  this  point  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
Irenseus,  who  wrote  an  elaborate  refutation  of  the  Valentinian 
heresy,  and  who  avails  himself  of  the  aid  of  ancient  writers 
wherever  he  can  do  so,  does  not  say  a  syllable  about  the  censure  of 
the  doctrine  by  Ignatius,  though  he  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
writings.  These  and  many  similar  objections  apply  to  the  Seven 
Epistles  as  edited  by  Vossius  and  Usher,  no  less  than  to  the 
entire  collection.  In  fact  the  shorter  recension  exhibits  a  greater 
proportion  of  incongruities  and  glaring  anachronisms  than  the 
longer.  They  are  of  course  ably  and  powerfully  urged  by  Dmlle. 

.  The  Three  Epistles  found  in  the  Syriac  version  are,  however, 
of  a  veij  diflPerent  character.  Being  translations,  they  can,  of 
course,  furnish  no  direct  criterion  of  the  style  and  phraseology 
of  the  original ;  but  the  Syriac  diction  is  pronounced  by  com¬ 
petent  judges  to  be  that  of  an  early  and  pure  age,  and  to  bear  the 
impress  of  the  second  century  or  early  part  of  the  third.  They 
are  written  throughout  in  a  plain  unpretending  style ;  and  in  a 
devout  and  affectionate  tone ;  and  contain  nothing  but  w'hat  Ig¬ 
natius  might  very  well  have  said,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  known  to  have  been  placed.  They  are  comprised  within 
reasonable  limits ;  they  are  addressed  to  persons  with  whom  he 
was  in  immediate  contact ;  and  they  dwell  on  topics  which  the 
occasion  would  naturally  suggest.  The  fabrications  of  the 
Greek  copies  were  plainly  meant  to  serve  the  particular  purposes 
of  the  authors; — to  discountenance  certain  opinions,  and  to  exalt 


Origen — not  however  as  being  employed  or  sanctioned  by  Ignatius,  but 
as  occurring  in  the  apocryphal  ‘  Doctrine  of  St.  Peter.’  The  learned 
father,  moreover,  stigmatises  the  word  ‘dtriii^aroc’  as  one  never 
used  by  an  ancient  ecclesiastical  author.  This  proves  clearly  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Smyrnaeans  was  fabricated  after  the  time  of  Origen, 
and  that  materials  not  very  orthodox  or  respectable  were  made  use  of 
in  its  compilation.  Ikir.  Cureton’s  labours  would  have  spared  Dr. 
Arnold  the  commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  which  takes  up 
so  large  a  portion  of  his  ‘  Fragment  on  the  Church.’  The  Epistle  to 
the  Smyrnmans  contains  the  remarkable  passage :  ‘  It  is  good  to  ac- 
‘  knowledge  God  and  the  bishop.  He  who  honours  the  bishop  is 
‘  honoured  by  God  ;  he  who  does  any  thing  without  the  knowl^ge 
‘  of  the  bishop,  serves  the  devil.’  Arnold  might  well  feel  grateful 
that  God  had  not  permitted  any  such  language  to  appear  in  the 
.  writings  of  the  apostles. 
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certain  orders  of  men.  But  to  forge  compositions  like  the  three 
under  consideration  would  have  b^n  a  very  gratuitous  task; 
consisting  as  they  do  of  practical  moral  and  religious  exhorta¬ 
tions,  little  calculated  to  favour  the  designs  or  the  interests  of 
any  party.  On  these  and  various  other  grounds,  which  we  at 
present  abstain  from  specifying,  we  feel  quite  willing  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  the  conclusion  of  the  learned  editor,  which  it  is  but 
just  to  give  in  his  own  words :  — 

‘  Upon  the  whok,  therefore,  the  Three  Epistles,  as  they  are  now 
restored  by  the  aid  of  the  ancient  Syriac  version,  appear  to  have  as 
strong  and  substantial  claims  to  be  considered  and  received  as  genuine 
and  authentic,  as  any  writings  whatever  of  Christian  antiquity.  The 
grounds  of  their  credibility  are  not  at  all  affected  by  any  of  the  forci¬ 
ble  negative  arguments  which  have  been  urged  against  the  Ignatian 
Epistles  generally ;  and  they  remain  uninjured  by  any  of  the  attacks 
which  have  been  directed  against  the  two  recensions  of  the  Greek. 
This  of  itself  affords  a  very  strong  presumption  in  their  favour.  The 
chain  of  external  evidence  likewise  dates  from  the  very  period  at 
which  they  were  written.  *  *  •  •  There  is  also 

another  consideration,  which  I  ought  not  perhaps  to  omit  in  this 
place,  because  it  affords  incidental  evidence  of  no  inconsiderable 
moment  to  the  genuineness  of  those  epistles ;  which  is,  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  Syriac  version  fulhls  in  a  manner  various  predictions, 
which  the  acuteness  of  several  critics  had  announced  respecting  the 
genuine  Epistles,  should  they  ever  be  brought  to  light.  Archbishop 
Usher,  as  I  have  stated  above,  looked  forward  to  the  recovery  of 
the  Syriac  version,  as  a  means  in  all  probability  calculated  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  very  difficult  and  intricate  question  of  the 
Ignatian  Epistles.  Tenzel  expressed  his  conviction,  that  unless  a 
fresh  and  genuine  copy  should  be  discovered  —  intimating  at  the 
same  time  his  expectation  that  it  must  come  from  Asia  —  all  hope  of 
restoring  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  to  their  original  and  genuine  state 
must  be  abandoned.  Griesbach  pointed  out  the  probability  that  both 
the  Greek  Recensions  might  be  a  paraphrase  or  expansion  of  the 
genuine  letters  of  Ignatius,  which  once  existed  in  a  shorter  form, 
made  by  different  sects  of  Christians  for  their  own  peculiar  purposes. 
Semler  observed,  that  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  were  certainly  known 
to  Irenseus  ;  hut  that  they  could  not  at  that  period  have  contained 
any  of  those  sentences  directed  against  the  Valentinian  heresy — and 
that  these  must  have  been  add^  subsequently.  Ziegler  expressed 
his  belief  that,  when  all  the  spurious  and  interpolated  parts  should  be 
removed  from  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  the  original  matter  remaining 
would  be  but  small :  and  Baumgarten-Crusius  propounded  an  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  was  not  improbable  that  another  and  a  different  re¬ 
cension  from  the  two  hitherto  known  might  yet  come  to  light 

‘  How,  then,  are  all  these  anticipations  fulfilled  by  the  discovery 
of  the  ancient  Syriac  version,  of  which  this  present  volume  gives 
the  result  ?  Another  recension  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  hitherto 
unknown,  is  now  brought  to  light — less  both  in  number  and  quantity 
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than  those  previously  known — exhibiting  the  basis  or  foundation  of 
an  original  work,  which  bad  been  amplified  and  augmented  into  the 
two  collections  of  the  Greek  lieccnsions  —  known  to  Irenseus,  but 
not  containing  any  reference  whatever  to  the  heresy  of  Valentinus — 
found,  indeed,  in  a  monastery  of  the  African  desert,  but  carried  from 
Asia,  and  deposited  there  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago;  and  this 
in  a  Syriac  version,  which  has  indeed  thrown  a  new  and  full  light 
upon  the  whole  of  the  difficult  subject  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles. 

*  To  regard  all  these  coincidences  as  a  mere  matter  of  chance,  is 
utterly  opposed  to  all  the  most  certain  rules  and  calculations  of  pro¬ 
babilities.  They  can,  therefore,  only  have  their  origin  in  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  accuracy  of  the  criticism  which  foretold  them,  and  in  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  the  facts  by  which  the  prediction  is  fulfilled.’* 

To  the  above  lucid  and  convincing  statement  we  shall  merely 
add,  that  similar  conclusions,  drawn  from  similar  evidence,  would 
have  been  acquiesced  in  at  once,  in  the  case  of  a  profane  author. 
Let  us  suppose  that  certain  passages  appearing  in  a  play  of 
Euripides,  known  only  from  one  or  two  manuscripts  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  had  been  pronounced  spurious  by  Bentley  and 
Person,  on  the  ground  of  their  faulty  versification,  barbarous 
phraseology,  and  allusions  to  events  of  the  period  of  Augustus 
or  Tiberius ;  and  that,  when  these  were  cleared  away,  all  the 
rest  was  worthy  of  the  reputed  author,  and  suitable  to  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  The  criticism,  if  well  supported  by  facte, 
would  certainly  be  entitled  to  consideration.  But,  suppose  fur¬ 
ther  that,  years  after  the  death  of  these  critics,  manuscripts 
six  or  seven  centuries  older  should  be  produced  from  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  catacomb,  in  which  the  precise  passages  excepted  against 
were  omitted,  to  the  manifest  improvement  of  what  remained, 
the  literary  world  would  immediately  admit  that  Bentley  and 
Person  had  been  in  the  right,  and  would  unite  in  applauding 
tlicir  learning  and  sagacity.  But  in  the  theological  world 
such  convictions  are  established  much  more  slowly;  for,  in 
that  world,  unfortunately,  there  is  always  a  larger  class  of 
men  who  will  resolutely  shut  their  ears  against  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  common  sense,  rather  than  renounce  one  of  their 
favourite  idols.  For  example.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  says:  —  ‘it  b 

*  well  known  by  those  who  have  of  late  years  frequented  the 

*  literary  circles  of  Rome,  that  the  learned  Cardinal  Mai  was 
‘  prevented,  in  1838,  from  publishing  his  edition  of  the  Codex 

*  Vaticanus,  because  he  could  not  obtain  leave  from  the  late 
‘  Pope  (Gregory  XVI.)  to  omit  the  interjwlated  passages,  and 
‘  bad  satisfied  lumsclf  that  they  were  wanting  in  all  the  most 

*  ancient  MSS.  at  Rome  and  Paris.  The  Pontiff  refused. 
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*  because  he  was  bound  by  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent 

*  and  of  a  Church  pretending  to  infallibility,  which  had  solemnly 

*  sanctioned  the  Vulgate;  and  the  Cardinal  had  too  much  good 
‘  faith  to  give  the  authority  of  his  name  to  what  he  regarded  as 

*  a  forgery.’  —  Second  Visit  to  the  U.  S.  of  N.  America, 
vol.  i.  223.)  •  The  consequence  is,  that  the  only  Greek  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  ever  printed  at  Rome,  remains  unpub¬ 
lished.  No  difficulty  of  the  kind  would  have  occurred,  if  it 
had  been  the  case  of  conflicting  Palimpsests  of  Cicero’s  De 
Republic^.  One  of  the  interpolated  passages  abandoned  by 
Cardinal  Mai  still  retains  its  place,  we  fear,  in  most  Protestant 
Bibles: — we  mean  the  celebrated  verse  of  the  ‘  Three  Heavenly 

*  Witnesses.’ 

In  fine,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  Mr.  Cureton  on  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  successful  effort  to  exhibit  Ignatius  in  his  true 
form  and  dimensions,  —  and  though  curtailed  in  bulk,  greatly 
increased  in  intrinsic  value.  The  venerable  Father’s  testimony 
to  the  Canon  of  Scripture  is  surely  more  trustworthy,  when  no 
longer  mixed  up  with  appeals  to  the  ‘  Doctrina  Sancti  Petri;’ 
nor  is  his  recognition  of  our  present  form  of  Church  govern¬ 
ment  at  all  the  worse,  for  being  purged  from  ultra-Hildebrandine 
assumptions  of  priestly  supremacy.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
dissembled,  that  the  attempt  to  place  an  ancient  ecclesiastical 
moniunent  on  the  simple  basis  of  truth  —  resolutely  discarding 
every  thing  spurious  or  adventitious, — is  a  task  ‘  periculosae  ple- 

*  num  aleae,’  and  particularly  at  the  present  period.  There  is  a 
numerous  party  in  the  Church  who  will  not  thank  the  editor  for 
robbing  them  of  their  favourite  ‘Loci  communes  Ignatiani;’ 
and  the  more  clearly  he  proves  them  to  be  good  for  nothing,  the 
more  angry  they  will  be.  They  prefer  the  lead  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  to  the  silver  of  the  second ;  and  think  it  very 
orthodox  to  make  it  pass  current  as  precious  metal.  We  are 
told  by  Guibert,  Abbot  of  Nogent  in  the  tenth  century,  that  it 
was  not  safe  to  question  the  current  popular  legends  of  miracles ; 
as  the  old  women  not  only  reviled  bitterly  those  who  did  so, 
but  attacked  them  with  their  spindles !  The  Corpus  Ignatianum 
will  excite  something  of  a  similar  feeling — though  the  feeling 
will  probably  not  be  manifested  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
There  may  not  be  material  inkstands  thrown  at  the  editor’s 
head ;  but  there  will  be  brandishing  of  pens,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  growling  in  cliques  and  coteries.  However,  magna 
est  Veritas;  and  those  who  assail  it  will  in  the  end  damage 
nobody  but  themselves. 

The  phases  in  which  the  modern  passion  for  making  credulity 
a  virtue  manifests  itself,  are  sometimes  not  a  little  ludicrous ;  but 
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they  all  appear  resolvable  into  an  ill-dissembled  hatred  of  truth, 
reason,  and  common  sense.  The  last-mentioned  quality  indeed 
is  regarded  with  about  the  same  feelings  as  the  dragon  of  the  old 
romances ;  — a  horrible  and  pernicious  monster,  wbach  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  true  knight  to  endeavour  to  demolish.  In  a  series 
of  works  professedly  intended  for  the  young,  we  find  the  wildest 
fairy  tales  of  the  German  school  introduced  by  prefaces,  inti¬ 
mating  that  a  disposition  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such 
wonders  is  far  more  amiable  than  the  dry  matter-of-fact  scep¬ 
ticism  which  rejects  them  utterly.  The  next  step  of  course  is 
to  claim  the  same  indulgence  for  miraculous  ecclesiastical  legends 
which  it  must  be  allowed  are  equally  possible,  and  which, 
moreover,  we  are  assured,  it  is  praiseworthy  and  pious  to  believe. 
A  docile  readiness  to  acquiesce  implicitly  in  every  moral  or 
doctrinal  axiom  laid  down  by  a  certain  class  of  teachers,  is  the 
natural  accompaniment  of  such  training, — is  its  cause  in  some 
cases,  its  effect  in  others.  The  boldness  of  the  experiments 
thus  made  on  the  credulity  of  the  age,  is  sometimes  absolutely 
astounding.  There  is  an  Anglo-Catholic  series  of  lives  of 
saints,  professing  to  be  derived  from  nothing  but  authentic 
and  credible  sources.  It  begins  with  the  Gallic  (!)  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  does  not  forget  the  laudation  of  his  admirable 
works,  and  winds  up  with  the  gigantic  St.  Christopher !  We  can 
readily  picture  to  ourselves  the  sneer  of  contempt  that  Launoy 
or  Tillemont  would  have  bestowed  upon  such  a  publication — 
which  would  have  been  laughed  at  even  in  Spain,  if  ventured 
upon  in  the  time  of  the  Benedictine  Feyjod.  Bollandus,  in  his 
preface  to  the  ‘  Acta  Sanctorum,’  slily  observes,  that  the  lives  of 
the  Irish,  Scottish,  and  British  smnts  are  perfectly  monstrous, 
and  made  up  of  miracles  almost  incredible;  — either  because  those 
people  were  eminent  for  the  constancy  of  their  faith  and  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  purity  of  their  lives, — or  certainly  because  of  the 
greater  simplicity  of  their  writers  (‘  aut  certe  quia  scriptores 
*  simpliciores’).  We  sincerely  wish  we  could  give  our  modem 
hagiologists  the  credit  of  this  amiable  simplicity.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  cannot  be  acquitted  of  a  very  common-place 
form  of  knavery,  in  recommending  as  true  what  they  believe  and 
know  to  be  false,  or  what  a  small  amoimt  of  research  would 
quickly  prove  to  be  so.  Much  stress,  for  example,  is  laid  upon 
the  miracles  wrought  among  our  forefathers  by  St.  Augustine ; 
and  all  who  are  sceptical  respecting  their  reality  are  twitted  with 
downright  sinful  presumption,  for  doubting  what  has  been  for¬ 
mally  attested  by  Pope  Gregory  L  As  if  the  testimony  of  one 
of  the  most  notorious  fabuhsts  that  ever  existed  were  good  for 
any  thing  in  a  matter  of  this  sort.  Let  those  who  may  doubt 
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how  far  this  character  is  deserved,  read  a  few  pages  of  his  Dia¬ 
logues,  and  judge  for  themselves.  For  instance,  as  a  sample  of 
his  discrimination,  he  gravely  retails  (lib.  4.  c.  36.)  a  profane 
piece  of  diablerie  concerning  a  soul  taken  by  mistake  to  the 
infernal  regions,  and  ordered  back  again.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
impiety  of  the  idea,  the  story  is  notoriously  from  the  very  dregs 
of  Paganism.  It  had  been  previously  told  both  by  Plutarch 
and  Lucian,  under  different  names ;  but  with  no  variation  in  the 
particulars,  further  than  that  the  Pope  keeps  carefully  out  of 
sight  Tantalus  and  Sisyphus,  and  other  features  of  the  heathen 
Hades.  Yet  this  is  brought  forward  in  a  Christian  dress,  and 
duly  vouched  for  by  the  worthy  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  a  fact 
which  occurred  within  his  own  knowledge.  Neither  are  the 
miraculous  powers  attributed  to  him  in  his  own  person  of  a  kind 
to  add  to  his  credit  as  a  witness.  It  is  related  of  him,  in  an  ana¬ 
logous  story,  that  he  continued  weeping  on  behalf  of  the  soul  of 
Trajan,  until  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  the  virtuous  Em¬ 
peror  had  been  taken  out  of  hell, — upon  condition  that  the  saint 
would  never  pray  to  God  again  for  any  other  heathen  1  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  may  be  excused,  we  hope,  for  suspending 
our  belief  respecting  marvels  attested  by  Pope  Gregory ;  as  well 
as  for  thinking  what  we  please  of  the  wisdom  or  honesty  of  those 
who  would  have  ns  pin  our  faith  upon  his  sleeve.  Surely  a 
single  specimen  of  this  sort  of  credulity  (and  there  are  many) 
entitles  us  to  decide  how  far  the  writers  of  such  a  school  are  to 
be  relied  upon  as  editors  and  expounders  of  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  and  other  monuments  of  Christian  antiquity. 

We  trust,  however,  that  this  department  of  literature — so 
important  in  itself,  and  in  which  so  much  remains  to  be  accom¬ 
plished — is  likely  to  get  into  more  trustworthy  and  competent 
hands.  We  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Cureton  will  not  stop  in 
the  career  which  he  has  entered  upon  so  auspiciously,  but  will 
continue  to  avail  himself  of  the  resources  fortunately  placed 
within  his  reach.  K  we  mistake  not,  they  will  be  found  avail¬ 
able  in  clearing  up  many  points  of  considerable  interest  and 
importance.  For  example,  the  treatise  of  Titus  of  Bostra 
against  the  Manichaeans,  defective  in  all  known  Greek  copies, 
exists  in  a  perfect  state  in  a  Syriac  MS.  of  the  very  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  fifth  century.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  examine 
whether  the  portions  wanting  in  the  Greek  have  dropped  out 
by  accident,  or — what  is  by  no  means  unlikely — through  the 
dislike  of  certain  persons  to  the  sentiments  contained  in  them. 
At  all  events,  a  treatise  of  this  character  ought  to  be  restored 
to  its  integrity,  when  the  means  are  in  our  power. 

Again, — there  are  among  the  Syriac  collections  of  the  British 
Museum,  voluminous  writings  of  leading  Nestorians  and  Euty- 
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chions,  calculated  to  throw  considerable  light  upon  their  history 
and  real  doctrines.  Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the 
controversies'in  which  these  sectaries  were  involved,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  our  conviction  that  they  themselves  were 
grossly  calumniated  and  most  arbitrarily  and  unjustly  treated  by 
the  dominant  party.  It  is  equally  cerUun  that  the  barbarous 
persecution  so  long  carried  on  against  them  was  dishonourable 
to  those  who  promoted  it,  and  that  it  brought  calamities  upon 
Christendom  from  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered.  As  yet,  we 
scarcely  know  their  history  and  tenets,  except  from  prejudiced 
and  hostile  sources.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  that  we  should  know  what  they  were  able  to  say  for 
themselves ;  and  we  trust  that  some  ca^mble  and  impartial  per¬ 
son  will  give  the  contemporary  documents  relating  to  them  a 
thorough  investigation. 

Those  who  have  no  taste  for  logomacliics  and  sectarian  dis¬ 
putes,  will  here  find  abundant  matter  fur  research  of  a  different 
description.  Histories  and  chronicles,  translations  from  Greek 
philosophers,  curious  apocryphal  legends,  and  the  biographies 
and  correspondence  of  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  cannot  fail  to 
elucidate  the  chronology,  transactions,  and  prevailing  opinions  of 
the  period  which  they  embrace,  and  add  to  our  stock  of  inte¬ 
resting  knowledge  on  many  more  points  than  we  can  now  stop 
to  specify.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Cureton’s  attention  is  already 
directed  to  some  of  these  questions.  But  the  unaided  efforts  of 
one  man  cannot  accomplish  everything, — especially  of  one  who 
can  only  devote  the  intervals  of  laborious  official  duties  to  the 
task.  The  ‘  Corpus  Ignatianum  ’  would  be  a  creditable  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  industry  and  skill  of  an  editor  who  had  been  at 
liberty  to  give  it  his  undivided  attention ;  it  becomes  still  more 
so  when  we  consider  it  as  the  product  of  detached  hours  and  half- 
hours  snatched  after  the  fatigues  of  unremitting  daily  occupa¬ 
tions.*  The  energies  of  a  willing  labourer  ought  not  to  be  taxed 
too  heavily.  We  gladly,  therefore,  invoke  the  tud  of  coadjutors 
of  similar  qualifications,  and,  si  fieri  potest,  with  a  little  more  lei¬ 
sure.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Syriac  is  not  in  itself  a  parti- 
^  cularly  attractive  language ;  and  what  we  have  extant  in  it  is 
not  remarkable  for  elegance  of  composition  or  purity  of  taste, 
if  estimated  by  classical  standards.  But  it  is  of  more  easy 
acquirement  than  Hebrew  or  Arabic ;  and  a  moderate  amount 
of  industry  bestowed  on  it  might  at  the  present  time  be  turned 
to  good  account  by  any  intelligent  and  honest  student.  The 
world  would  have  to  thank  him  for  being  brought  acquainted 
with  many  important  facts  which  hitherto  have  Wn  either  im- 


*  See  ‘  Corpus  Ignatianum,’  preface,  pp.  u.  iii. 
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perfectly  recorded,  or  kept  out  of  eight  by  parties  who  loyed 
darkness  rather  than  light 

The  *  Corpus  Ignatianum  ’  is  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Albert ; 
and  the  terms  in  which  the  dedication  is  couched,  necessarily 
lead  us  to  infer  that  this  is  not  merely  an  empty  form,  but  an 
expression  of  gratitude  on  Mr.  Cureton’s  part  for  the  personal 
interest  his  Royal  Highness  has  taken  in  the  progress  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  an  arduous  and  difficult  task.  The  task  being  nothing 
less  than  the  settlement  of  a  very  intricate  but  important  ques¬ 
tion,  which  has  engaged  the  attention  and  divided  the  opinions  of 
the  most  learned  and  acute  theologians  for  at  least  two  centuries. 
We  trust  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  on  such  an  occasion, 
that  it  reflects  no  small  credit  upon  his  Royal  Highness,  that 
his  own  acquirements  should  have  enabled  him  to  appreciate  an 
undertaking  of  this  description :  And  the  favourable  manner  in 
which  he  appears  to  have  regarded  Mr.  Cureton’s  exertions  may, 
we  hope,  be  looked  upon  as  an  earnest  that  similarly  well 
directed  efforts  will  also  be  likely  to  meet  with  similar  en¬ 
couragement  in  the  same  exalted  quarter. 


Art.  VII.  —  King  Arthur.  By  Sir  E.  Bulweu  Lytton. 

Second  Edition.  8vo.  London:  1849. 

A  VERY  remarkable  poem,  written  by  a  man  of  celebrity  and 
genius,  cannot  well  be  overlooked  in  the  chronicles  of 
literature.  It  is  also  particularly  interesting  to  note  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  work  like  ‘  King  Arthur’  in  the  present  state  of  our 
poetical  climate ;  which,  although  not  cold  or  foggy  enough  to 
check  vegetation,  has  yet,  for  not  a  few  years,  allowed  no  fruit 
to  be  matured  except  effusions  that  are  lyrical  in  substance  if 
not  in  form.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  receive,  in  a  kindly  and 
thankful  temper,  an  elaborate  narrative  poem,  which  aims  at 
relating,  with  symmetrical  regularity  of  plan,  manly  force  of  sen¬ 
timent,  and  imaginative  embodiment  of  thought,  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  all  national  and  chivalrous  legends. 

The  highest  poetic  minds  of  modem  times  Imve  recognised, 
with  willing  homage,  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  Tales  of  the 
Round  Table.  Bitt  by  most  of  them  the  legend  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  with  that  sort  of  reverence,  not  unmingled  with 
awe,  which  might  have  been  felt  by  the  knights  it  celebrates, -r- 
when,  riding  along  the  glades  of  solitary  forests,  they  saw, 
glimmering  through  the  moonlight  and  the  mist,  mined  chapels 
where  fairy  tapers  burned,  and  unearthly  voices  chaunted  re¬ 
quiems  over  the  dead.  In  this  .aspect  it  obviously  appeared  to 
the  great  Italian  poets  who  chose  as  their  theme  the  other  of 
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the  two  great  chivalrous  cycles,  —  that  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
Paladins.  Thus,  likewise,  did  it  appear  even  to  Spenser.  In 
his  immortal  work  no  part  of  the  andent  story  of  Arthur  is 
really  told ;  although  the  vast  and  significant  dedgn  is  mainly 
worked  out,  through  the  use  of  characters  and  scenes  instind 
with  the  spirit  of  the  old  romances  of  which  he  was  the  hero. 

In  more  recent  days,  the  design  of  making  this  story  the 
groundwork  of  an  epic  was  cherished  by  two  of  our  greatest 
poets.  It  was  one  of  the  dreams  of  Milton’s  youth ;  when  the 
heroism  of  chivalry  and  the  marvels  of  fairy-land  were  contem¬ 
plated  by  him  with  a  delight  which  was  not  extinguished  in 
those  after  days,  in  which  his  imagination,  solemnised  by  a  life 
of  trials,  teemed  with  the  awful  scenes  heralding  and  accompany¬ 
ing  the  fall  of  man.  It  was  a  thought  of  Dryden,  too,  in  his 
desolate  old  age;  when  he  looked  back  with  sorrow  on  his 
wasted  years,  and  yearned  to  prove,  by  one  noble  effort,  that  hfe 
who  had  but  sent  forth  the  stream  of  poetry  to  flow  over  barren 
sands,  was  worthy  to  rebuild  its  broken  fountmn.  But,  in  both 
of  these  finely  endowed  minds,  the  design  died  away  without 
fruit.  The  execution  of  it  seemed  to  be  prevented  by  a  spell 
like  that  through  which,  in  the  legend  itself,  the  Perilous  ^at 
at  the  Round  Table  was  guarded,  by  invisible  hands,  from  rash 
intrusion. 

Whether  the  Perilous  Seat  is  to  rem^  in  the  possession  of 
the  champion  who  has  now  ventured  to  place  himself  in  it,  is  a 
question  only  to  be  determined  by  many  concurrent  suffrages, 
and  not  till  after  a  long  probation  of  the  aspirant  By  us,  at 
least,  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  pluck  him  down. 

The  manner  in  which  the  poet  treats  the  legend,  makes  it 
necessary  to  note  both  of  the  aspects  in  which  it  is  presented  to 
us  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages.  From  these,  it  may  be 
said,  we  receive  two  Arthurs.  The  one  is  the  Arthur  of  our 
half-fabulous  histories; — the  Arthur  of  Geoffrey  and  Tyssilio, 
whose  achievements  were  profusely  transferred  to  the  metrical 
chronicles  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  and  had  already  been  enigma¬ 
tically  hinted  at  in  the  Welsh  Triads.  The  other  is  the  Arthur 
of  chivalry ;  who  is  the  central  figure  of  the  Norman  French 
romances,  and  of  the  English  *  romances  translated,  imitated,  and 

*  Le  Grand  has  given  a  singular  turn  and  contributed  an  unex¬ 
pected  illustration  to  the  nation^ity,  of  which  Arthur  was  originally 
the  creation  and  the  hero.  He  treats  him  as  a  mere  pretender  to  the 
royalties  of  Romance, — set  up  by  the  English,  out  of  their  ignoble 
jealousy  of  the  French  and  Charlemagne! — and  he  draws  a  very  ap¬ 
propriate  moral  from  the  assumption ;  against  the  application  of  which 
nearer  home,  we  think  it  might  not  be  amiss,  were  his  countrymen  to 
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compiled  from  th[^. ».  ^pd  ^ho  was  celebrate  alio  in  the  Welsh 
romances  call^  ^  Mabinogion. 

The  Art'nuc  of  history  is  represented  as  a  Celtic  or  Oymriaii 
prince  of.  the  sixth  century,*  under  wh(»e  brave  leading  tho 
Britons -were  for  a  time  powerfid  and  victorious.  His  reign  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  restriction  of  the  native  independence 
to  the  western  mountains.  His  life  and  character  were  then 
dwelt  on  with  increasing  fondness,  both  in  Wales,  and  among 
the  kindred  Celts  of  Armorica  or  Britanny.  Long  before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  traditional  records  of  the  vanquished 
race, — whose  survivors  guarded  the  valleys  of  Snowdon,  or  wan-*- 
dered  in  exile  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire, — had  received,  alike 
from  patriotic  bards  and  from  monkish  chroniclers,  a  semi- 
mythical  aspect.  Even  then,  it  is  likely,  the  incidents  re¬ 
sembled  closdy  those  which  are  related  in  the  British  chronicle 
of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  compiled  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  professedly  derived  from  Armorican  sources. 

Arthur’s  historical  position  is  evidently  that  of  a  petty  Prince 
of  Wales, — one  of  the  last  defenders  of  the  British  independence 
against  the  growing  Heptarchy.  But  the  dignity  of  a  small 
sovereignty,  and  the  pure  glory  of  patriotic  resistance  to  invasion, 
were  not  dazzling  enough  in  the  eyes  of  later  generations  of  the 
Cymrians.  They  make  Arthur’s  tributary  kingdoms  to  stretch, 
not  only  over  all  Britain,  but  also  from  Iceland  to  the  roots  of 
the  Pyrenees ;  and  he  is  on  the  point  of  descending  into  Italy  to 
unseat  an  imaginary  Roman  emperor !  Already,  too,  the  chival¬ 
rous  colouring  begins  to  be  laid  on.  He  fights  giants  in  single 
combats,  and  in  pitched  battles  slays  hundreds  of  the  enemy 
with  his  own  hand.  The  tragical  close  of  his  life  assumed  much 
of  that  supernatural  and  mysterious  character  with  which  it  was 

be  a  little  more  upon  their  guard.  *  L’invention  de  la  Bomancerie 
‘  fut  accueillie  par  1’ Angleterre  avec  la  meme  ardeur  que  par  nos  autres 
‘  voisins.  Mais  ce  people  jaloox,  et  des-lors  envieux  de  la  France, 

‘  ne  voulant  pas  donner  h  ses  Paladins  un  chef  fran^ais,  tel  qu’  eht  ete 
‘  Charlemagne,  il  imagina  de  s’en  choiser  un  autre,  parmi  ses  rois,  et 
‘  d’en  faire  on  hdros  fameuz,  qoi  par  ses  exploits  eclipsat  le  notre. 

‘  Le  personnage  destin^  k  ce  b^u  role,  fut  Artus ;  prince  ignor4,  et 
‘  d’autant  moins  propre  k  le  remplir,  que  dans  I’histoire  il  n'en  joue 

*  aucun.  Mais  ce  qu’on  trouvera,  je  crois,  plus  mal-adroit  encore, 
‘  c'est  qu’au  nombre  de  ses  conquetes,  ce  preux  des  preux  met  une 
‘  partie  de  la  France !  et  qu’il  se  donne  pour  vassaux  plusieurs  des 
‘  roitelets  qu’on  suppose  y  regner.  Or,  maintenant,  si  Ton  se  rappelle 

*  qu’au  terns  oii  s’^crivaient  ses  fictions  mensongeres,  1’ Angleterre  con- 
‘  quise  ob^issait  k  des  princes  fran9ais,  on  conviendra  qu’aux  yeux  de 
‘  lecteurs  attentifs,  il  en  est  des  nations  dans  leurs  ecrits,  comme  des 
‘  individos ;  toujoursle  caractere  y  perce  par  quelque  endroit.’ — Pre¬ 
face  :  Fabliaux  du  XII.  et  du  XlII.  Siede. 
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afterwards  so.^oroogbly  invested.  Llkf  Harold,  and  Roderick, 
and  Sebastian,  he  was  believed  not  to  have>.die<i  Fairy-land 
only  sheltered  him  till  his  time  should  come :  And  for  many 
-.generations  the  Welsh  peasant,  as  he -.looked  out  from  his  (^tem 
jiills,  and  saw  th<^  hated  st^i'dai-q  of;  the  Saxon  waving  ito  Pale 
Horse  on  the  castles  of  the  marches  (once  crowned  by  the  Dragon 
flag  of  the  British  princes),  dreamt  proudly  of  the  hour  when  the 
hero-king  should  re-appear,  and  lead  forth  his  Cymrians  to  a 
new  career  of  victory  and  dominion. 

Our  readers  must  not  suspect  that,  in  analysing  Gieoflrey’s 
chronicle,  we  have  forgotten  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton’s  poem.  We 
have  begun,  indeed,  in  Bayes’s  phrase,  *  to  insinuate  the  plot.’ 
Other  illustrations  will  present  themselves  still  more  copiously, 
if  we  pass  to  the  new  aspect  which  the  legendary  history 
assumed,  when  it  was  seized  by  the  Anglo-Norman  minstrels  as 
the  favourite  theme  of  their  interminable  series  of  romances. 

This  series  opened  within  a  very  few  years  after  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  Geoffrey’s  work.  From  him,  or  from  his  lost  originals, 
—  mded,  doubtless,  by  oral  traditions,  —  the  French  minstrels 
derived  the  outline  of  the  story.  But,  in  their  hands,  the 
national  and  historical  stamp  of  the  legend  was  speedily  effaced. 
Not  only  did  Arthur's  wars  and  conquests  retire  into  the 
back-ground ;  not  only  was  he  himself  metamorphosed,  in  act  as 
well  as  in  character,  into  a  genuine  knight-errant ;  but,  in  most 
of  the  pictures,  his  figure  lost  its  prominence,  or  altogether  dis¬ 
appeared.  His  regal  court  became  the  chivalrous  Round  Table ; 
founded  and  guai^ed  by  supernatural  powers,  and  designed  to 
be  the  centre  from  which  knightly  and  romantic  deeds  should 
spread  over  the  whole  earth.  Each  of  its  knights  found  minstrels 
to  make  him  the  hero  of  new  adventures;  new  heroes  were 
created  when  the  older  tales  had  been  told  to  satiety ;  and  the 
personages  and  the  tales  rapidly  attained  an  alarming  number 
and  peqdexity.  At  length,  soon  after  the  wars  of  the  Roses 
had  come  to  an  end,  Thornes  Malory  selected  a  few  of  the 
leading  romances ;  and,  with  the  design  of  forming  a  connected 
narrative  out  of  the  principal  features  of  the  legend,  compiled 
them  into  the  fine  old  prose  romance  of  the  *  Morte  Arthur.’ 

Among  the  champions  of  the  Round  Table,  there  were  only 
three  who,  in  the  earlier  romances,  rivalled  the  poetical  pre¬ 
eminence  of  the  King.  Two  of  these,  Gawaine  and  Lancelot 
of  the  Lake,  are  personages  in  ‘  King  Arthur.’ 

First  of  the  three  appeared  Sir  Gawaine,  the  only  one  of 
them  whom  the  Norman  poets  borrowed  from  the  native  histo¬ 
ries.  In  the  Triads,  under  his  Welsh  name  of  Gwalchmai, 

*  the  golden-tongued,’  he  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  ‘  three  chiefs 

*  of  eloquence ;  ’  and  his  powers  of  persuasion  are  exhibited  pro- 
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fusely  in  *  Peredur  ’  and  the  *  Lady  of  the  Fountjun,’  two  of  the 
Welsh  romances  in  Lady  Charlotte  Guest’s  interesting  collec¬ 
tion.  In  the  French  romances,  excepting  some  of  the  later 
ones  in  which  his  reputation  seems  to  have  been  sacrificed  to 
the  desire  of  contrasts,  he  is  *  the  sage  and  courteous’  Gbtwaine ; 
and  a  touch  of  the  comic  is  given  to  his  character  by  the  authors 
of  several  of  the  Fabliaux,  —  by  whom  whimsical  adventures 
attributed  to  him  were  chosen  as  themes  for  their  familiar  stories. 

Britanny  furnished  to  the  romance-writers  Tristan  and  Lan¬ 
celot,  who  became  the  heroes  of  adventures  at  once  poetical  in 
adornment,  immoral  in  principle,  and  tragical  in  issue. 

While  even  the  oldest  romances  which  made  these  three 
knights  their  heroes,  diverged  more  and  more  widely  from  the 
track  of  the  national  legend,  yet,  in  some  that  appear^  early  in 
the  series,  attempts  were  made  to  return  to  the  historical  ground. 
The  way  in  which  the  chivalrous  adventures  are  introduced,  as 
being  the  causes  of  the  tragical  catastrophe,  is  singular  in  more 
than  one  view,  but  especi^ly  on  account  of  its  moral  signifi¬ 
cance.  There  is,  it  must  be  allowed,  no  old  romance  whatever 
whose  ethical  lessons  would  now  receive  the  fiat  of  any  en¬ 
lightened  censor:  and  revolting  incidents,  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  without  a  total  subversion  of  the  story,  pollute  all  the 
leading  romances  of  the  Round  Table.  Yet  there  is  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  moral  responsibility  and  retribution — a  recognition  in¬ 
distinct  indeed,  but  very  striking  —  in  the  manner  in  which 
Lancelot’s  guilty  love  for  the  queen,  and  Arthur’s  attempt  to 
punish  it,  give  rise  to  the  fatal  contest  in  which  the  Bound 
Table  is  destroyed.  A  flight  yet  higher  is  taken  in  the  wild 
legend  of  the  ^int  Graal ;  where  heaven  itself  is  represented 
as  displaying  its  terrors,  to  warn  a  guilty  race  of  impending 
punishment. 

The  holy  vessel  of  the  Last  Supper,  brought  to  England  by 
the  descendants  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  had  vanished  for  gene^ 
rations  from  the  eyes  of  sinful  men.  But  now  agmn  its  presence 
is  mysteriously  intimated,  in  inscriptions  written  by  no  human 
hand,  and  shadowy  processions  passing  through  royal  halls,  and 
thrilling  voices  speaking  from  the  depths  of  forests.  The  full 
attainment  of  the  beatific  vision  is  solemnly  announced  as  the 
crowning  achievement  of  chivalry;  and  the  knights,  full  of 
short-lived  repentance  and  religious  awe,  scatter  themselves  on 
the  holy  quest,  leaving  their  king  alone  and  dismayed  in  the 
midst  of  enemies.  But  the  sinners  return — all  unsuccessful  and 
humbled.  The  glory  and  the  blessings  of  the  adventure  are  re¬ 
served  for  one  who  is  not  yet  among  them  —  one  who  is  pure  as 
well  as  knightly.  It  is  achieved  by  the  young  and  unknown 
TOL.XC.  KO.  CLXXXI.  N 
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Galidiad ;  ftnd  he,  while  the  yision  is  still  befoife  him,  prays  to 
be  released  from  a  world  of  calamity  and  sin,  —  and  dies  upon 
the  spot,  calm  and  happy ! 

.  Then,  with  one  of  those  harsh  discords  which  jar  continually 
upon  the  ear  in  the  l^ends  of  barbarous  times,  the  tone  of 
the  story  sinks  to  its  former  leveL  But  it  rises  again  in  the 
tragic  close.  In  the  fatal  battle  of  Camlan,  or  before  it,  Ga- 
waine  and  most  of  the  other  knights  are  slain ;  while  Tristan  has 
perished  already  in  private  feud.  Arthur  himself,  wounded  and 
dying,  is  carri^  away  by  the  Fairy  of  the  Lake  to  the  mystic 
Isle  of  Avalon ;  and  Lancelot  and  the  few  other  survivors  retire 
to  convents  or  hermitages, — to  mourn  over  their  own  sins  and 
the  approaching  ruin  of  their  race. 

The  plot  of  ‘  King  Arthur’  is  constructed  by  a  union  of  the 
historical  view  of  the  legend  with  the  romantic. 

The  historical  portion  of  the  poem,  to  which  every  thing  else 
is  professedly  subservient,  is  in  itself  extremely  simple.  King 
Arthur  is  the  sovereign,  not  of  England,  but  only  of  South 
Wales.  The  conquest  of  his  territories  is  attempted  by  his 
•nearest  Saxon  neighbours  —  who,  by  a  slight  and  convenient 
anachronism,  are  represented  as  already  united  under  Crida,  king 
•of  the  Mercians.  The  invaders  besiege  for  many  months  Caer- 
leon-upon-Usk,  Arthur’s  chief  town,  to  which  (probably  for 
reasons  of  prosody)  the  poet  appropriates  the  uncertain  name  of 
•Carduel.  The  W elsh  at  length  repulse  their  assailants ;  a  peace 
is  agreed  on;  and  from  the  marriage  of  Arthur  with  Crida’s 
daughter,  Genevieve  (in  name,  but  in  nothing  else,  the  Guenever 
or  Genevra  of  the  romances),  begins  the  amalgamation  of  the 
blood  of  the  hostile  races. 

•  The  independence  of  Wales  being  thus  the  purpose  of 
Arthur’s  stru^les,  there  is  vindicated  for  him,  without  any  direct 
•violation  of  historical  truth,  what  the  author  calls  ‘  the  epic 
‘  glory  of  success.’  His  personal  character  and  position,  freed 
from  all  by  which  the  early  traditions  had  debased  them,  are 
raised  into  a  region  of  purity  and  loftiness  worthy  of  the  patriot- 
king  and  the  ‘  Lord  of  young  Romance.’  From  the  bosom  of 
present  happiness  he  looks  forward,  at  the  close  of  the  strain,  to 
the  national  greatness  of  his  race,  and  to  his  own  poetic  immor¬ 
tality. 

That  the  manners  and  costume  of  the  chivalrous  times  arc 
adopted,  is  a  circumstance  which,  as  the  author  truly  observes, 
our  familiar  associations  absolutely  required.  But  the  chivalrous 
view  is  incorporated  yet  more  closely  into  the  structure  of  the 
poem.  The  approach  of  the  historical  incidents  is  briefly  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  beginning :  their  actual  occurrence  is  related  in 
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about  two  Books  at  the  end.  The  whole  intervening  space  is 
taken  up  with  the  chivalrous  wanderings  and  adventures  of  the 
king,  which  are  connected  with  the  national  contest  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  they  have  on  its  issue.  > 

Arthur  is  prophetically  warned  by  Merlin  that,  for  success  in 
the  patriotic  struggle  which  lay  before  him,  he  must  be  armed 
by  the  possession  of  three  talisraanic  gifts  —  to  be  attained  by 
solitary  journeys  and  perils.  The  wanderings  in  which  he 
accordingly  engages  have  thus  a  Supematur^  character  im¬ 
printed  on  them  from  the  beginning ;  and  this  character  adheres 
to  them  throughout.  How  far  this  part  of  the  design  is  judi¬ 
cious,  is  a  question  as  to  which  we  shall  have  something  to  say 
hereafter.  But  we  may,  in  the  mean  time,  endeavour  to  place 
ourselves  at  the  point  of  view  from  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
poet,  on  the  assumption  that  his  supernatural  machinery  is  to  be 
accepted  with  due  poetic  faith,  would  desire  that  its  several 
parts  should  be  contemplated. 

The  contest  which  rages  around  the  walls  of  Carduel  is  not 
between  nations  only,  but  between  religions.  Its  direct  issue  is 
the  triumph,  not  only  of  the  British  race,  but  also  of  their 
Christian  creed.  The  champion  by  whom  this  victory  is  to  be 
won  has,  therefore,  to  approve  himself  worthy  of  his  mission,  by 
trials  in  which  a  part  is  taken  by  Supernatural  Powers,  both 
friendly  and  hostile. 

The  author  announces,  in  his  preface,  an  intention  of  making 
but  a  very  cautious  and  reverent  use  of  the  supernatural 
elements  suggested  by  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  higher 
of  these  he  does  not  venture  to  introduce  at  all.  He  accepts,  as 
sufficient  for  the  poetical  purpose,  ‘the  Fairy,  the  Genius,  the 
‘  Enchanter,’ — the  personages  peopling  the  supernatural  world 
of  the  romances.  But  there  are  two  points  in  which  his  con¬ 
ception  of  these  unearthly  ministers  and  their  office  is  peculiar. 

In  the  first  place,  all  these  imaginary  beings  of  romance  are, 
with  him,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  truth  and  goodness.  He 
will  know  of  no  malignant  elves,  no  evil  genii,  no  demon-prompted 
sorcerers  or  prophets.  Merlin  is  the  patriotic  sage,  whose  wisdom 
is  devoted  to  the  rescue  of  his  country ;  —  the  divinely-taught 
seer,  who  is  obeyed  by  good  though  awful  spirits,  and  who  uses  the 
mysterious  knowledge  they  impart  only  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  designs  of  heavenly  benevolence.  The  Weird  Lady  of  the 
Lake — whose  attributes  and  history  in  the  romances  are  per¬ 
plexing,  and  not  unfrequently  degrading — rises  here  above  the 
world  of  fairy-land,  and  becomes  a  solemn  and  dimly-seen  spirit, 
who  watches  over  the  destiny  of  the  chivalrous  king,  —  appals 
only  that  she  may  arouse  to  action, — and  sends  him  forth  to 
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perils,  not  that  he  may  suffer  or  sin,  but  that  he  may  obtiun 
moral  strength,  and  wi^om,  and  purification. 

Secondly,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  action  which  flows  out 
of  the  influences  exercised  by  these  supernatural  characters, — 
and  to  some  extent  even  in  the  conception  of  the  characters 
themselves, — there  is  a  strong  mixture  of  Allegory;  sometimes 
an  obscure  hint,  and  sometimes  a  clear  enunciation,  of  momentous 
or  touching  truths  that  lie  hidden  under  the  outline  of  the  poet¬ 
ical  images.  The  individuality  even  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
herself  is  not  allowed  to  rest  untouched  by  indications  of  a 
recondite  meaning.  The  whole  panorama  of  richly-imaginative 
pictures,  representing  the  trials  to  which  the  hero  is  subjected 
in  her  realm  beneath  the  waters,  is  avowedly  and  directly  alle¬ 
gorical.  The  Dove  herself  (a  singularly  fine  poetic  thought,  not 
altogether  satisfactorily  worked  out),  a  figure  whose  personal 
reality  is  essential  to  the  action  of  the  poem,  is  yet  not  without 
an  obvious  signification. 

The  Christian  machinery  of  the  story,  then,  consists  of  influ¬ 
ences  friendly  to  the  hero.  With  the  Heathen  8U])erstition3  he  is 
brought  into  direct  hostility.  Their  agency  is  exerted  to  seduce 
or  destroy.  It  is  in  his  manner  of  handling  the  materials  here 
available,  that  the  poet  has  deviated  most  widely  from  the 
romantic  precedents :  And  it  is  this  innovation,  which  enables 
him  to  throw  over  the  legend  a  colouring  which  had  never 
before  been  given  to  it.  In  antithesis  to  the  etherially  signifi¬ 
cant  forms  through  which  he  has  striven  to  individualise  the 
romantic  idea  of  Christianity,  he  places  before  us  successively 
the  sensuous  beauty  of  the  classic  mythology,  and  the  stem 
grandeur  of  the  warlike  religions  of  the  North. 

The  scenes  suggested  by  this  design,  display,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
great  philosophical  discrimination,  as  well  ns  poetical  taste. 

The  paganism  of  Classical  Antiquity  is  represented  in  one  of  its 
oldest  shapes, — the  frith  of  the  Etruscans,  —  the  germ  (for  so  we 
may  allow  the  poet  to  assume)  both  of  much  that  is  character¬ 
istic  in  Grecian  mythology,  and  of  yet  more  that  is  simply  beau¬ 
tiful  in  Grecian  art.  But  the  faith  is  virtually  dead :  it  does 
not  attach  itself  to  any  real  objects  of  fear  or  worship.  No 
supernatural  agent  is  exhibited  as  personifying  it.  Its  priests 
possess  nothing  more  than  old  prophetic  tniditions.  Its  charac¬ 
ter  is  embodied  only  in  temples,  in  works  of  sculpture  and 
painting,  in  exquisite  landscapes,  and  in  beautiful  human  forms. 

The  paganism  of  the  Gothic  North  is  differently  treated.  It 
was  against  it — in  the  modification  of  it  professed  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Saxons — that  the  national  contest  was  directly  maintained; 
and  therefore  there  was  a  just  reason  for  making  it  more  promi- 
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nent  in  the  poetical  picture.  But  in  the  management  of  it 
there  is  a  nicely-calculated  gradation. 

Out  of  the  Saxon  paganism  of  the  besiegers  of  Carduel  there 
docs  not  arise  any  su|)ernatuml  incident ;  unless  this  description 
may  be  applied  to  the  utterance,  by  one  of  Odin’s  priests,  of  a 
raving  and  ambiguous  prophecy.  The  display  of  unearthly- 
might  is  reserved  for  the  Saindinavian  mythology,  and  trans¬ 
ported  to  a  distant  place.  Even  from  it,  also,  there  springs 
nothing  that  is  unequivocally  above  nature,  in  any  incident  in 
which  a  part  is  taken  by  the  subordinate  personages.  Arthur- 
alone,  amidst  the  icy  islands  and  volcanic  convulsions  of  the  Arc¬ 
tic  Seas,  beholds  gigantic  terrors  guarding  the  sleep  of  the  Malig¬ 
nant  Principle  of  the  Norse  Fables;  and  then,  as  soon  as  the 
actors  have  l)een  shown  in  a  kind  of  tableau,  the  curtain  drops, — 
hiding  the  awful  struggle  in  which  the  champion  of  Goodness 
and  Truth  is  to  disarm  the  Powers  of  Evil. 

Perhaps  we  have  prefaced  too  diffusely.  Some  of  those  who. 
have  accompanied  us  in  surveying  the  exterior  of  the  building, 
and  the  prospects  which  its  site  commands,  may  have  begun  to 
look  impatiently  for  the  opening  of  the  door.  But  it  has 
appeared  to  us  that  a  consecutive  view  both  of  the  older  forms 
of  the  legend  of  which  the  poem  treats,  and  of  the  sources  from 
which  its  mythology  is  derived,  would  not  only  facilitate  our- 
own  duty  of  analysis,  but  might  also  place  others  in  the  best 
position  for  fairly  appreciating  a  composition  which  claims  from 
its  readers  intelligent  study  as  well  as  poetic  susceptibility. 

*  Our  land’s  first  legends,  love  and  knightly  deeds,  ’ 

And  wondrous  Merlin,  and  his  wandering  king, 

The  triple  labour,  and  the  glorious  meeds 
Sought  in  the  world  of  Fable-land,  I  sing. 

Go  forth,  O  Song,  amidst  the  banks  of  old. 

And  glide  translucent  o’er  the  sands  of  gold.’ 

The  opening  scene  is  an  airy  sketch  of  rural  elegance  and  social 
enjoyment — a  landscape  with  figures,  in  the  manner  of  Watteau. 
Arthur  and  his  court  hold  a  May  festival,  by  a  stream  in  a  woody 
valley  near  Carduel.  The  gaiety  is  interrupted  by  the  appearance 
of  an  indistinct  phantom,  which  Arthur,  spell-bound,  follows  into 
the  forest.  He  returns,  solemn,  anxious,  and  silent ;  and  at 
night  seeks  the  turret  in  which  burned  the  lamp  of  his  wizard- 
teacher,  Merlin.  To  him  the  king  relates  how  the  shadow  had 
shown  him,  in  a  dark  pool,  an  image  of  the  Saxon  dominion  over' 
the  whole  island.  An  incantation,  worked  by  Merlin,  evokes 
spirits,  at  whose  approach  Arthur  falls  senseless;  and,  in  the 
morning,  the  enchanter  announces  to  him  the  knowledge  he  has 
gained  from  hb  invisible  ministers. 
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Arthur  is  commanded  to  lay  down  the  crown  and  take  up 
knightly  arms ;  and  to  seek,  for  twelve  months,  in  solitary  wan¬ 
derings,  three  magical  gifts  which  shall  suffice  to  defend  his 
menaced  throne.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Weird  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  who  will  become  visible  to  him  through  a  charm 
gathered  from  a  grave,  he  must  gain  the  Diamond  Sword, 
watched  by  genii  in  the  caves  of  a  forest  which  grows  beneath 
the  waters,  from  a  single  stem.  The  Silver  Shield  in  which  the 
Scandinavian  god  Thor  was  cradled,  must  next  be  wrested  from 
the  dwarf,  who  guards  it  amidst  the  icebergs  of  the  North,  where 
the  Valkyrs — the  demons  of  war — sit  round  the  bed  of  Lok,  the 
sleeping  Destroyer.  The  third  and  last  enjoined  labour, 
enigmatically  described  here,  is  left,  throughout  the  poem,  in 
an  obscurity  which  is  evidently  intentional,  but  which  will 
be  a  stumbling-block  to  inquisitive  and  matter-of-fact  readers. 
There  must  be  found  before  the  Iron  Grate  of  Death,  a  child¬ 
like  guide,  *  with  golden  locks,  and  looks  that  light  the  tomb  ;  ’ 
or,  the  *  year  of  proof’  will  have  failed. 

Arthur  rides  forth  alone.  He  must  reject  even  the  attendance 
of  Lancelot,  the  dearest  of  the  three  knights  who  are  to  take,  after 
him,  the  principal  part  in  the  story.  Two  of  them,  however,  will 
bye  and  bye  be  allowed  to  follow  his  steps.  Lancelot,  the  type 
of  pure  love  and  faithful  friendship,  will  be  at  hand  in  the  most 
romantic  of  his  adventures;  and  will  himself  be  the  hero  of 
events,  at  once  resembling  those  which  happen  to  the  king,  and 
contributing  to  their  favourable  issue.  Gawaine,  the  man  at 
once  of  jest,  and  speech,  and  action,  will  be  Arthur’s  companion 
when  b^ily  evils  are  to  endured  with  cheerfulness,  or  to  be 
overcome  by  valour.  For  Caradoc,  the  knightly  poet,  (who  in 
the  Welsh  traditions  is  merely  a  brave  warrior,  and  is  quite  ob¬ 
scure  in  the  romances),  is  reserved  a  sadder  yet  a  nobler  destiny. 
He  remains  in  Carduel  to  guard  his  country,  to  inspirit  its  de¬ 
fenders  by  song,  and  to  sanctify  its  defence  by  self-sacrifice.  ’ 

When  the  King  has  reached  the  sea-shore,  there  is  fulfilled,. 
though  not,  perhaps,  in  the  manner  we  might  have  anticipated, 
the  promise  which  the  prophet  seemed  to  have  made  of  a 
guide  on  his  perilous  journey.  A  snow-white  Dove  flies  from 
a  rock,  and  nestles  joyfully  in  Arthur’s  bosom.  The  dove 
forthwith  shows  the  way  to  a  boat,  which  the  king  enters 
with  his  steed;  and  the  bark,  unmoored,  bears. them  away  to 
the  continent. 

His  first  landing  is  in  a  colony  of  the  Vandals,  on  a  site 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture.  Here  is  introduced  one 
of  those  satirical  sketches  of  very  recent  events,  which  the 
poet  limns  with  evident  alacrity  and  delight;  but  of  which, 
since  we  cannot  help  regarding  them  as  blots  on  the  page,  we 
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shall  say  os  little  as  possible,  till  we  have  leisure  to  recommend 
a  pretty  free  use  of  the  sponge.  That  which  has  happened  at 
the  Vandal  court,  however,  leads  to  other  events,  which  are  well 
managed,  and  which  bear  closely  on  the  subsequent  progress  of 
the  tde. 

Arthur,  pursuing  his  journey,  sleeps  in  a  desolate  forest,  near 
the  roofless  temple  of  some  old  Teutonic  creed,  in  which  Faul, 
the  priestly  chief  of  a  wandering  Aleman  horde,  watches  to 
seize  and  sacrifice  a  predicted  enemy  of  heathenism.  The  King 
rescues  the  assassin  from  a  wolf,  binds  up  his  wounds,  and 
teaches  him  the  heavenly  lessons  of  love  and  forgiveness.  The 
savage  idolater  bows  in  reverence  to  the  agent  of  Divine  Bene¬ 
volence,  and,  w'ith  his  band,  follows  at  a  distance  to  protect  him 
from  threatened  danger. 

They  have  soon  an  opportunity  of  saving  his  life.  Harold,  a 
Mercian  earl,  having  been  sent  to  ask  for  the  alliance  of  the 
Vandal  prince,  in  an  invasion  of  Wales,  which  was  about  to  be 
undertaken  by  Crida  the  King  of  Mercia,  has  pursued  Arthur 
in  the  hope  of  making  him  captive.  Harold,  who  becomes  an 
important  personage  towards  the  close  of  the  poem,  is  here  made 
known  to  us  with  noble  and  generous  attributes ;  and  we  are 
also  now  first  informed  what  the  danger  was  which  immediately 
threatened  the  Cymrians,  and  which  was  to  be  averted  by 
Arthur's  acquisition  of  the  enchanted  gifts. 

But  from  the  quest  of  these  he  is  drawn  aside  by  the  fascina¬ 
tions  of  the  Happy  Valley.  This  part  of  the  story,  occupying 
nearly  three  of  the  twelve  Books  of  the  poem,  is  full  of  clas¬ 
sically  beautiful  scenery,  and  touching  tenderness  of  feeling. 
At  first  we  are  apt  to  suppose  it  merely  episodicaL  Yet,  it  is 
not  really  so.  The  external  connexion  is,  indeed,  somewhat 
slight ;  but,  as  a  poetical  representation  of  one  of  the  steps  in 
the  evolution  of  Arthur’s  character,  the  adventure  has  a  signifi¬ 
cance,  in  respect  of  which  the  conception  of  it  does  seem  to  us 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  thoughts  embraced  in  the  design. 

In  the  long-past  days  of  early  Home,  a  fugitive  colony  of 
Etruscans  had  found  shelter  in  a  romantic  valley,  deep  in  the 
recesses  of  the  Alps.  There,  shutting  themselves  up  from 
all  intercourse  with  those  without,  they  had  preserved  the 
serenity  of  an  ideally  rural  life,  unimpaired  even  in  the  dark 
ages  which  had  now  arrived,  when  all  Europe  besides  was  agitated 
with  the  throes  of  a  new  life.  Into  this  Happy  Valley,  how¬ 
ever,  state-policy  had  found  its  way,  veiling  itself  under  the 
forms  of  an  effete  religious  system.  The  sovereignty  is  here¬ 
ditary  ;  the  ruling  family  survives  only  in  the  person  of  the 
young  queen  ./Egle ;  and,  in  obedience  to  time-honoured  prece- 
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dent«,  the  continuance  of  the  royal  line  is  to  be  secured  by  the 
admission  of  a  foreign  bridegroom,  who  is  to  enter  the  valley 
through  one  of  its  two  gates,  and  is  afterwards  to  be  dismissed 
to  death  through  the  other. 

Arthur  has  heard  from  Faul,  his  Aleman  convert,  a  wild  tra¬ 
dition,  leading  him  to  believe  that  in  the  southern  r^ions  of 
£uro])e  should  be  sought  *  the  phantom  and  the  bark,’  by  whose 
aid  he  is  to  reach  the  forest  beneath  the  waters,  and  gain  the 
talismauic  sword.  The  Dove,  too,  has  flown  invitingly  before 
him,  when,  leaving  the  Aleman,  he  travels  towards  Italy.  He 
arrives  at  the  entrance  of  the  Happy  Valley,  is  allured  to  enter, 
and  conducted  to  the  Maiden  Queen.  There,  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  the  artless  .^gle,  he  forgets,  during  months  of  pure  and 
gentle  happiness,  the  mandate  which  had  consecrated  him  as  the 
champion  of  his  mountain-land.  If  he  thinks  at  all  of  home, 
or  remembers  duty,  conscience  is  hushed  by  the  sweet  hope  of 
teaching  to  the  innocent  daughter  of  the  Rasena,  the  faith  which 
grew  up  amidst  the  palms  of  Palestine. 

At  this  point  there  is  a  temptation  to  quote  profusely.  And 
a  few  stanzas  must  be  given,  at  all  events,  as  specimens,  both 
of  the  style  of  the  poem  in  its  passages  of  serious  repose,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  interweaves  imagery  and  sentiment : 

‘  Before  them,  at  the  distance,  o’er  the  blue 
Of  the  sweet  waves  which  girt  the  rosy  isle. 

Flitted  light  shapes  the  inwoven  alleys  through ; 

Remotely  mellowed,  musical  the  while, 
lloated  the  hum  of  voices,  and  the  sw'eet  ' 

Lutes  chimed  with  timbrels  to  dim  glancing  feet. 

-  The  calm  swan  rested  on  the  breathless  glass 
Of  dreamy  waters  ;  and  the  snow-white  steer 
Near  the  opposing  margin,  motionless. 

Stood,  knee  deep,  gazing  wistful  on  its  clear 
And  life-like  shadow,  shimmering  deep  and  far,) 

"Where  on  the  lucid  darkness  fell  the  star. , 

*  •  •  • 

‘  Light  as  the  soul,  whose  archetype  it  was. 

The  Genius  touched,  yet  spurned,  the  pedestal ; 

Behind,  the  foliage,  in  its  purple  mass. 

Shut  out  the  flushed  horizon.  Clasping  all,  ' 

Nature’s  hushed  giants  stood,  to  guard  and  girth 
'Lhe  only  home  of  peace  upon  the  earth. 

♦  •  •  *  • 

•  ‘  She  spoke  of  youth’s  lost  years,  so  lone  before, 

And,  coming  to  the  present,  paused  and  blushed  : 

As  if  Time’s  wing  were  spell-bound  evermore. 

And  Life,  the  restless,  in  that  hour  were  hushed  :] 
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The  pause,  the  blush,  said,  more  than  words,  **  And  thou 
Art  found ! — thou  lovest  me!  —  Fate  is  powerless  now  !” 

*  That  hand  in  his  —  that  heart  his  own  entwining 
With  its  life’s  tendrils, — youth  his  pardoner  l^, 

If  in  his  heaven  no  loftier  star  were  shining — 

If  round  that  haven  boom’d  unheard  the  sea — 

If  in  the  wreath  forgot  the  thorny  crown. 

And  the  harsh  duties  of  severe  renown. 

«  •  •  • 

‘  Now,  as  Night  gently  deepens  round  them,  while 
Oft  to  the  moon  upturn  their  happy  eyes — 

Still,  hand  in  hand,  they  range  the  lulled  isle : 

Air  knows  no  breeze,  scarce  sighing  to  their  sighs ; 

No  bird  of  night  shrieks  bode  from  drowsy  trees  ; 

Nought  lives  between  them  and  the  Pleiades ; 

‘  Save  where  the  moth  strains  to  the  moon  its  wing. 

Deeming  the  Reachless  near: — the  prophet  race 
Of  the  cold  stars  forewarned  them  not ;  the  Ring 
Of  great  Orion,  who  for  the  embrace 
Of  Morn’s  sweet  Maid  had  died,  look’d  calm  above 
The  last  unconscious  hours  of  human  love.’  (Book  iv.) 

The  dream  of  youth  is  abruptly  broken.  There  alights  beside 
Arthur  a  raven,  the  well-known  messenger  of  Merlin.  A  scroll 
tied  to  its  wing  is  reluctantly  unrolled :  — 

‘  And  these  the  words  :  “  Weak  Loiterer  from  thy  toil  I 
The  Saxon’s  march  is  on  thy  father’s  soil!” 

‘Bounded  the  Prinre! — As  when  the  sudden  sun 
Looses  the  ice-chains  on  the  halted  rill. 

Smites  the  dumb  snow-mass,  and  the  cataracts  run 
In  molten  thunder  down  the  clanging  hill ; 

So  from  his  heart  the  fetters  burst ;  and  strong 
In  its  rough  course  the  great  soul  rush’d  along.’ 

Vast  precipices  make  escape  impossible,  except  through  the 
shut  and  guarded  gates.  He  demands  dismissal  from  the 
priest;  who  at  length,  in  phrases  studiously  ambi^ous,  promises 
that,  if  .£gle  consents,  his  wish  shall  be  granted.  He  hurries 
to  his  promised  bride,  pours  forth  his  tale  with  headlong  vehe¬ 
mence,  and  vows  by  the  honour  of  knighthood  to  return  and 
claim  her  when  his  father-land  is  free. 

*  Dim  through  her  struggling  sense  the  light  came  slow. 

Struck  from  those  words  of  fire.  Alas,  poor  child ! 

What,  in  thine  isle  of  roses,  shouldst  thou  know 
Of  earth’s  grave  duties  ?  —  of  that  stormy  wild 
Of  care  and  carnage  —  the  relentless  strife 
Of  man  with  happiness,  and  soul  with  life  ? 
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*  «  Thou  bid’et  me  trust  thee !  —  This  is  my  reply ; 

Trust  is  my  life — to  trust  thee  is  to  live ! 

And  ev’n  farewell  less  bitter  than  thy  sigh 
For  something  .^le  is  too  poor  to  give. 

Thou  speak’st  of  dread  and  terror,  strife  and  woe ; 

And  I  might  wonder  why  they  tempt  thee  so ; 

‘  And  1  might  ask  how  more  can  mortals  please 
The  heavens,  than  thankful  to  enjoy  the  earth : 

But  through  its  mist  my  soul,  though  faintly,  sees 
Where  thine  sweeps  on  beyond  this  mountain  girth  : 

And,  awed  and  dazzled,  bending  1  confess 
Life  may  have  holier  ends  than  happiness  I” 

•  ♦  •  * 

*  Then,  as  she  felt  his  tears  upon  her  band. 

Sorrow  woke  sorrow  ;  and  her  face  she  bow’d : 

As  when  the  silver  gates  of  heaven  expand. 

And  on  the  earth  descends  the  melting  cloud. 

So  sunk  the  spirit  from  sublimer  air. 

And  all  the  woman  rushed  on  her  despair. 

‘  "  To  lose  thee  —  oh,  to  lose  thee !  To  live  on 
And  see  the  sun,  not  thee !  Will  the  sun  shine. 

Will  the  birds  sing,  flowers  bloom,  when  thou  art  gone? 

Desolate  —  desolate !  Thy  right  hand  in  mine. 

Swear,  by  the  Past,  thou  wilt  return !  —  Oh,  say. 

Say  it  again !”  —  Voice  died  in  sobs  away !  (Book  iv.) 

The  pressing  need  for  Arthur’s  return  to  England  is  now 
exhibited  through  a  short  scene  in  Carduel.  Merlin  announces 
the  speedy  approach  of  the  Saxon  host :  the  beacons  are  lighted 
from  hill  to  hill ;  and  preparations  are  made  to  concentrate  the 
force  of  the  kingdom  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  In  the  council 
hall  of  the  Cymrians  are  seated  the  Twelve  Knights  of  the  heroic 
Table ;  the  three  chiefs  of  council,  the  three  of  war,  the  three  of 
eloquence,  and  the  three  knights  of  love.  .  Most  of  the  names 
are  taken  from  the  Welsh,  not  the  Norman  sources;  and  this, 
by  the  way,  with  the  repeated  use  of  the  mystical  number  three, 
appears  to  be  nearly  the  sum  of  the  author’s  obligations  to  the 
Triads  and  the  Mabinogion.  In  the  descriptions  of  these  knights, 
—  which,  though  spirited,  are  neither  very  poetical  nor  very 
characteristic, — we  ought,  as  we  are  assured,  to  recognise  por¬ 
traits  of  modem  Englim  statesmen  and  warriors.  But  we  have 
neither  patience  nor  ingenuity  for  reading  such  riddles ;  and  we 
do  fret  a  little  at  being  callea  away,  to  parliamentary  debates  in 
Westminster,  from  the  approaching  cat^trophe  of  the  romance 
of  the  Etruscan  valley. 

The  Augur,  having  conducted  Arthur  into  the  dark  recesses 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Shades,  sternly  points  out,  as  the  only 
means  of  egress,  a  raft  floating  on  a  lurid  stream,  which  flows 
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swiftly  into  a  cavern,  whence  is  heard  the  portentous  roar  of 
falling  waters.  Arthur,  seizing  a  torch,  leaps  on  the  raft,  and 
drifts  along  the  torrent.  The  Dove,  unseen  during  his  repose  of 
love,  has  now,  in  his  hour  of  peril,  returned  to  nestle  on  his 
breast  Fluttering  before  him  through  the  rocky  vault  she 
guides  him  to  a  path  by  which  he  may  escape.  But  ^gle, 
awaking  from  a  swoon,  has  rushed  to  the  temple,  has  seen  the 
raft  entering  the  darkness,  and  has  thrown  herself  into  the 
stream :  her  pale  face  gleams  from  the  surface  as  she  is  swept 
past ;  and  her  lover  plunges  in  and  grasps  her.  They  are  pre¬ 
cipitated  together  down  the  stupendous  cataract,  and  cast  ashore 
at  its  foot 

Near  this  spot,  by  the  banks  of  a  mountain  Lake,  lingers 
Lancelot,  who  had  been  dispatched  by  Merlin,  and  led  south¬ 
ward  by  a  magic  ring,  which  now  refuses  to  guide  him  farther. 
The  Dove,  already  heard  of  in  his  wanderings  as  the  king’s 
companion,  flies  to  his  side ;  and  he  follows  it  to  the  place  where 
the  lovers  lie, — Arthur  senseless,  and  .£gle  dead !  In  one  and 
the  same  hour,  the  Etruscan  maidens  in  the  Valley  celebrate,  in 
fanciful  song,  the  carrying  away  of  their  queen  by  a  god  that 
had  loved  her ;  and  in  a  grey  convent  on  the  bank  of  the  Lake, 
Christian  monks  are  chaunting  a  beautiful  hymn  over  her  corpse 
on  the  happiness  of  the  soul,  when  angels  take  the  young. 

Arthur  mourns  over  JEgle’s  grave ;  while  Lancelot  soothes,  and 
the  Dove  caresses,  unheeded.  But  Lancelot  had  heard  from  the 
king  the  secret  of  his  triple  quest ;  and  he,  the  flury-nursling, 
had  the  power  of  discerning  fmry-forms  that  were  invisible  to 
others.  Now  when,  through  the  breathless  night-air,  the  moon¬ 
light  shines  upon  the  glassy  lake,  the  knight  discovers,  gliding  like 
mist  along  the  water,  *  the  phantom  and  the  bark.’  Arthur  sees 
nothing,  till  the  Dove  comes,  carrying  in  its  beak  a  leaf  from 
the  grave  of  the  dead.  Then  he  remembers  the  words  of  Mer¬ 
lin,  describing  the  charm  which  was  to  reveal  the  Lake  that  hid 
the  sword.  He  receives  *  the  bitter  treasure ;  ’  and  straightway 
he  beholds  the  Phantom  Lady,  and  the  Imid  blooming  j^neath 
the  waters. 

The  first  of  the  three  adventures  is  now  begun.  It  may  he  well 
that,  before  watching  the  course  of  it  and  the  rest,  we  collect  a 
few  of  the  poet’s  scattered  hints,  both  as  to  the  import  which 
these  are  deigned  to  convey,  and  as  to  the  relation  between 
them  and  the  incidents  that  have  already  been  exhibited  to  us. 

The  quest  of  the  talismanic  gifts  evidently  represents  poeti¬ 
cally  the  probation  and  development  of  Arthur’s  character.  By 
that  quest  he  is  to  approve  himself  worthy  of  being  tte 
defender  of  his  country,  the  founder  of  a  race  of  kings,  and  the 
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type  which  is  to  reflect  to  the  imagination  of  future  ages  the 
splendours  of  chivalrous  heroism.  The  trial  of  his  strength  has 
really  been  in  progress  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
poem.  Immcrs^  in  sportive  and  luxurious  enjoyment,  he  has 
sprung  up  to  action  on  the  first  summons  of  duty.  The  rencontre 
with  the  Aleman  assassin  has  exhibited  him  as  benevolent  and 
forgiving.  The  idyll  of  the  Alpine  valley  has  opened  his  warm 
and  loving  heart.  The  sympathy  thus  excited  for  him  will 
not  be  ef&ced.  It  will  add  to  our  admiration  for  this  noble 
imnd,  if,  already  felt  to  be  gentle  and  loving,  it  shall  be  proved 
by  harsher  trials  to  be  heroically  firm. 

But  there  is  yet  another  truth  implied  in  the  tragical  close  of 
the  Etruscan  tale.  Grief  is  the  teacher  of  Faith.  The  bitter 
thoughts  which  spring  up  from  the  grave  of  the  beloved,  call  us 
away  from  life,  and  time,  and  earth,  —  to  dwell  in  meditation 
among  worlds  to  which  the  lost  have  gone,  and  to  see  through 
the  evanescent  darkness  of  human  suffering  the  solemn  and  in> 
cffable  glories  of  immortality.  Arthur,  thus  purified  and  en¬ 
lightened  by  sorrow,  is  ready  to  seek,  in  solitary  passage  through 
the  fairy-land  of  thought,  the  Sword  which  the  patriot  wields,  and 
the  wearer  of  which  is  worthy  of  poetic  fame  through  ages.  But 
the  gift  is  to  be  won,  not  by  the  valour  of  the  knight,  but  by  the 
moral  greatness  cf  the  man ;  not  by  warlike  de^s,  but  by  re¬ 
sistance  to  strong  temptation,  and  by  clear  perception  of  the 
relative  importance  of  conflicting  duties. 

Very  probably  this  ethical  reading  of  ours  may  appear 
to  the  author,  or  to  more  intelligent  readers,  an  unfaithful 
or  imperfect  exposition  of  the  text.  But  a  work  like  this, — a 
work  designed  in  so  lofty  a  spirit,  and  executed  with  so  fine  a 
sense  of  the  noblest  functions  of  poetry, — is  assuredly  not 
worthily  appreciated,  unless  by  those  who  have  in  some  measure 
apprehended  that  world  of  suggestive  thought  which  the  poet 
aims  at  embodying  in  his  imaginative  scenes  and  figures ;  and, 
if  a  series  of  poetic  images  suggest,  to  diverse  minds,  diversified 
trains  of  reflection  and  emotion,  this  is  perhaps  the  clearest 
evidence  of  their  poetical  intensity  and  truth. 

It  is  not  until  after  the  author  has  sought  to  relieve  the 
romantic  sadness  of  the  preceding  parts  of  the  narrative,  by  a 
long  interlude  of  comic  misadventure  and  satirical  innuendo,  that 
be  allows  us  to  sink,  with  Arthur  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  to 
the  enchanted  region  beneath  the  waves,  which  is  very  fancifully 
described.  The  wealth  of  gems  which  glitters  on  the  trees  of  the 
Magic  Forest  is  first  offer^,  and  frowningly  rejected.  Then, 
the  phantom-lady  disappearing,  Arthur  passes  alone  into  the  Hall 
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of  Time.  In  it  he  sees  the  charmed  sword,  sheathed  to  the  hilt 
in  a  rock  (a  figure,  by  the  way,  from  the  romances).  On  three 
thrones  beside  it  sit  three  gigantic  kings :  the  rigid  and  death* 
like  Genius  of  the  Past ;  the  haughty  and  triumphant  Genius  of 
the  Present;  and  the  Genius  of  the  Future,  with  his  face  half- 
veiled,  in  a  sleep  about  to  give  way. 

Arthur  is  invited,  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Present,  to  choose 
between  three  forms  of  happiness,  emblemed  by  visions  rising  in 
arches  of  the  shrine. 

The  thoughtless  Pleasure  of  Youth  is  briefly  shown,  and 
hastily  rejected.  Royal  Pomp  is  rejected  likewise ;  for  behind 
the  throne  are  poverty,  and  hunger,  and  labour  breeding  disease 
and  death  and  discontent,  vengeance  and  dcsptdr;  —  a  scene 
which  is  bitterly  described  as  the  quintessence  of  modem  civi¬ 
lisation,  *  the  perfect  sway  of  merchant  kings.’  Last  comes  the 
pageant  of  Death, — death  glorified  by  the  immortality  of  Poetic 
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‘  So  turned,  with  generous  tears  in  manly  eyes. 

The  hardy  Lord  of  heav’n-taught  Chivalry. 

Lo,  the  third  arch  and  last !  —  In  moonlight,  rise 
The  Cymrian  rocks  dork-shining  from  the  sea ; 

And  all  those  rocks  some  patriot  war,  foregone. 

Hallows  with  grassy  mound  and  starlit  stone. 

*  And,  where  the  softest  falls  the  loving  light. 

He  sees  himself,  stretch’d  lifeless  on  the  sward ! 

And,  by  the  corpse,  with  sacred  robes  of  white. 

Leans  on  his  ivory  harp  a  lonely  Bard  ; 

Yea,  to  the  Dead  the  sole  still  watchers  given 
Are  the  Fame-singer  and  the  Hosts  of  Heaven! 

‘  But  on  the  kingly  front  the  kingly  crown 

Rests ;  the  pale  right  hand  grasps  the  diamond  glaive; 
The  brow,  on  which  ev'n  strife  hath  left  no  frown. 

Calm  in  the  halo  Glory  gives  the  Brave. 

“  Mortal !  is  this  thy  choice  ?”  the  Genius  cried : 

“  Here  Death;  there  Pleasure ;  and  there  Pomp! — Decide! 
‘  “  Death,”  answer’d  Arthur,  “  is  nor  good  nor  ill. 

Save  in  the  ends  for  which  men  die ;  and  Death 
Can  oft  achieve  what  Life  may  not  fulfil. 

And  kindle  earth  with  Valour’s  dying  breath: 

But  oh !  one  answer  to  one  terror  deign ! 

My  land  —  my  people !  —  Is  that  death  in  vain  ?” 

‘  Mute  droop'd  the  Genius :  but  the  unquiet  form, 
Dreaming  beside  its  brother  king,  arose, 

Tho’  dreaming  still :  —  As  leaps  the  sudden  storm 
On  sands  A^bian, — as  with  spasms  and  throes 
Bursts  the  Fire-mount  by  soft  Parthenope, — 

Rose  the  veil’d  Genius  of  the  Things  To  Be ! 
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*  The  Genius  rose ;  and  through  the  phantom  arch 

Glided  the  Shadows  of  Ills  own  pale  dreams.’  (Book  vii.) 

And  now  there  pass,  in  homage,  before  the  dead  ^sire  of  « 
*  chivalry,’  the  shapes  of  his  royal  successors — from  the  knightly 
Plantagenet  to  the  discrowned  Stuart.  Round  these  are  grouped 
the  brave,  and  wise,  and  imaginative,  who  have  made  England 
glorious  and  great,  with  other  figures  representing  the  character 
of  the  successive  ages.  The  procession  is  closed  by  a  scene 
imaging  our  own  times  in  faint  outline — a  scene  of  gentle  day¬ 
light,  with  one  cloud  in  the  distant  sky.  All  is  calm  here, 
amidst  the  crash  of  falling  dynasties. 

*  Mild,  like  all  strength,  sits  Crowned  Liberty, 

Wearing  the  aspect  of  a  youthful  Queen : 

And  far  outstretched  along  the  unmeasured  sea 

Bests  the  vast  shadow  of  her  throne.  Serene 
From  the  dumb  icebergs  to  the  fiery  zone 
Rests  the  vast  shadow  of  that  guardian  throne. 

‘  And  round  her  group  the  Cymrian’s  changeless  race 

Blent  with  the  Saxon,  brother-like  ;  and  both 
Saxon  and  Cymrian,  from  that  sovereign  trace 

Their  hero-line ; — sweet  fiower  of  age-long  growth  ; 

The  single  blossom  on  the  twofold  stem  ;  — 

Arthur’s  white  plume  crests  Cerdic’s  diadem. 

*  *  «  • 

‘  “  Behold  the  close  of  thirteen  hundred  years : 

Lo!  Cymri’s  Daughter  on  the  Saxon’s  throne ! 

Free  as  their  air  thy  Cymrian  mountaineers ; 

And  in  the  heavens  one  rainbow  cloud  alone, 

Which  shall  not  pass,  until,  the  cycle  o’er, 

The  soul  of  Arthur  comes  to  earth  once  more ! 

‘  “  Dost  thou  choose  Death  ?  ’’  the  giant  Dreamer  said. 

“  Ay !  for  in  death  I  sjize  the  life  of  fame, 

And  link  the  eternal  millions  with  the  dead!” 

Replied  the  King.  And  to  the  sword  he  came. 

Large-striding  —  grasped  the  hilt ; — the  charmed  brand 
Clove  to  the  rock,  and  stirr’d  not  to  his  hand.’  (Book  vii.) 

A  last  temptation  has  yet  to  be  withstood.  On  a  ruby 
pedestal  in  the  hall  stands  the  statue  of  a  crowned  Child, 
smiling,  though  its  wreath  was  of  thorns,  and  though  vipers 
twined  round  its  limbs,  and  a  hungry  vnilture  watched  it  from  a 
rock  above.  The  Dove  flies  forth  from  the  king’s  bosom,  and 
perches  on  the  statue’s  wreath.  The  vulture  rises  to  seize  it, 
and  the  vipers  coil  upwards.  But  they  pause  as  the  statue  is 
stirred  with  life. 
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*  “  Mortal!”  the  Image  murmured,  “I  am  He, 

Whose  voice  alone  the  enchanted  sword  unsheathes ; 
Mightier  than  yonder  Shapes  —  eternally 

Throned  upon  light,  tho’  crowned  with  thorny  wreaths; 
Changeless  amid  the  Halls  of  Time ;  my  name 
In  heaven  is  Youth,  and  on  the  earth  is  Fame. 

'  All  altars  need  their  sacrifice ;  and  mine 

Asks  every  bloom  in  which  thy  heart  delighted ; 

Thorns  are  my  garlands  :  would’st  thou  serve  the  shrine. 

Drear  is  the  faith  to  which  thy  vows  are  plighted. 

The  Asp  shall  twine,  the  Vulture  watch  the  prey. 

And  Horror  rend  thee,  if  but  Hope  give  way. 

*  “  Wilt  thou  the  falchion  with  the  thorns  it  brings?” 

“  Yea — for  the  thorn- wreath  hath  not  dimm’d  thy  smile!” 

“  Lo!  thy  first  offering  to  the  Vulture’s  wing, 

And  the  Asp’s  fangs!”  the  cold  lips  answered  ;  while 

Nearer,  and  nearer,  the  devourers  came, 

Where  the  Dove  resting  hid  the  thorns  of  Fame.’  (Book  vii.) 

But  there  rushes  on  Arthur’s  heart  the  memory  of  sweet 
companionship,  and  confiding  tenderness,  and  mysterious  love 
seeking  to  console  grief.  For  fame  and  country  he  will  sacrifice 
life;  but  even  for  them  he  will  not  betray  trust  reposed  by 
affection.  He  springs  to  snatch  the  victim,  and  places  it  again 
in  the  shelter  of  his  breast ! 

‘  “  Let  then  the  rock  the  Sword  for  ever  sheathe ! 

All  blades  are  charmed  in  the  Patriot’s  grasp!” 

—  He  spoke :  and,  lo !  the  Statue’s  thorny  wreath 
Bloomed  into  roses  ;  and  each  baffied  asp 
Fell  down  and  died  of  its  own  poison-sting : 

Back  to  the  crag  dull-sailed  the  death-bird's  wing.  ! 

‘  And  from  the  Statue’s  smile,  as  when  the  morn 
Unlocks  the  Eastern  gates  of  Paradise, 

Ineffable  joy,  in  light  and  beauty  borne. 

Flowed  ;  and  the  azure  of  the  distant  skies 
Stole  through  the  crimson  hues  the  ruby  gave. 

And  slept,  like  Happiness,  on  Glory’s  wave.*  (Book  vii.) 

He  now  draws  the  sword  easily  from  the  rock ;  a  gratulatory 
hymn  resounds  through  the  vaults;  and  an  unspeakable  vision, 
opening  on  his  eyes,  casts  him  into  a  swoon.  He  awakes  to 
find  himself  lying  on  the  sea-beach,  the  falchion  in  his  band, 
and  the  Dove  pruning  her  wings  in  the  sunshine.  Now,  in  a 
dream,  the  dead  .^Egle  appears  to  him:  she  commands  him  not 
to  grieve  for  her  whom  he  had  led  to  heaven,  —  and  tenderly 
encourages  him  to  admit  a  new  affection  which  was  about  to 
spring  up  in  his  heart. 

Lancelot,  meanwhile,  watching  by  the  lake,  has  met  with  an 
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adveDture  which  not  only  influences  his  own  fate,  but  is  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  the  whole  progress  of  the  story. 

The  Mercian  earl,  Harold,  whom  we  have  encountered  already, 
liad  a  daughter  named  Genevra,  who,  brought  up  in  Saxon 
heathenism,  has  been  secretly  taught  Christianity  by  a  Cymric 
captive.  Her  father,  betrothing  her  to  a  fierce  S^ndinavian 
chief,  has  sent  her  to  her  bridegroom  in  a  ship  manned  by  Norse 
warriors.  Her  pious  serenity  in  a  tempest  has  softened  and  con¬ 
verted  her  rude  conductors :  and,  on  her  petition  to  be  saved 
from  her  heathen  husband,  they  sail  with  her  towards  the  south. 
After  a  voyage,  whose  geography  is  easily  adjusted  according  to 
romantic  precedents,  they  reach  a  shore  adjoining  the  Al[)ine 
lake  where  .^gle  lay  buried.  Straying  to  its  banks,  she  meets 
Lancelot,  is  loved  by  him,  and  loves  him  in  return. 

In  telling  him  her  story,  she  makes  us,  as  well  as  him,  aware 
of  the  existence  of  a  mysteriously  concealed  personage,  whom 
we  seem  to  encounter  here  for  the  first  time,  but  who  will  stand 
in  the  foreground  hereafter.  Along  with  Genevra  had  been  con¬ 
verted  her  friend  Genevieve,  the  young  daughter  of  the  Mercian 
king  Crida.  There  is  carefully  indicate  the  musing  and  sensitive 
character  of  Genevieve ;  and  also  the  delight  with  which  she  was 
wont  to  think  of  Arthur,  the  pure  and  dauntless  champion  of  the 
creed  she  had  learned  to  love.  We  are  told  likewise  that,  some 
months  before,  going  out  to  meditate  in  the  woodland,  she  had 
suddenly  disappeared ;  and  that  the  magic  of  demon-compelling 
runes  had  revealed  only  a  mysterious  relation  borne  by  her  fate 
to  Arthur’s  life  and  the  glory  of  the  Cymrians  —  a  relation 
which  could  not  be  broken  but  by  the  death  of  Arthur  and  the 
destruction  of  Carduel.  It  is  this  prophecy  which  has  impelled 
Crida  to  his  invasion  of  Wales.  Travelling,  as  we  are,  through 
the  marvels  and  metamorphoses  of  Fable-land,  most  of  us,  perhaps, 
are  tempted  by  these  hints  to  suspect,  that  we  and  Merlin  could 
tell  where  the  dove-like  Genevieve  had  found  shelter. 

Arthur  soon  encounters  Lancelot  and  his  Saxon  lady.  These  he 
despatches  to  England.  He  himself,  embarking  in  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  ship  with  its  crew,  follows  the  leading  of  the  Dove,  which 
carries  them  northward  till  they  reach  the  Arctic  seas.  They 
are  there  shipwrecked  among  the  icebergs;  and  pass,  on  the  unin¬ 
habited  coast,  a  winter  of  dreary  suffering.  The  shipwreck,  and 
the  scenery  and  animal  life  of  the  polar  deserts,  are  described  witb 
much  accuracy  as  well  as  vigour.  Yet  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
poetical  effect  is  adequate  to  the  author’s  labour,  or  correspondent 
to  the  partiality  with  which  he  seems  to  regard  this  part  of  his 
work. 

The  next  occurrences  of  the  northern  sojourn  oblige  us  to 
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look  back  to  the  history  of  Sir  Gawaine  — who  has  been  left  un¬ 
noticed  by  us  longer  than  by  the  poet.  It  has  appeared  already 
that  the  modulation  of  the  poem  comprehends  several  different 
keys ;  and,  unable  in  this  .hasty  reading  of  the  score  to  give  the 
intermediate  chords  through  which  the  transition  is  effected,  we 
have  passed  over  some  of  the  most  decided  of  the  contrasts. 
But  the  comic  adventures  of  Grawaine  come  back  so  frequently, 
occupy  so  large  a  space  in  the  composition,  and  appear  to  be 
so  much  reckoned  upon  by  the  author  as  a  means  of  setting 
off  its  more  elevated  parts,  that  a  false  impression  of  the  whole 
would  be  conveyed  were  they  not  to  be  briefly  noticed.  Our 
bare  summary  may  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  exaggerating  the 
dissimilarity  between  these  and  the  serious  passages :  yet  it  will 
hardly  present  them  with  less  of  ideality  than  they  receive  from 
the  poet — except  only  that  even  they  have  touches  of  strong 
feeling  and  rich  scenery. 

^Merlin  has  sent  out  Gawaine  in  search  of  Arthur — giving  him 
as  a  guide  his  messenger  raven.  But  it  stays  with  him  only  till 
it  has  involved  him  in  a  train  of  ludicrous  mishaps,  none  of 
them  seeming  at  first,  but  all  of  them  proving  afterwards,  to 
forward  the  purpose  of  his  journey.  He  is  inveigled  into  a 
mock-marriage,  deserted  by  his  wife,  and  not  deserted  by  his 
dog ;  all,  as  in  one  of  the  Fabliaux.  He  is  next  preached  at  and 
pinched,  by  a  band  of  fairies  in  a  wood,  as  a  punishment  for  ava¬ 
rice.  The  raven  then  deserts  him  too;  but  not  without  first  luring 
him  into  the  hands  of  a  crew  of  Danish  pirates,  who  carry  him 
home  in  their  ship  to  be  offered  up  to  Freya,  the  goddess  of  love. 
Gawaine  *  the  golden-tongued,’  who  piques  himself  as  mueh  on 
his  logic  as  on  his  jokes  and  good  spirits,  has  the  mortification 
of  being  confuted  in  argument  by  the  pirate  captain — by  whom 
the  reasonableness  of  sacrificing  the  prisoner  is  proved  con¬ 
vincingly,  on  the  principles  of  the  utilitarian  philosophy.  From 
the  hard  fate  of  being  roasted  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  of  Danes,  he  contrives  however  to  escape,  by 
the  assistance'  of  his  dog ;  and,  finding  his  way  on  board  of  a 
becalmed  whaling-ship,  and  mistaken  by  the  mariners  for  the 
priest  whose  robe  he  wore,  he  justifies  their  faith  in  him  as  a 
wizard,  by  howling  Welsh  verses  till  the  wind  rises.  His  grate¬ 
ful  and  admiring  hosts  carry  him  with  them  to  the  north  seas ; 
where,  the  vessel  being  cast  away,  he  alone  is  saved.  He  falls 
among  the  Esquimaux ;  and  with  them,  honoured  for  his  strength 
and  bravery  in  bear-killing,  he  has  become  a  sort  of  king,  and 
vegetates  in  tolerable  comfort ;  his  main  grievance  being,  that 
the  ladies  of  the  court  have  eaten  all  his  tallow-candles. 

Those  who  are  assisted  by  our  rough  hand  only,  may  feel  that 
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it  costs  them  an  effort  to  rise,  from  these  farcical  distresses,  to 
the  renewed  contemplation  of  the  heroic  part  of  the  story. 

Arthur  and  the  remnant  of  his  Gothic  followers,  dying  of 
hunger,  are  saved  by  the  appearance  of  Gawmne  and  his  pigmy 
subjects.  The  sick  and  worn  wanderers  wait,  in  patient  repose, 
for  the  close  of  the  long  polar  winter.  The  reappearance  of  the 
sun,  and  of  spring  following  in  his  track,  is,  as  we  think,  magni¬ 
ficently  described:  it  wears  an  air  of  real  epic  grandeur,  en¬ 
hanced  by  an  originally  modified  Homeric  reminiscence :  — 

‘  Sudden  in  the  sky 

‘  Stands  the  great  Sun! — Like  the  first  glorious  breath 
Of  Freedom  to  the  slave,  like  Hope  upon 
The  hush  of  woe,  or  through  the  mists  of  death 
The  pardoning  Angel — comes  to  earth  the  Sun 
Ice  still  on  land — still  vapour  in  the  air ; 

But  Light — the  victor  Lord — but  Light  is  there! 

‘  On  siege-worn  cities,  when  their  war  is  spent. 

From  the  far  hill  as,  gleam  on  gleam,  arise 
The  spears  of  some  great  aiding  armament — 

Grow  the  dim  splendours,  broadening  up  the  skies ; 

Till,  bright  and  brighter,  the  sublime  array 
Flings  o’er  the  world  the  banners  of  the  Day ! 

‘  Behold  them  where  they  kneel!  —  The  starry  King, 

The  dwarfs  of  night,  the  giants  of  the  sea ! 

Each  with  the  other  link’d  in  solemn  ring, 

'Loo  blest  for  words! — Man’s  sever’d  Family, 

All  made  akin  once  more,  beneath  those  eyes 
Which  on  their  Father  smiled  in  Paradise !’ 

(Close  of  Book  ix.) 

‘  Spring,  on  the  Polar  Seas ! — not  violet-crown’d 
By  dewy  Hours,  nor  to  cerulean  halls 
Melodious  hymm’d  ;  yet  Light  itself  around 
Her  stately  path  sheds  starry  coronals. 

Sublime  she  comes  ;  as  when,  from  Dis  set  free, 

Came,  through  the  flash  of  Jove,  Persephone. 

‘  She  comes — that  grand  Aurora  of  the  North! 

By  steeds  of  fire  her  glorious  chariot  borne  : 

From  Boreal  courts  the  meteors  flaming  forth. 

Ope  heav’n  on  heav’n,  before  the  mighty  Morn  , 

And  round  the  rebel  giants  of  the  night 

On  Earth’s  last  confines  bursts  the  storm  of  light. 

«  *  •  • 

‘  Now  life,  the  polar  life,  returns  once  more  : 

The  reindeer  roots  his  mosses  from  the  snows ; 

TThe  whirring  sea-gulls  shriek  along  the  shore ; 

Thro’  oozing  rills  the  cygnet  gleaming  goes  ; 
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And,  where  the  ice  some  happier  verdure  frees, 

Laugh  into  light  frank-ejed  anemones.’ 

(Opening  of  Book  x.) 

Arthur’s  pilgrimage  to  the  North  is,  of  course,  designed  to 
place  him  where  he  may  attempt  his  second  task  —  the  winning  of 
the  Shield  whieh  had  been  Thor’s  cradle.  In  meaning,  not  less 
than  in  form,  this  mythological  scene  is  very  unlike  the  first. 
The  sword,  whose  possession  conferred  immortal  renown,  could 
not  be  won  unless  by  a  champion  who,  through  resistance  of 
strong  temptations,  had  been  proved  to  possess  noble  moral 
endowments  The  shield,  which  was  to  defend  freedom,  is  next 
to  be  won,  by  heroic  valoiur  shown  in  desperate  combat  against 
appalling  enemies 

This  adventure,  however,  is  related  much  more  briefly  than 
the  former.  Indeed,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  nothing  of  it  is 
really  described,  except  the  scene  and  the  personages.  But  these 
are  very  strikingly  depicted.  There  is  great  force  of  imagi¬ 
nation  in  the  accumulation  of  wild  images  of  terror ;  and  the 
use  made  of  the  Scandinavian  fables  is  so  sparing  as  to  render  it 
(we  think)  easily  intelligible  to  all  readers. 

The  place  in  which  the  shield  is  said  to  be  hidden  is  indicated 
by  the  pigmies.  It  is  guarded  by  a  shadowy  and  hideous  being, 
half-giant  half-dwarf,  who  hovers,  attended  by  a  herd  of  bears, 
about  the  caverns  of  an  extinct  island-volcano.  Even  on  the 
sight  of  him  ‘fear  was  on  the  bold;’  and,  after  his  fierce  attend¬ 
ants  have  been  repelled,  he  taunts  and  strives  to  terrify  his 
daring  visitor. 

‘  The  Demon  heard  ;  and,  as  a  moon  that  shines, 

Rising  behind  Arcturus,  cold  and  still 
O’er  Baltic  headlands  black  with  rigid  pines, — 

So,  on  his  knit  and  ominous  brows,  a  chill 
And  livid  smile  revealed  the  gloomy  night. 

To  leave  the  Terror  sterner  for  the  light. 

«  *  *  • 

‘  Tlien,  striding  to  the  cave,  he  plunged  within : 

“  Follow!”  he  cried  ;  and,  like  a  prison’d  blast. 

Along  the  darkness,  the  reverberate  din 

Roll’d  from  the  rough  sides  of  the  viewless  Vast ; 

As  goblin  echoes,  through  the  haunted  hollow, 

’Twixt  groan  and  laughter,  chimed,  hoarse-gibbering,  “  Follow ! 

*  The  King,  recoiling,  paused  irresolute ; 

Till  through  the  cave  the  White  Wing  went  its  way! 

Then  on  his  breast  he  signed  the  cross,  and,  mute 
With  solemn  prayer,  he  left  the  world  of  day. 

Thick  stood  the  night,  save  where  the  falchion  gave 
Its  clear  sharp  glimmer  lengthening  down  the  cave.’ 
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By  re«l  flashes  bursting  through  the  subterranean  fogs,  the 
avenue  of  the  place  of  dread  is  seen  to  be  peopled,  in  horrid  life¬ 
lessness,  by  vast  and  monstrous  skeletons,  for  whose  conception  the 
discoveries  of  fossil  geology  are  put  in  requisition.  In  the  inner 
caves  toil  Troll-fiends,  the  malignant  dwarfs  of  the  Norse  creed, 
who  scowlingly  work  at  instruments  of  human  suffering,  but 
muse  now  to  follow  eagerly  the  footsteps  of  their  expected  victim. 
Through  waste  iron* mines,  the  path  goes  inward  still  to  a  mighty 
vault,  where  the  vapours  vanish,  and  all  is  one  glare  of  fierce 
light.  The  corpses  of  armed  giants,  from  the  early  ages  of  the 
e^h,  kneel  with  their  glazed  eyes  fixed  on  the  curtained  couch 
of  the  demon  Lok.  Round  it  sit  also  in  a  ring  the  awful  Valkyrs, 

‘  the  choosers  of  the  slain,’  weaving  silently  their  bloody  web  of 
fate. 

‘  Fierce  glared  the  Dwarf  upon  the  silent  King. 

“  There  is  the  prize  thy  visions  would  achieve ! 

There  where  the  hush’d  inexorable  ring 

Murder  the  myriads  in  the  webs  they  weave  ; 

Behind  the  curtains  of  Incarnate  War, 

Whose  lightest  tremor  topples  thrones  afar, — 

‘  “  Wliich  ev’n  the  Valkyrs  with  their  bloodless  hands 
Ne’er  dare  aside  to  draw; — go,  seek  the  Shield! — 

V  *  *  • 

‘  Mute  on  his  knee,  amidst  the  kneeling  dead 
,  He  sank.  The  dead  the  dreaming  fiends  revered. 

And  he,  the  living,  God !  Then  terror  fled ; 

And  all  the  king  illumed  the  front  he  reared.  — 

— Firm  to  the  couch  on  which  the  fiend  reposed 
He  strode  : — the  curtains,  murmuring,  round  him  closed.’ 

(Book  X.) 

His  Norsemen,  who  at  a  distance  had  followed  him  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  cavern,  are  terrified  by  dire  and  mingled  noises : 
the  volcano  breaks  out  anew,  the  whole  isle  reels,  and  in  the 
smoke  and  darkness  of  the  eruption  they  fall  senseless.  When 
they  recover,  all  is  calmness  and  light.  The  Dove  floats  high  in 
the  air,  over  the  place  where  Arthur  lies  in  a  swoon.  His  armour 
is  hewn  and  crushed,  his  sword  foul  with  blood ;  but  the  won¬ 
drous  shield,  won  in  the  unutterable  strife,  is  firmly,  clasped 
upon  his  arm. 

The  mystery  of  that  unseen  conflict  is  never  told  by  him  to 
human  ear;  but  the  memory  of  ‘the  struggle  and  the  scathe’ 
never,  till  death,  passes  from  his  soul  —  or  ceases  to  impre^  on 
his  heart  its  deep  solemnity. 

A  friendly  ship  now  receives  Arthur  and  his  company.  The 
Dove  flies  on  before,  and  directs  the  voyage  towards  England, 
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—  much  to  the  amazement  of  Arthur,  who  remembers  that  the 
third  and  crowning  labour  is  still  unaccomplished.  The  guiding 
wing,  however,  leads  the  vessel  to  a  Mercian  creek.  Arthur,  de¬ 
parting  alone,  travels  till  night  overtakes  him  among  the  glades 
of  a  pine  forest,  where  stand  the  hoary  ruins  of  a  vast  temple, 
built  by  the  votaries  of  the  oldest  Druidic  faith.  He  lies 
down  to  muse  by  the  fallen  pillars  :  and  sleep  begins  to  fall  on 
•  him,  accompanied  by  a  nameless  terror,  presaging  some  unearthly 
visitation.  Looking  up  from  time  to  time  to  seek  the  Dove,  he 
finds  that  it  has  di8ap[)eare(l  Then  he  sinks  into  a  trance  of 
deep  horror. 

The  scenes  which  follow  arise  out  of  the  calamity  and  deaths 
which  have  already  happened  in  his  Roman-built  city. 

‘  Tlie  Pule  Horse  rushes,  and  the  trumpets  swell : 

King  Crida’s  hosts  are  storming  Carduel!* 

The  Pendragon  hold  has  been  beleaguered  for  nine  months. 
The  king’s  fate  is  unknown ;  famine  rages  among  the  people : 
.and  the  chiefs  are  divided  by  discord,  prompted  by  —  ‘  Pride, 

‘  the  evil  angel  of  the  Celt !  ’  The  hour  has  come  when  mind 
triumphs  over  body;  but  it  is  the  hour  when  to  will  bravely  is  to 
be  invincibly  strong.  The  Cymrian  citatlcl  is  only  to  be  saved  by 
a  costly  sacrifice — the  self-devotion  of  one  of  its  noblest  hearts. 
This  incident  is,  alike  in  idea  and  in  development,  touchingly 
fine.  It  is  with  regret  that,  by  relating  any  part  of  it  in  our 
own  lumbering  prose,  we  exclude  our  refers,  for  a  time,  from 
the  pleasure  we  ourselves  have  enjoyed  in  the  poet’s  animated 
and  moving  recital  of  it. 

Merlin  accosts  Caradoc  the  Bard,  wlio  is  musing  sadly  at 
eventide,  on  the  broken  rampart.  He  tells  him  that  the  cause 
of  freedom  has  become  desperate;  and,  with  solemn  affection, 
announces  to  him,  that  his  life  is  the  only  price  by  which  rescue 
can  be  bought. 

‘  Thrill’d  at  that  voice  the  soul  of  Caradoc ! 

He  heal'd,  and  knew  his  glory  and  his  doom : 

As  when  in  summer’s  noon  the  lightning  shock 
Smites  some  fair  elm  in  all  its  pomp  of  bloom. 

Mid  whose  green  boughs  each  vernal  breeze  had  played. 

And  air’s  sweet  race  melodious  homes  had  made. 

*  So  that  young  life  bow’d  sad  beneath  the  stroke 
That  sear'd  the  Fresh  and  stilled  the  Musical. 

Yet  on  the  sadness,  thought  sublimely  broke  :, 

Holy  the  tree  on  which  the  bolt  doth  fall ! 

Wild  flowers  shall  spring  the  sacred  roots  around. 

And  nightly  fairies  tread  the  haunted  ground. 
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‘  There,  age  by  age,  shall  youth,  with  musing  brow. 

Hear  Legend  murmuring  of  the  days  of  yore ; 

There  virgin  love  more  lasting  deem  the  vow 

Breathed  in  the  shade  of  branches  green  no  more  ; 

And  kind  Religion  keep  the  grand  Decay 

Still  on  the  earth,  while  forests  pass  away.’ 

(Book  xi.) 

The  Bard  passes  with  his  harp  into  the  midst  of  the  despairing 
multitude.  His  song,  nsing  from  melancholy  beauty  to  terrific 
pictures  of  misery,  and  invocation  of  the  free  and  glorious  dead, 
swells  at  last  into  the  battle-hymn  of  the  Cymrian  race.  It 
kindles  a  universal  enthusiasm,  which  is  next  communicated  to  the 
chiefs.  As  the  scaling-ladders  touch  the  walls,  the  Cymrians  pour 
from  the  gates ;  and  the  invading  host  is  driven  down  the  valley. 

‘  And  ever  in  the  van,  with  robes  of  white 
And  ivory  harp,  shone  swordless  Caradoc ! 

And  ever  floated,  in  melodious  might. 

The  clear  song,  buoyant  o’er  the  battle  shock ; 

Calm  as  an  eagle  when  the  Oljrmpian  King 

Sends  the  red  bolt  upon  the  tranquil  wing.’ 

But  the  success  is  short-lived.  The  Cymrians  recoil.  Then 
Caradoc  announces  the  prophecy  which  Merlin  had  revealed  to 
him.  Their  land  is  rescued,  if  a  bard  shall  be  slain  in  the  battle, 
and  if  his  countrymen  shall  bury  him  on  the  spot  where  he  fell. 

The  grave  is  to  be  Caradoc’s  own ;  and,  to  fulfil  the  prophecy, 
he  dashes,  at  headlong  8{)ecd,  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s 
ranks,  where  the  ghastly  standard  floated  over  the  head  of  the 
Teuton  king. 

‘  Wrench’d  from  the  heathen's  hand,  one  moment  bow’d 
'  In  the  bright  Christian’s  grasp,  the  gonfanon  ; 

Then  from  a  dumb  amaze  the  countless  crowd 
Swept,  —  and  the  night  as  with  a  sudden  sun 

Flash’d  with  avenging  steel !  Life  gain’d  its  goal ! 

And  calm  from  lips  proud-smiling  went  the  soul ! 

‘  Leapt  from  his  selle  the  king-born  Lancelot ; 

L^pt  from  the  selle  each  paladin  and  knight ; 

In  one  mute  sign  that,  where  upon  that  spot 
The  foot  was  planted,  God  forbade  the  flight : 

There  shall  the  Father-land  avenge  the  son. 

Or  heap  all  Cymri  round  the  grave  of  one. 

*  •  *  * 

‘  They  flag — they  falter — lo,  the  Saxons  fly! — 

Lone  rests  the  Dragon  in  the  dawning  sky  !’  (Book  xi.) 

To  Arthur,  whom  wc  left  entranced  in  the  Druidic  ruins,  the 
soul  of  Caradoc  now  appears,  and  leads  him  in  a  vision  to  the 
completion  of  his  last  adventure.  In  the  description  of  it. 
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there  is,  we  fear,  as  much,  at  least,  of  mysticism  as  either  of 
poetry  or  of  philosophy.  For  our  own  part,  perhaps  by  reason 
of  our  Saxon  dulness,  we  fail  to  find  firm  ground,  either  in  the 
Celtic  ghost’s  lessons  on  theology,  or  in  the  sweetly  musical  dia¬ 
logue  that  ensues.  However,  when  the  apparition  leaves  Ar¬ 
thur,  we  begin  again  to  recognise  the  poetic  version  of  nature 
and  reality. 

‘  All  dark  above  ; — lo !  at  his  feet  reposed 
Beneath  the  Brow’s  still  terror  o’er  it  bowed, 

With  eyes  that  lit  the  gloom  thro’  which  they  smiled, 

A  Virgin  shape,  half  woman  and  half  child !’ 

This,  at  least,  has  been  more  than  a  vision.  For,  when  the 
dreamer  awakes,  the  maiden  lies  sleeping  at  his  feet ;  and  her 
eyes  open  as  he  gazes  on  her. 

*  Words  cannot  paint  thee,  gentlest  cynosure 
Of  all  things  lovely,  in  that  loveliest  form 
Souls  wear — the  youth  of  woman !  brows  as  pure 
As  Memphian  skies  that  never  knew  a  storm : 

Lips  with  such  sweetness  in  their  honied  deeps 
As  fills  the  rose  in  which  a  fairy  sleeps ; 

*  *  *  * 

‘  And  Arthur  looked,  and  saw  the  Dove  no  more  ; 

Yet,  by  some  wild  and  wondrous  glamoury. 

Changed  to  the  shape  the  new  companion  wore, 

Uis  soul  the  missing  Angel  seem'd  to  see ; 

And,  soft  and  silent  as  the  earlier  guide, 

The  soft  eyes  thrill,  the  silent  footsteps  glide. 

*  *  «  * 

•  •  their  parting  ray 

On  Arthur’s  brow  the  faithful  memories  leave ; 

And  the  Dove’s  heart  still  beats  in  Genevieve  !’ 

Whatever  other  characters  may  have  been  borne  by  the 
Maiden  of  the  Tomb,  she  is  now  speedily  recognised  as  the  lost 
daughter  of  the  Mercian  king.  A  few  incidents,  which  we  cannot 
take  time  to  analyse,  restore  her  to  her  father ;  and  this  restora¬ 
tion  brings  on  a  crisis,  in  which,  and  not  till  then,  the  king’s  third 
adventure  is  completely  accomplished.  Fame  has  been  won  in 
the  glimmering  fairy  gmrden,  and  Freedom  amidst  the  fabulous 
darkness  of  the  world  of  winter :  Happiness  is  only  to  be  gained 
by  acts  performed  in  the  broad  daylight  of  actual  and  human  life. 

If  we  pass  hastily  over  the  closing  scenes  of  the  story,  we  are 
doing  as  the  poet  does — rather  perhaps  than  as  he  would  bid  us. 
In  the  twelfth  and  last  Book,  event  presses  upon  event,  actors 
crowd  each  other :  all  is  rapidity  and  hurry.  Without  doubt  this 
concentration  of  interest  is  designed.  It  is  the  rapid  bursting  of 
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the  flower-bud  from  its  sheath,  after  months  of  slow  growth, — 
the  issuing  of  long-gathering  impulses  into  quick  and  decided 
action,  when  impulse  has  become  irresistible.  For  poetic 
musing  there  is  no  leisiure,  in  the  crisis  of  a  mighty  dramatic 
entanglement. 

Yet,  if  our  own  feelings  are  a  fair  test,  this  sudden  accumula¬ 
tion  of  actors  and  acts  is  unfavourable  to  the  vividness  of  impres¬ 
sion  which  the  work  should  leave  upon  the  mind  at  its  close. 
The  poet’s  step,  epically  stately  even  in  quick  march,  becomes 
unsteady  when  he  accelerates  his  pace  to  a  run.  His  figures 
stand  out  brilliantly  from  the  canvass  when  he  colours  them 
carefully,  and  relieves  them  by  deep  light  and  shade  in  the  back¬ 
ground  ;  but  their  outline  is  hardly  strong  enough  to  command 
the  eye  powerfully,  in  the  rapid  sketch  of  moving  groups — 
where  the  landsca|)e  is  wanting.  Our  imagination,  prepossessed 
by  the  romantic  loveliness  and  unearthly  terrors  which  have  been 
so  long  floating  before  us,  requires  a  more  deliberate  and  more 
formal  communication,  to  grasp  completely  and  distinctly  the 
sterner  image  of  the  great  national  struggle.  We  still  dream  of 
the  mountain-lake  as  we  stand  on  the  breach  of  Carduel ;  the 
dead  .^gle  has  become  dearer  to  us  than  even  the  soothing  Dove ; 
and  while  Genevieve  herself,  the  crowning  prize  of  the  chival¬ 
rous  toils,  becomes  but  faintly  known  to  us  in  her  human  cha¬ 
racter,  it  costs  somewhat  too  great  an  eflbrt  to  combine  that 
character,  in  fancy,  with  the  touching  attributes  which  have 
idealised  her  mythological  form. 

Yet  the  warlike  and  tragic  events,  which  lead  to  the  catas¬ 
trophe  of  victory  and  reconcilement,  are  painted  with  equal  pic¬ 
turesqueness  and  spirit.  The  book  opens,  too,  with  a  very 
beautiful  strain  of  imaginative  reflection :  — 

‘  Flow  on,  flow  on,  fair  Fable’s  happy  stream. 

Vocal  for  aye  with  Eld’s  first  music-chaunt ; 

Where,  mirror’d  far  adown  the  chrystal,  gleam 
.  The  golden  domes  of  Carduel  and  Romaunt ! 

Still  one  last  look  on  knighthood’s  peerless  ring. 

On  mooniid  Dream-land  and  the  Dragon  King !  — 

‘  Detain  me  yet  amid  the  lovely  throng ! 

Hold  yet  thy  Sabbat,  thou  melodious  spell ! 

Still  to  the  circle  of  enchanted  song 

Charm  the  high  Mage  of  Druid  parable. 

The  Fairy,  bard-led  from  her  Caspian  Sea, 

And  Genius,  lured  from  caves  in  Araby ! 

‘  Though  me,  less  fair,  if  less  familiar  ways. 

Sought  in  the  paths  by  earlier  steps  untrod. 

Allure — yet  ever,  in  the  marvel-maze. 

The  flowers  afar  perfume  the  virgin  sod : 
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The  simplest  leaf  in  fairy  gardens  cull ; 

And  round  thee  opens  all  the  Beautiful ! 

‘  Alas !  the  sunsets  of  our  Northern  main 

Soon  lose  the  tints  Hesperian  Fancy  weaves ; 

Soon  the  sweet  river  feels  the  icy  chain, 

And  haunted  forests  shed  their  murmurous  leaves ; 

The  bough  must  wither,  and  the  bird  depart, 

And  winter  clasp  the  world — as  life  the  heart!’ 

Fierce  debate  has  raged  in  the  Saxon  camp.  The  Heathen 
priests,  performing  gloomy  rites  of  divination,  have  proclaimed 
that  the  Teutonic  host  can  be  saved  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  a 
Christian  virgin.  Hardly  has  the  prophecy  been  announced,  when 
Genevieve  rushes  into  her  father’s  arms.  Avowing  her  faith, 
she  is  instantly  claimed  from  Crida  by  the  priests ;  and,  after  a 
short  struggle,  the  superstitious  old  man  abandons  her  to  them. 
The  bloody  offering,  however,  is  scornfully  opposed  by  Harold, 
who  had  been  spared  by  Lancelot  in  the  battle,  and  to  whom, 
by  Merlin’s  command,  .his  daughter  Genevra  had  been  re¬ 
stored.  He  extorts  a  consent  that  the  sacrifice  shall  be  deferred 
till  he  again  attempts  to  storm  the  walls.  The  two  maidens 
are  left  in  Odin’s  temple,  under  the  guard  of  the  priests. 

In  the  battle  which  ensues,  the  Saxons,  encountered  both 
from  within  the  city  and  from  without,  are  defeated  at  all  points. 
Arthur  himself,  guided  by  a  message  from  Merlin,  directs  his 
attack  on  the  centre  of  the  Mercian  camp,  where  the  shrine  of 
Odin  stands.  He  reaches  the  place,  just  as  the  chief  priest, 
with  his  knife  drawn  to  slay  Genevieve,  has  been  struck 
down  by  an  arrow  from  Faul,  the  king’s  Aleman  convert. 
Arthur’s  sword,  lifted  over  the  fallen  Crida,  is  arrested  by  the 
Saxon’s  kneeling  daughter.  The  last  resistance  is  offered  by 
the  brave  and  generous  Harold,  who,  when  all  is  lost,  offers  to 
retreat  on  honourable  terms.  The  Cymrian  king  instantly 
accepts  the  proposal. 

Tlien,  on  the  prompting  of  Merlin,  comes  that  double  plight¬ 
ing  of  hands,  towards  which  the  love-scenes  had  been  visibly  tend¬ 
ing.  It  takes  place  with  frank  acquiescence  from  Harold, — with 
a  proud  consent  slowly  wrung  from  Crida.  Out  of  Arthur’s  mar¬ 
riage  with  Genevieve  is  to  arise,  in  the  slow  course  of  ages,  that 
permanent  reconciliation  and  fusion  of  the  two  races,  which  the 
poet  desires  to  indicate  as  the  historical  issue  of  the  events  he 
has  related. 

‘  There  flock  the  hosts  as  to  a  holy  ground. 

There,  where  the  Dove  at  last  may  fold  the  wing ; — 

His  mission  ended,  and  his  labours  crowned. 

Fair  as  in  fable  stands  the  Dragon  King — 
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episodical  passages.  It  prevails  through  whole  scenes,  and  occu¬ 
pies  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  whole.  Its  great  field 
is  the  series  of  misadventures  in  which  Sir  Gawaine  is  entangled. 
In  the  description  of  these  there  is  not  a  little  which  is  in  itself 
well  conceived  and  executed  with  spirit,  and  not  a  little  which  is 
exceedingly  amusing ;  although  there  is  not  any  thing  to  justify 
the  belief  that,  for  writing  of  this  kind,  the  author  b  very  emi¬ 
nently  qualified.  There  are  ebullitions  of  mirth,  sometimes  tem¬ 
perate,  though  often  loud ;  strokes  of  broad  and  pointed  humour, 
which  scarcely  rise  into  wit ;  frequent  pieces  of  satire,  always 
sarcastic  rather  than  playful ;  with  but  little  done  to  idealise  them, 
either  by  serious  feeling  or  by  felicitous  imagery.  While  we  can¬ 
not  but  think  that  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  might,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  been  more  worthily  employed  than  in  i)en- 
ning  scenes  like  these,  our  regret  principally  rests  on  the  positive 
injury  which  they  cause  to  the  pathos,  and  beauty,  and  grandeur 
of  a  very  noble  poem.  Indeed,  nothing  surprises  us  more  than 
to  observe  how  much,  in  these  comic  scenes,  he  has  sunk  below 
the  tone  in  which  these  or  similar  incidents  are  treated  in  his 
romantic  authorities.  The  difference  is  strikingly  exemplified 
on  comparing  the  marriage  of  Sir  Gawaine  with  its  original, — 
the  Fabliau  of  the  ‘  Chevalier  a  I’Epee.’ 

The  sarcastic  temper  so  frequent  in  these  interludes  reaches 
its  climax  in  certain  scenes,  for  which  we  easily  detect  parallels 
in  the  history  of  the  present  day.  There  are  such  also  in  Sir 
Gawaine’s  travels ;  the  outline  of  which,  however,  is  ingeniously 
connected  with  the  main  thread  of  the  story.  But  the  unlucky 
episode  of  the  Vandal  Court  is  entirely  of  this  description;  and 
has  not  even  the  excuse  of  being  naturally  introduced. 

While  these  portraits  of  the  actual  present,  clothed  in  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  imagined  past,  are  distasteful  to  us  for  the  same  reason 
as  the  more  lightly  comic  passages,  they  have  this  additional 
fault, — that  the  objects  of  the  satire  are  not  worthily  selected. 
A  {)oem  which  sums  at  immortality,  and  which  is  not  generally 
unworthy  of  its  proud  pretensions,  ought  not  to  require,  in  any  of 
its  parts,  elucidation  from  newspaper  pars^graphs.  In  a  phi¬ 
losophical  diagnosis  of  the  great  agony  with  which  Europe  is 
at  present  convulsed,  the  events  and  persons  here  delineated 
would  never  be  put  forward  sis  the  true  symptoms  or  causes 
either  of  the  political  or  of  the  religious  disorganisation.  As 
well  might  a  theatricsd  critique,  meant  to  describe  the  opening 
scenes  of  a  new  tragedy,  confine  itself  to  drawing  a  likeness 
of  the  candle-snuffer,  or  chronicling  the  catcalls  of  the  impa¬ 
tient  pit. 

These  remarks  are  made  reluctantly;  and  we  should  be 
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sorry  to  be  as  ungrateful  as  we  must  appear  if  they  should  be 
thought  hypercritical.  The  poet’s  justification  will  be  complete, 
if  it  shall  be  found  that  the  passages  on  which  we  are  now  ani¬ 
madverting,  serve  to  enhance,  or  even  that  they  do  not  Impair,  the 
profound  impression  which  the  poem,  as  a  whole,  is  calculated 
to  make  on  minds  susceptible  of  the  finest  influences  of  poetry. 
Nor  will  we  endeavour  to  render  this  result  less  probable,  by 
making  any  answer  to  such  defence  as  may  be  set  up  on  the  plea 
of  poetical  precedents.  We  willingly  leave  both  the  farce  and 
the  satire  of  ‘  King  Arthur’  to  take  such  benefit  as  they  may, 
from  the  example  of  Pulci — to  whose  tone  of  humour  they  come, 
perhaps,  nearer  than  to  any  other;  from  the  contemporary  satire 
occasionally  introduced  by  Ariosto  and  Berni;  or  from  the 
sombre  bitterness  with  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  majestic 
terrors,  the  satirist’s  scourge  is  so  frequently  wielded  by  the 
mighty  hand  of  Dante. 

To  say  the  truth,  it  would  not  very  much  surprise  us,  if  readers, 
to  whom  the  genuine  poetry  of  *  King  Arthur’  is  caviare,  should 
be  attracted  by  the  keen  portraiture  of  Puseyism  and  political 
ethics;  of  Irish  repeal  and  rates-in-aid ;  of  French  royalties 
revolutionised,  and  republics  retrogressive.  Many  to  whom 
‘  The  New  Timon’  appealed  in  vain,  through  its  pathetic  ima¬ 
gination  and  its  despondingly  thoughtful  philosophy,  looked  with 
infinite  zest  on  the  daguerreotype  miniatures  of  the  illustrious 
passengers  in  the  Park.  But  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  is  not 
to  be  suspected  of  a  desire  to  purchase  the  approbation  of  vulgar 
minds,  by  any  unworthy  condescension. 

Indeed,  he  has  deliberately,  and  not  altogether  through  neces¬ 
sity,  incurred  a  risk  of  placing  ‘  King  Arthur’  beyond  the  range 
of  ordinary  sympathies — by  the  second  of  the  peculiarities, 
respecting  which  we  intimated  our  inclination  to  except.  We 
allude  to  his  copious  use  of  the  Supernatural  and  Allegorical 
—  and  the  aspect  and  relations  under  which  the  supernatural 
agency  is  represented. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  say,  at  once,  that  over  our  own  minds 
these  marvellous  personages  and  incidents  exert  a  delightful 
witchery,  which  we  do  not  seek  to  resist.  They  have  created 
for  us  a  world  of  new  and  beautiful  images ;  and  the  pleasure 
which  they  bestow  is  not  impaired  by  any  interference  with 
cherished  associations;  it  is  increased,  on  the  contrary,  and 
ennobled  by  the  suggestion  of  touching  and  momentous  truths, 
of  which  the  unreal  pictures  become  the  representatives  and  ex¬ 
ponents.  The  old  dreams  come  back,  but  with  new  interpreta¬ 
tions.  It  is  still  the  beings  of  romance  that  rise  before  us ;  but 
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they  are  seen  through  a  bright  and  tinted  atmosphere,  cast 
around  them  by  modem  thought  and  knowledge. 

The  Supernatural  elements  were  introduced,  it  may  be  as¬ 
sumed,  with  the  view  of  raising  the  story  into  the  heroic  sphere : 
And  the  incorporating  of  them  in  the  forms  consecrated  by  ro¬ 
mantic  fable  gives  them  that  hold  upon  our  sympathies,  the  loss 
of  which,  inventions  entirely  original  could  not  often  he  for¬ 
tunate  enough,  to  replace,  by  a  stronger  spell.  Such  superna¬ 
tural  figures,  too,  —  the  objects  of  a  faith  which  has  perished,  and 
therefore  wanting  much  of  their  ancient  charm, — recover  their 
poetic  life,  when  there  is  thrown  over  them  the  transparent  veil  of 
Allegory:  And  it  appears  to  us,  that,  in  the  poem  now  before  us, 
the  poetical  character  of  allegorical  invention  is  for  the  most  part 
very  justly  apprehended  and  effectively  embodied.  The  image 
alone  is  represented ;  the  associated  truth  is  hinted  only  through 
the  image.  There  is  a  value  even  in  the  uncertain  dimness  in 
which  the  significance  of  the  picture  is  not  infrequently  wrapped 
— notwithstanding  the  tendency  to  mysticism  which  is  thus  occa¬ 
sioned,  and  which,  indeed,  is  the  besetting  sin  of  all  poetry  that  is 
intensely  thoughtful.  Distinctness  is  possessed  by  the  Symbol 
only :  it  is  the  hard  and  dark  shadow  which  the  mountain  casts 
upon  the  plain.  In  mere  Allegory,  the  shadow  falls  on  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  lake,  where,  though  in  fainter  and  more 
airy  tints,  are  reflected  all  the  glories  of  colour  and  of  light  and 
shade :  But  the  image  trembles  in  the  tremulous  haze  and  under 
the  gentle  breeze ;  and  it  is  not  the  same  image  for  spectators 
Avho  stand  at  different  points  upon  the  bank. 

Those  to  whom  poetry  is  at  once  an  object  of  meditative 
study,  and  a  source  of  refined  enjoyment,  will  feel  that  the 
lofty  design  of  the  poem  has  been  ^mirably  advanced  by  the 
enchanted  Forest  of  the  Lake,  with  its  beautiful  and  majestic 
figures,  so  magnificently  grouped  and  so  profoundly  suggestive, 
— by  the  ^gantic  terrors  of  the  Polar  Cavern,  faintly  seen 
through  their  shifting  shroud  of  clouds  and  darkness,  —  by  the 
half-revealed  spells  and  prophecies  of  the  august  wizard  of  Car- 
duel, —  and  by  that  bewitching  shadow,  which  wanders  like  an 
angel  by  Arthur’s  side  on  his  path  of  unearthly  perils, — to  take 
the  loveliest  of  human  shapes  at  last,  and  soothe  his  heart  with 
the  holiness  of  human  love. 

The  evil  which  we  arc  most  afraid  of,  is,  that  readers  of 
this  class  avIU  prove  less  numerous  than  we,  as  well  as  the 
author  of  ‘  King  Arthur,’  would  like  to  see  them.  If  those 
other  merits  of  the  work  which  are  more  generally  appreciable 
shall  command  for  it,  as  we  sincerely  wish  they  may,  such 
attention  as  to  make  it  an  instrument  of  raising  the  standard  of 
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taste  among  those  to  whom  the  poetry  of  our  day  is  addressed, 
it  will  have  conferred  on  literature  a  benefit  even  greater 
than  that  which  it  ipust  confer  through  its  intrinsic  excellence 
as  a  literary  work.  Yet  the  poet  himself  cannot  but  be  aware 
that,  if  ‘  Arthur’  is  to  be  widely  popular,  it  must  become  so, 
by  partly  creating  the  taste  to  which  it  appeals, — by  teaching, 
through  attractive  example,  the  precious  lesson,  that  poetry 
is  then  most  worthy  of  its  high  rank  among  human  energies, 
when  it  seeks  to  please  through  the  excitement  of  manly 
emotions  and  widely-reaching  sympathies,  and  of  emotions  and 
sympathies  of  whose  evolution  energetic  activity  of  intellect 
is  a  necessary  condition; — by  teaching  also  this  other  lesson, 
not  less  needed  by  the  literary  audiences  of  our  times,  that 
these  highest  ends  of  poetic  art  cannot  be  attained,  unless  there 
be  allowed  to  the  poet  a  range  of  imaginative  invention  extend¬ 
ing  very  far  indeed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  actual. 

Now,  the  doctrine  of  respectful  tolerance  for  the  license  of 
poetic  imagination  never  commands  assent  so  slowly,  as  when  its 
application  is  sought  to  be  extended  to  the  introduction  of 
Supernatural  Agency.  In  this  region,  indeed,  is  raised  the  bar¬ 
rier  by  which,  more  than  by  any  other,  the  free  movement  of 
modern  poetry  is  confined.  All  superhuman  beings  whose  real 
existence  is  an  object  of  religious  faith,  are  now  guarded,  by  a 
salutary  awe,  from  the  rash  touch  of  fancy.  A  modern  poet,  in 
a  narrative  whose  interest  depends  chiefly  on  the  concerns  of  time 
and  earth,  must,  if  he  would  not  entirely  renounce  the  serious  and 
elevating  charm  which  the  Supernatural  alone  can  bestow,  seek  it 
by  clothing  the  idea  in  some  of  those  forms  which  have  received 
a  sanction  from  the  striking  but  decayed  superstitions  of  older 
times.  But  wizards,  and  fairies,  and  guai^ian  genii,  beings 
whose  existence  is  no  longer  believed,  in  losing  their  reality  have 
lost  their  power.  They  are  now  nothing  more  than  decora¬ 
tions  or  instruments  of  poetry ;  the  introduction  of  them  is  only 
one  of  those  expedients  which,  although  contradicting  our  sense 
of  reality,  the  poet  is  allowed  to  adopt,  as  a  means  of  attaining 
the  paramount  purpose  of  his  art. 

Whether  society  be,  or  be  not,  founded  on  an  original  com¬ 
pact,  it  is  certain  that  poetry  is  founded  on  something  which  is 
not  unlike  one.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  poet  to  substitute, 
in  certain  respects,  the  unreal  for  the  real;  but  he  holds  his 
kingly  right,  on  this  tenure, — that  he  shall,  in  consideration  or 
it,  perform  certain  duties  to  his  voluntary  subjects.  He  is 
bound  to  excite,  in  the  minds  of  his  audience,  one  variety  or 
another  of  those  pleasing  emotions,  the  excitement  of  which  is 
the  purpose  of  poetry  as  of  the  other  fine  arts.  But  the  awaken- 
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ing  of  poetic  pleasure  depends  very  much  on  tlie  permission 
given  to  the  poet  to  combine  with  the  real,  something  unreal 
which  stands  in  relation  to  it :  And  therefore  those  who  would 
experience  the  pleasure  must  give  the  permission. 

It  is  thus  that  the  poet  is  universally  allowed  to  place  his 
personages,  even  when  strictly  historical,  in  circumstances 
whieh,  we  know,  eould  not  have  been  those  that  actually  sur¬ 
rounded  them ;  but  only  so  long  as  he  makes  us  feel  that  he  is 
thus  enabled  to  represent,  with  greater  pathos  or  sublimity, 
human  character,  and  human  act  and  suffering.  There  is  an 
obvious  limit,  therefore,  to  our  willingness  to  receive  that 
whieh  might  have  been,  instead  of  that  which  is.  The  limit 
is  differently  fixed  by  different  minds;  nor  is  any  one  mind 
inclined  to  allow  it  to  the  same  extent  in  regard  to  all  the 
classes  of  objects  which  poetry  may  represent.  We  willingly 
give  way  to  illusions  which  are  pleasing;  but  we  instinctively 
recall  the  consent  when  the  pleasure  ceases  to  be  experienced. 
Now  the  pleasure  which  poetry  can  give  is,  for  most  minds, 
evolved  far  most  easily  out  of  those  emotions  which  are  the 
proper  elements  of  the  tragic — such  emotions  as  pity  or  terror. 
It  is  only  minds  of  a  higher  order  and  of  finer  cultivation, 
which  are  strongly  susceptible  of  the  pleasure  arising  from  the 
contemplation  of  serene  and  elevated  Beauty :  and  this  kind  of 
pleasure  is  confined  to  a  narrower  and  narrower  circle,  as  the 
images  which  are  calculated  to  awaken  it  require  for  their  ade¬ 
quate  conception  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  exertion  of 
intellectual  energy. 

Considerations  such  as  these  tell  powerfully  {gainst  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  supernatural  agents,  evidently  unreal,  into  the  poetrj- 
of  modem  times.  They  make  it,  indeed,  impossible  for  Epic 
Poetry,  now  or  hereafter,  to  recover  the  ancient  ground  from 
which  modem  enlightenment  has  driven  her,  and  for  the 
loss  of  which  she  is  but  partially  repaid,  even  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  new  resources  available  to  her  in  the  territory 
still  subject  to  her  sway.  The  author  of  ‘  King  Arthur’ 
not  only  comprehends  philosophically  the  nature  and  value  of 
these  resources,  but  has  shown  an  admirable  skill,  as  well 
as  a  vivid  imagination,  in  the  use  which  he  has  made  of  some 
of  the  richest  of  them.  Yet  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted, 
whether,  through  the  very  boldness  with  which  he  has  dug  into 
the  chambers  of  the  mine,  some  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  gems 
placed  in  his  cabinet,  will  not  dazzle  and  weary,  rather  than 
gratify,  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  beholders. 

‘  But  it  is  not  only  that  the  actions  and'  sentiments  of  such 
beings  as  fairies  and  genii  are  deficient  in  the  power  of  arousing 
lively  sympathy  for  themselves:  this  want  of  power  operates  also 
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reflexlj,  in  chilling  the  feelings  which  might  otherwise  be 
awakened  by  the  human  persons  with  whom  the  imaginary 
beings  are  brought  into  relation.  Hence  accordingly,  readers  to 
whom  the  Magic  of  this  poem  is  a  stumbling-block,  will  not  only 
look  with  indifference  on  those  by  whom  the  spells  are  worked, 
but  will  also  take  less  interest  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  hero,  whose 
most  striking  adventures  are  almost  all  achieved  in  unearthly 
company,  and  under  supernatural  prompting.  Perhaps,  too,  this 
risk  is  increased,  in  regard  to  minds  of  an  unreflective  cast, 
by  some  points  in  the  management,  which  may  have  been 
really  dictated  by  a  delicate  sense  of  the  poetic  relations  of 
such  inventions.  Thus  the  scenes  in  the  forest  beneath  the 
lake,  are  just  a  series  of  pageants,  or  pictures,  passing  before 
Arthur’s  eyes :  he  is  scarcely  called  upon  to  act ;  only  to  reflect, 
and  feel,  and  resolve.  The  poet  has  probably  done  wisely  in  thus 
keeping  his  mythological  personages  in  a  kind  of  motionless 
distance  from  us;  but  he  may  thus  have  diminished  in  some 
d^ree  the  interest  excited  by  the  position  of  his  inert  hero. 

The  Allegory  of  the  piece,  again,  fine  as  it  is,  will,  beyond 
doubt,  be  completely  thrown  away  upon  many  persons,  who 
would  be  affronted  %  a  hint  that  the  gods  had  not  made  them 
poetical :  and  with  them,  too,  the  unfavourable  impression  thus 
made  will  be  apt  to  communicate  itself  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
poem.  But  upon  this  it  is  needless  to  dilate. 

We  do  not  know  that  there  is  in  our  language  any  work 
which  is  very  like  ‘  King  Arthur.’  Probably,  indeed,  it  could 
not  have  been  written  but  by  one  who  had  been  a  reverential 
student  of  the  ‘Faery  Queen;’  and,  both  in  conception  and  in 
execution,  it  is  not  an  unworthy  fruit  of  lessons  learned  at  the 
feet  of  the  great  romantic  master.  It  may  be  remarked,  also, 
that  the  same  reasons  which  may  limit  the  number  of  visitors  to 
this  modem  chateau,  built  upon  antique  ruins  in  haunted  ground, 
have  probably  deterred  many  from  entering  the  limned  and 
storied  chambers  which  fill  the  vast  though  unfinished  palace  of 
Spenser  himself.  But  the  chateau  and  the  palace  are  as  unlike 
in  plan  and  elevation  as  they  are  in  extent. 

Among  the  English  poems  of  our  own  century,  we  look  in 
vain  for  any  thing  to  which  *  King  Arthur  ’  could  be  compared, 
except  in  one  quarter  only,  where  the  resemblance  is  merely 
external.  Nothing  can  in  substance  be  more  unlike  to  this 
thoughtful,  regular,  and  comprehensive  epic,  than  the  spirited, 
picturesque,  and  fragmentary  metrical  romances  of  Scott.  Yet, 
m  two  slight  sketches  of  his,  the  ‘  Harold  ’  and  the  ‘  Triermain,’ 
we  have  wth  the  Norse  and  the  Fairy  mythology;  but  to  the 
treatment  of  them  the  present  author  is  not  at  all  indebted. 
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If  it  were  necessary  to  find  parallels  therefore,  they  must  be 
sought  abroad ;  and  even  in  foreign  literature  there  occur  none 
that  are  very  dose.  The  three  celebrated  Italian  poets  who 
related  the  stories  of  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins,  have  indeed 
shown  ^little,  perhaps,  to  our  poet's  advanti^^  the  possibility  of 
combining  successfully  playful  or  sarcastic  wit  with  the  perils 
and  wonders  of  chivaliy ;  and  two  of  them  at  least  seem  to  have 
furnished  him  with  the  germ  of  some  of  the  more  fanciful 
scenes  and  figures.  But,  without  venturing  on  any  critical 
parallels,  it  must  be  sud,  that  neither  from  Bemi  nor  from 
Ariosto  has  he  derived  any  prompting  for  the  bold  agnificance 
of  his  design;  and  that  he  has  the  advantage  of  both,  and 
especially  of  the  latter,  in  the  skill  with  which  he  weaves  together 
the  complicated  threads  of  his  story,  even  if  we  consider  them 
merely  as  intended  to  be  easily  comprehended  and  remembered. 

With  Tegner’s  ‘Frithiof*  in  some  respects,  and  Wieland’s 
*Oberon’  in  others,  —  two  works  of  gre^,  though  dissimilar 
poetic  beauty, — *  King  Arthur’  might  be  compared,  more  fiurly 
than  with  any  other  poems  that  are  known  to  us.  In  some 
parte  it  has  a  colouring  not  unlike  that  of  the  Norwe^n  land¬ 
scapes  of  Tegner :  it  has  much  of  his  luxuriance  of  imagery, 
and  not  a  little  of  his  romantic  sweetness  of  sentiment.  i  The 
*  Oberon,’  while  it  wants  alike  the  thoughtful  meanings  of  our 
poem,  and  its  high  moral  purity,  and  never  aims  at  such  a  pitch 
either  of  grandeur  or  of  ^hos,  is,  doubtless,  much  superior  to 
it,  not  only  in  the  animation  of  its  narrative,  but  in  the  harmony 
established  between  its  gaiety  and  its  heroism. 


Treating  this  striking  poem  rigidly  as  a  work  of  art,  and  de¬ 
siring  chiefly  to  ascertain  the  point  from  which  it  should  be 
view^,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  contribute  to  the 
effect  of  the  whole,  we  have  not  left  ourselves  room,  and  are  in¬ 
deed  little  inclined,  to  indulge  in  minute  criticism  of  particulars. 

There  are  not  a  few  passages  which  seem  to  us  exquiritely 
beautiful,  both  in  conception  and  in  language.  Some  such  have 
been  quoted;  and  it  is  with  reluctance  that  we  abstain  from 
giving  others,  which  are  at  least  equally  delightful,  but  which 
were  not,  like  our  specimens,  conveniently  avulable  in  an  analyus 
of  the  story.  The  character  of  the  dicrion  is  quite  the  poet’s 
own — though  its  distinctive  peculiarities  are  more  easily  felt  than 
described.  Its  chief  fault,  peibaps,  is  a  want  of  ease,  a  tendency 
to  the  artifidaL  Occasionally  the  meaning  is  not  a  little  obscure. 
This  seems  to  arise  partly  from  a  lau^blc  desire  of  energetic 
brevity,  too  often  obtained  through  severe  inversions,  pi^y 
from  the  metaphysical  turn  which  pervades  the  author’s  mode  of 
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thought,  partly  from  its  crowded  personifications  and  its  mytho¬ 
logical  or  other  learning,  and,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  from  the 
formidable  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  long  and  connected 
narrative,  by  the  rarely  used  but  very  musical  stanza  which  is 
adopted.  •  The  versification,  though  unequal,  is,  in  its  best 
places,  masterly ;  at  once  finely  toned,  and  skilfully  and  broadly 
varied.  The  couplet  at  the  dose  of  the  stanza,  in  particular, 
often  sinks  on  the  ear  with  ravishing  melody.  The  imagery  — • 
which  is  abundant  almost  to  excess  ' —  is  exceedingly  diversified, 
and,  in  many  passages,  not  only  poetically  beautifnl,  but  really 
new.  Some  of  the  most  delicate  images  are  drawn  from  classic 
fable  and  art ;  and,  since  the  preface  announces  that  these  have 
been  objected  to,  we  must  say  it  would  distress  us  much  to 
lose  them. 

Here,  however,  ns  in  his  other  works,  both  in  prose  and  in 
verse.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  has  neither  sought  nor  foimd 
the  great  means  of  his  success,  either  through  felicities  of  style, 
or  through  beauties  of  description.  His  field  is  neither  lyrical 
fancy,  nor  the  delineation  of  nature,  nor  even  poetic  exhibition 
of  abstract  thought.  It  lies  in  the  representation  of  human  life 
and  action,  through  striking  and  interesting  incidents ;  and  in 
this,  yet  more  than  in  his  earlier  works,  the  power  of  the  re¬ 
presentation  is  less  owing  to  the  excellence  of  particular  parts, 
than  to  the  vigorous  and  skilful  organisation  of  the  whole.  His 
practice  in  the  composition  of  prose  narratives  has  been  no  inapt 
preparation  for  the  more  ambitious  task  which  he  has  here  un¬ 
dertaken  ;  and  it  has  but  seldom  affected  unfavourably  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  poem.  Here  and  there,  doubtless,  we  can  trace  a 
complication  of  events,  or  a  kind  of  melodramatic  grandiosity, 
or  an  anxiety  about  details,  alien  from  the  greatness  and  simpli¬ 
city  of  the  heroic.  An  instance  occurs,  we  fear,  even  in  the 
closing  scene  of  the  ‘  Happy  Valley  others  are,  the  sacrificial 
spectacle  in  the  Twelfth  l^k ;  and  the  ptuns  thrown  away  in  re¬ 
pairing,  by  the  perplexing  supposition  of  an  identity  of  names, 
the  damaged  reputation  of  Queen  Guenever. 

The  Moral  conception,  both  of  the  characters  and  of  the 
events,  is  interesting,  not  only  on  its  own  account,  but  as  a  fact 
in  the  mental  history  of  the  author.  Here,  as  in  more  than  one 
of  his  recent  works,  there  is  an  evident  recoil  from  the  sombre 
aspect  in  which  he  was  once  so  nrach  disposed  to  view  human 
nature  and  social  relations.  Picturing  scenes  of  modem  and 
artificial  life,  keenly  observant  of  the  flaws  of  modem  society, 
and  possessed  with  a  profound  sense  both  of  the  strength  and  t^ 
sufferings  of  humanity,  he  has  been  apt  to  evolve  the  interest  of 
his  stories  out  of  a  direct  and  irreconcileable  antagonism  between 
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character  and  situation.  From  this  tendency  most  of  his  works 
have  derived  a  deep  tinge  of  satire,  or  of  despondency,  or  of 
both.  But  now  it  seems  as  if,  weary  at  heart  in  contemplating  a 
present  world,  filled  with  desires  W'hich  wrestle  together,  and  as¬ 
pirations  which  die  unfulfilled,  he  had  been  attracted  towards 
the  free  and  shadowy  world  of  the  distant  past,  by  feelings  akin 
to  those  under  the  pressure  of  which,  thoughtful  and  religious 
men  formerly  fled  away  from  warring  cities,  to  build  hermitages 
in  the  peaceful  desert. 

*  King  Arthur  ’  is  conceived  in  the  temper  which  might  be  in¬ 
duced  by  wanderings,  after  long  imprisonment,  through  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  sequestered  country.  The  miseries  which  the  traveller 
lately  saw,  and  the  disgusts  which  he  lately  felt,  could  not  well 
have  been  forgotten ;  although,  as  we  have  presumed  to  hint,  the 
memory  of  them  need  not  have  been  so  emphatically  expressed. 
But  the  dominant  tone  of  feeling  is  cheerful,  hopeful,  buoyant; 
and,  above  all,  the  imagination,  animated  by  new  and  enchanting 
excitements,  invests  every  object  perceived  with  hues  of  unclouded 
radiance.  In  such  circumstances  it  was  natural,  not  only  that 
the  ethical  thought  and  sentiment  of  the  poem  should  be  pure  and 
lofty,  but  that  the  ideal  personages  with  whom  this  ideal  world 
is  peopled,  should  be  endowed  with  moral  attributes,  which  exalt 
them  something  too  far  above  the  region  of  eommon  sympathies. 
Something  of  this,  perhaps,  has  happened.  We  can  suppose,  at 
least,  that  a  more  intense  interest  might  have  been  awakened  in 
the  fate  of  Arthur  and  Lancelot,  of  JEgle  and  Genevieve  and 
Genevra,  if  they  had  been  presented  to  us  as  a  little  less  ideally 
pure,  and  generous,  and  devoted;  if  some  of  the  ehances  in 
which  they  are  involved  had  made  them  touch  the  earth  rather 
more  firmly,  even  though  their  step  had  not  always  been  quite 
steady. 

Yet,  in  saying  this,  we  are  conjecturing  what  may  be  felt  by 
others,  rather  than  describing  the  feelings  with  which  we  our¬ 
selves  have  come  to  regard  this  nobly-conceived  image  of  puri¬ 
fied  humanity.  If  the  impression  did  ever  strike  us,  it  has 
faded  while  we  made  ourselves,  by  repeated  perusal,  more  familiar 
with  the  design  of  the  work,  and  more  dive  in  fancy  to  the 
beautiful  and  majestic  world  which  it  has  sought  to  create. 
*  The  Lord  of  young  Romance’  has  won  upon  our  affections  as 
we  become,  at  due  distance,  more  intimately  acquainted  with  him: 
And  not  only  do  we  view  with  increasing  pleasure  the  scenery 
and  groups  by  which  he  is  encompassed ;  but  we  watch  him,  on 
his  path  of  grief,  and  heroic  achievement,  and  danger,  with 
lively  sympathy  as  well  as  warm  admiration. 
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Art.  VIII.  — The  Island  of  Sardinia,  including  Pictures  of  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Sardinians,  and  Notes  on  the 
Antiquities  and  Modem  Objects  of  Interest  in  the  Island.  To 
which  is  added  some  Account  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  By  John 
Wallis  Ttndale,  M.  A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  3  vols.  8vo. 
London :  1849. 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  other  region,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  so  much  that  attracts  the  eye  and  interests  the 
imagination,  which  has  obtained  so  little  of  the  notice  of  the 
curious  world  as  the  island  of  Sardinia.  It  occupies  a  central 
position  between  Spain,  Italy,  and  Barbary,  much  as  the  Isle  of 
Man  is  placed  between  the  three  divisions  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Its  position  is  therefore  in  the  very  high  road  both  of 
modern  and  ancient  commerce.  It  is  inhabited  by  an  Italian 
race,  and  is  an  appendage  of  one  of  the  most  important  se¬ 
condary  monarchies  of  our  times.  Though  it  be  not  strictly 
true  that  the  sentinels  of  Populonia,  or  of  any  Italian  town, 
can — 

‘  descry 

Sardinia’s  snowy  mountain  tops 
Fringing  the  southern  sky,’ 

as  Macaulay  sings,  on  the  authority  of  the  eyes  of  Strabo,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  his  own*,  yet  a  few  hours’  sail  from  the  coast  of  Tus¬ 
cany  or  the  Campagna,  will  bring  its  romantic  outlines  full  in  view. 
Notwithstanding  which,  it  is  less  visited  and  described  than  several 
islets  of  the  Pacific.  While  her  sister  Sicily  forms  an  essential  part 
of  the  steamboat  tour  of  the  Mediterranean,  Sardinia  is  left  to 
the  tunny  fishermen  and  coral  divers.  She  has  indeed  great  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  point  of  adventitious  interest.  She  has  no  art,  no 
literature,  and  the  dullest  and  most  obscure  of  histories.  To 
the  stores  of  memory  accumulated  in  the  mind  of  ordinary  stu¬ 
dents  she  has  contributed  absolutely  nothing.  We  question 
whether  one  in  a  hundred  of  our  own  readers  has  ever  heard  of 


•  Cramer,  in  his  ‘  Description  of  Ancient  Italy,’  has  also  trusted 
to  Strabo’s  personal  observation.  If  the  great-  geographer  did  not 
begin  his  gigantic  work  till  he  was  eighty-three  years  old,  and  wrote 
at  all  from  memory,  he  may  have  made  some  confusion  with  the 
snowy  Apennines  almve  the  gulf  of  Spezia.  But  the  island  of  Elba 
lies  opposite  Piombino,  and  eficctually  shuts  out  Sardinia,  even  if  it 
were  within  visible  distance.  See  Dennis’s  *  Cities  and  Cemeteries 
‘  of  Etruria,’  ii.  239. 
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the  achievements,  or  even  the  name,  of  a  single  native  Sardinian.* 
No  one.  In  short,  who  Is  not,  like  Mr.  Tyndale,  surfeited  with 
wanderings  in  the  beaten  tracks  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Levant, 
Is  likely  to  feel  tempted  to  linger  In  this  dull  half-way  house 
between  those  great  objects  of  traveL 

Yet  if  nature  alone  could  compensate  for  the  want  of  more 
fikshlonable  attractions,  or  If  there  was  In  reality  among  Medi¬ 
terranean  tourists  half  that  love  for  her  unadorned  beauties 
which  they  are  usually  so  zealous  in  professing,  this  great 
island  would  not  remiun  thus  unexplored.  For  in  this  respect, 
it  may  well  assume  even  to  outvie  its  more  celebrated  rivals.  It 
presents  at  the  present  day,  thanks  to  a  thin  population  and  un¬ 
commercial  habits,' the  aspect  which  over-cultivated  Italy,  or  the 
exhausted  shores  of  Sicily  and  Greece,  might  have  exhibited  in 
the  days  of  their  pristine  freshness.  It  is  clad  in  that  luxuriant 
natural  vegetation  which  has  for  ages  disappeared  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  coasts ;  that  lovely,  though  bastard,  vegetation  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  which  has  few  distinct  types  of  its  own,  and 
displays  the  forms  of  the  north  in  the  huge  deciduous  oaks  and 
chesnuts  of  its  mountains,  mingled  with  the  cosmopolite  pine, 
and  the  palms  and  cacti  of  the  tropics.  Sardinia  was  never  a 
populous  country ;  and  has  now  scarcely  half  a  million  of  in¬ 
habitants,  on  a  surface  as  extensive  as  that  of  Sicily.  One-fifth 
of  its  surface  is  forest;  but  the  forests  are  contiguous  to 
luxuriant  plains,  still,  from  unhealthiness  and  other  causes,  in  a 
state  of  nature.  The  traveller  in  many  parts  passes  for  days 
over  what  Mr.  Tyndale  terms  *  a  continuous  wilderness  of  forests 

*  and  flowers,’  whole  districts  being  ‘  blanched’  with  the  blossoms 
of  the  richest  kinds  of  cistus,  which  reminded  him  of  *  the 
‘  extravagant  prices  given  during  the  winter  seasons  at  Paris 
‘  for  a  single  bouquet  of  this  plant  —  nearly  as  many  francs  as 

*  would  purchase  an  entire  acre  of  Ixmd  in  the  district  Gallura.’ 
The  aspect  of  the  island  is  such  as  we  may  almost  fancy  the 
shores  of  Italy  to  have  presented  to  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
or  the  fugitives  from  Troy. 

Travellers  of  another  class,  or  of  the  same  class,  for  the  pur¬ 
suits  have  much  in  common,  will  hear  with  satisfaction  that 
these  solitary  regions  are  full  of  the  wilder  varieties  of  game. 
The  wild  boar  and  deer,  and  the  problematic  *  moufflon  ’  of  Sar- 

•  We  are  compelled  to  strike  off  one  name  from  Mr.  Tyndale’s 
scanty  list,  and  at  the  same  time  rescue  the  memory  of  a  hero  from 
a  suspicion  of  inconstancy.  ‘  Emma  Lionna,’  Nelson’s  reputed  passion 
—whom  Mr.  Tyndale  calls  the  ‘  belle  of  the  island’ — a  popular  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  Mediterranean,— and  whose  birth  is  equally  claimed  as 
an  honour  by  Sicily,  is  only  the  double  of  Lady  Hamilton  herself. 
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dinia,  still  abound  in  the  woods.  The  marshy  plains  of  the 
south  are  frequented,  not  only  by  qutuls  and  snipes,  but  by 
multitudes  of  wild  swans,  cormorants,  herons,  and  other  water- 
birds  ;  and  in  September  the  sky  at  Cagliari  seems  dotted  with 

*  clouds  of  living  fire,’  as  the  wedge-shaped  phalanxes  of  the 
flamingoes  arrive  in  close  array  from  the  south.  The  numbers 
of  these  birds  congregated  at  one  time  on  the  Stagni,  near  Cag¬ 
liari,  have  been  estimated  at  between  two  and  three  hundr^ 
thousand.  But  the  flamingo  does  not  appear  to  maintun  in  Sar¬ 
dinia  the  culinary  reputation  which  it  enjoyed  among  those 
eccentric  gourmands^  the  Romans.  Cetti,  the  naturalist,  gallantly 
ventured  on  the  tongues  of  a  brace  of  flamingoes,  though  unpro¬ 
vided  with  the  sauce  which  Apicius  invented  for  them; — but  the 
result  was  unsatisfactory.  Although  they  were  only  mouthfuls, 
he  says,  *  m’  accorsi  che  andava  a  dare  gran  lavoro  alio  stomaco 

*  per  questa  notte.’  *  The  Sardinians,  however,  use  the  shank 
bones  to  make  their  flageolets,  or  ‘  launeddu ;  ’  thus  illustrating 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word  ‘  Tibia.’ 

The  following  specimen  of  a  travelling  party’s  dinner,  and 
its  prices,  may  serve  to  show  that  such  primitive  enjoyments 
may  yet  be  obtained  by  those  who  relish  them,  without  crossing 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi :  — 

‘  Three  lbs.  of  eels,  or  any  other  fish,  A\d. ;  a  whole  lamb,  Is.  3^. ; 
half  a  wild  boar,  small,  2s. ;  twelve  eggs,  2^^. ;  two  quarts  of  wine, 
2\d. ;  a  pound  of  cheese,  2^. ;  amounting  to  4s.  3^’  i 

‘  This  my  Sarde  carte  a  manger  was  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
dinner  and  supper  of  my  two  servants,  my  extra  guide,  and  myself. 
My  kitchen  and  dining  room  were  furnished  au  naturel,  and  the 
routine  is  as  follows.  The  first  thing  on  halting  for  the  mid-day’s  rest, 
having  taken  off  baggage  and  saddles,  and  turned  the  horses  loose  to 
graze,  no  matter  where — is  to  cut  a  quantity  of  fire-wood,  the  arbutua 
cistus,  lavender,  myrtle,  and  thyme  being  selected  for  the  delicious 
flavour  they  give  to  the  meat.  The  live  ashes  are  made  into  a  pile 
of  about  eighteen  inches  high  and  two  feet  square,  with  a  stone  at 
each  comer,  supporting  four  long  horizontal  arbutus  stakes,  on  which 
the  lamb  and  wild  bw  are  spitted.  These  are  occasionally  turned 
and  put  diagonally  across  the  embers,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  meat 
are  well  roasted;  and  while  this  operation  is  going  on,  the  small 
travelling  frying-pan  turns  out  the  fish  and  omelet.  The  wine  is 
already  iced  in  the  cold  transparent  stream  flowing  close  by:  the 
green  grass  table-cloth  is  already  laid :  the  mountain  air  and  seven 
hours’  ride  serve  in  lieu  of  the  sauce  en  matehtte  and  attx  tomates 
for  the  meats,  and  the  perfume  from  the  ashes  supplies  the  d  la 
vanille  for  the  omelet”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  23.) 


•*  Vol.  iii.  p.  92. 
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The  early  history  of  Sardinia  is,  if  possible,  even  more  mys¬ 
terious  and  confused  than  that  of  the  other  islands  and  peninsulas 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  its  own  peculiar  monuments,  the 
so-called  ‘  Noraghe,’  ancient  tombs,  temples,  houses,  or  for¬ 
tresses,  whichever  they  may  be ;  which  are  as  great  a  puzzle  to 
the  Italian  antiquaries  as  the  round  towers  of  Ireland  to  our 
own,  and  are  much  more  surprising,  from  their  great  numbers  and 
envious  •  architecture.  When  tolerably  perfect,  a  *  Noraghe  ’ 
consists  of  a  central  conical  building,  containing  two  or  more 
vaulted  chambers,  each  forming  a  separate  story,  with  wings  or 
side  chambers  of  similar  constniction  attached  to  it.  The  name 
has  been  variously  derived,  but  certainly  bears  a  suspicious  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  of  ‘  Norax,’  the  leader  of  the  Iberian  colonists 
of  Sardinia  according  to  Fausanias,  and  whom  modern  antiqua¬ 
ries  identify  with  ‘  Father  Sardus,’  the  fabulous  first  inhabitant 
of  the  island.  ‘  Nothing  like  them,’  says  Mr.  Tyndale,  ‘  has 

*  been  discovered  any  where  else,  except  some  equally  problema- 

*  tical  remains  of  antiquity  in  Minorca.’  But  to  our  minds  the 
description  of  them  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  given 
by  ancient  writers  of  some  Etruscan  monuments,  and  partially 
confirmed  by  their  disinterred  remains.  The  unlearned  reader 
will  find  translated  for  him  by  Mr.  Dennis,  Varro’s  strange 
account  of  the  tomb  of  Porsena  at  Clusium ;  so  strange,  that 
Niebuhr,  after  his  fashion,  set  it  down  without  hesitation  as  a 
‘myth;’  while,  as  if  to  show  the  vanity  of  the  great  scholar’s 
a  priori  reasonings,  recent  inquirers  have  detected,  piece  by 
piece,  counterparts  of  almost  every  particular  of  Varro’s  spe¬ 
cification,  in  their  researches  among  the  buried  cities  of  Etruria. 
Now  this  stupendous  mausoleum  seems  to  have  been  very  like 
a  gigantic  Noraghe ;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  traditions  of 
the  Sarde  peasantry,  who  certainly  never  heard  of  Porsena  or 
of  Varro,  preserve  the  memory  of  a  point  of  similarity  to  what 
seems  at  first  sight  the  most  fabulous  item  in  the  Roman’s  de- 
sciiption.  ‘  Each  pyramid  of  the  tomb  of  Porsena,’  he  says, 
‘  supported  a  brazen  circle  or  petasus,  from  which  bells  hung.’ 
Now  Mr.  Tyndale  (who  has  no  suspicion  of  the  analogy,  and  is 
therefore  quite  a  fair  witness  for  the  purpose)  says,  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  report,  *  in  some  Noraghe  a  metal  ring  is  suspended  from 
‘  the  apex ;  but  the  fact  is  yet  to  be  prov^ ;  and  the  current 
‘  belief  of  the  peasants  is,  as  a  Sarde  author  has  observed,  like 
‘  that  entertained  by  them  of  the  existence  of  spirits  in  these 
‘  buildings  :  “  che  come  gli  spettri,  si  veggono,  e  non  si  lasciano 
“  ‘  toccare.”’  (Vol.  i.  p.  112.) 

However  this  may  be,  the  extraordinary  number  of  these 
buildings  seems  to  prove  conclusively,  that  they  must  have  been 
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either  dwellings  or  sepulchres.  There  are  said  to  be  more  than 
3000  still  in  existence,  whole  or  in  ruins ;  and  when  it  is  consi¬ 
dered,  what  an  incalculable  number  must  probably  have  been 
demolished  for  the  daily  uses  of  the  peasantry  during  at  least 
2000  years — for  at  that  distance  of  time,  ancient  writers,  Aris¬ 
totle  among  others,  had  already  mentioned  them  as  objects  of  im¬ 
penetrable  antiquity, — it  seems  plain  that  their  original  multitude 
must  have  far  exceeded  anything  which  could  well  be  required 
for  purposes  of  religion  or  of  defence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
circumstance  that  they  are  often  found  near  ancient  burying 
places,  of  a  singular  and  uniform  construction  {sepolture  de  is 
gigantes'),  seems  to  argue  that  the  Noraghe  themselves  were  not 
sepulchral.  Beyond  these  faint  indications,  all  is  mere  conjec¬ 
ture  ;  and  Mr.  Tyndalc’s  Canaanitish  theory,  the  chosen  hobby 
of  British  antiquaries,  may  probably  pass  muster  quite  as  fairly 
as  the  Pelasgic,  Iberian,  and  Carthaginian  doctrines,  which  find 
more  favour  in  general  among  Italian  philosophers.  Perhaps 
not  the  least  plausible  conjecture  is  that,  which  imagines  them 
to  have  been  the  dwellings  of  the  primaeval  shepherd  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  living  apart  from  each  other  in  patriarchal  state, 
like  the  Cyclopes  of  Sicily :  — 

‘  High  upon  hills,  or  airy  cliffs,  they  dwell. 

Or  deep  in  caves  whose  entrance  leads  to  hell ; 

Each  rules  his  race,  his  neighbours  not  his  care. 

Heedless  of  others,  to  his  own  severe.’ 

Neither  under  Carthaginian  nor  Boman  supremacy  did  Sar¬ 
dinia  ever  attain  to  marked  prosperity  or  celebrity.  It  was 
chiefly  famous  among  the  Romans  for  its  fertility  and  unwhole¬ 
someness;  both  of  which  qualities  eminently  distinguish  it  to 
the  present  day.  The  *  intemperie,’  the  fever-and-ague  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  regularly  desolates  the  plains  and  low  valleys  during  the 
hot  season.  All  sorts  of  conjectures  as  to  its  origin  are  rife 
among  physicians  and  natural  historians ;  many  of  whom,  as  in 
continental  Italy,  seem  to  attach  unnecessary  mystery  to  this 
peculiarity  of  climate,  as  a  kind  of  excuse  for  the  indolence  of 
the  community  whidh  suffers  by  it.  Now,  although  the  causes 
which  regulate  the  local  distribution  of  the  ‘  aria  cattiva,’  as  well 
as  those  which  aggravate  or  remove  it,  are  unquestionably  capri¬ 
cious,  yet,  in  the  main,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in 
Sardinia,  as  elsewhere,  it  yields  to  drainage  and  cultivation. 

The  ‘  Sardonic  smile,’  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  baflBes  re¬ 
search  much  more  than  the  ‘  intemperie;’  nor  have  modem  phy¬ 
siologists  thrown  any  light  on  the  nature  of  the  deleterious 
plant  which  produces  it. 
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*  spiacevole  e  villana, 

La  qoal  gustata  senza  fallo  uccide : 

£  cosi  come  e  rea  e  molto  strana ; 

Che  'n  forma  propria  d’  uomo  quando  ride 
Gli  Gambia  il  volto,  e  scuopre  alquanto  i  denti ; 

Si  fatto  morto  giam  mai  non  si  vide.’ 

The  tradition,  at  least,  seems  still  to  survive  in  the  country  ; 
and  Mr.  Tyndale  adduces  some  evidence  io  show  that  the 

*  ranunculus  sceleratus  *  was  the  herb  to  which  these  exa^erated 
qualities  were  ascribed. .  Some  insular  antiquaries  have  found  a 
different  solution  of  the  ancient  proverb.  The  ancient  Sar¬ 
dinians,  they  say,  like  many  barbarous  tribes,  used  to  get  rid  of 
their  relations  in  extreme  old  age  by  throwing  them  ^ive  into 
deep  pits ;  which  attention  it  was  the  fashion  for  the  venerable 
objects  of  it  to  receive  with  great  expressions  of  delight :  whence 
the  saying  of  a  Sardinian  laugh  —  vulgd,  laughing  on  the  wrong 
side  of  one’s  mouth.  It  seems  to  us  not  impossible  that  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  may  have  been  a  result  of  the  effects  of  ‘  intemperie,’ 
working  on  weak  constitutions  and  in  circumstances  favourable 
to  physical  depression  —  like  the  epidemic  chorea,  and  similar 
complmnts,  of  which  such  strange  accounts  are  read  in  medical 
books.  Mr.  Tyndale  mentions  another  nervous  affection,  pos¬ 
sibly  of  the  same  family,  as  not  uncommon  in  the  unhealthy 
parts  of  the  island.  This  is  the  *  timoria  ’  (voL  ii.  p.  246.),  —  a 

*  violent  panic  terror,  with  prostration  of  strength  and  spirits,’ 
which  the  force  of  the  patient’s  imagination,  infected  with  the 
popular  belief  on  the  subject,  attributes  to  some  particular  person 
or  object  as  its  exciting  cause.  The  same  notion  prevails  in 
Sicily,  where  the  complaint  is  called  *  lo  scanto.’  Of  course  it  is 
regarded  as  of  ma^cal  origin;  and  the  Sardinian  popular  remedies 
are  of  so  disagreeable  a  kind  that  it  may  suffice  to  refer  those 
who  are  curious  in  such  matters  to  Mr.  Tyndale’s  account  of 
them. 

The  mountain  districts  of  the  interior  of  Sardinia  held  out 
against  the  Romans,  as  they  have  held  out  agunst  modem  d- 
vilisation  and  centralised  government  almost  to  the  present  day. 
The  wildest  region  is  that  round  the  highest  mountain  of  the 
island  Gennargentu  (Janua  Argenti,  the  Silver  Gate  or  pass). 
Here  Hampsicoras,  the  only  native  Sardinian  hero,  maintained 
the  Carthafflnian  cause  with  great  pertinacity  against  the  con¬ 
quering  republic ;  nor  were  Im  countrymen  ever  fully  subdued, 
— though  put  down  for  the  time  with  great  slaughter  by  Tiberius 
Gracchus.  The  same  mountaineers  held  out  for  many  years 
against,  and  at  last  repulsed,  the  troops  of  Justinian;  and  it 
was  at  this  time  they  are  said  to  have  acquired  their  name  of 
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Barbaraclni  (Barbarians),  from  their  language,  unknown  to  the 
Greeks.  The  district  is  still  called  La  Barbagia.  Mr.  Tyn- 
dale  says  the  Barbaracenes  became  Christian  under  Gregory 
the  Great ;  but  their  conversion  must  have  been  very  incom¬ 
plete  ;  for  the  author  of  the  *  Dittamondo’  speaks  of  them  as 
retiuning  their  Paganism  and  their  barbarous  hmguage  700  years 
later.  ' 

*  lo  viddi,  che  mi  parve  maraviglia, 

Una  gente  ch’  alcuno  non  1'  intende, 

Ne  essi  sanno  quel  ch’  oltri  bisbiglia. 

Quel  che  sia  cresma  e  battesmo  non  sanno : 

Le  Barbace  gl’  e  detto  ’n  lor  paese : 

In  sicura  montagna  e  forte  stanno.’ 

La  Barbagia  and  the  neighbouring  district  of  Ogliastro,  are  to 
this  day  the  most  uncivilised  and  thoroughly  Sardinian  quarters 
of  the  island.  Here  the  mountains  are  occupied  by  *  banditi* 
or  *fuorusciti;’  not  banditti,  however,  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  word,  but  gentlemen  who  have  fallen  out  with  the  law  for 
various  reasons,  chiefly  connected  with  the  fearful  vendeitay 
which  here,  as  in  Corsica,  lasts  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  literally  depopulates  whole  villages  and  parishes;  for  no 
member  of  a  clan  subject  to  a  vendetta  is  safe,  until  the  original 
offence  has  been  purged  by  some  of  the  methods  reagnis^  by 
the  unwritten  Lynch  law  of  the  island.  The  king,  the  monks, 
and  the  fuoruaciti,  all  take  tythe  of  the  peasant,  and  have  each 
a  prior  clmm  on  his  little  harvest.  At  Fonni,  a  town  of  3000 
souls,  Mr.  Tyndale  found  forty-six  ecclesiastics,  thirty  ‘  acknow- 
*  ledged*  fuorusciti,  with  a  similar .  conjecturtd  niunber  of  un¬ 
acknowledged  ones;  and,  in  addition,  six  lawyers.  Of  the 
whole  Fonnese  population,  one  in  fifty-seven  could  read  and 
write.  But  the  exactions  under  which  these  people  live,  though 
of  course  much  complained  of,  do  not  seem  to  be  very  severe  in 
the  solitary  and  outlying  districts.  The  Fonnesi,  like  other 
peasantry  similarly  circumstanced,  appear  to  live  in  tolerable 
though  rude  affluence. 

After  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune  under  the  Greeks,  Van¬ 
dals,  and  Goths,  Sardinia  was  overrun  by  the  Saracens,  and 
finally  rescued  from  them  by  the  Pisans  and  Genoese  in  the 
beginning  of  the  1  Ith  century.  The  few  buildings  of  the  middle 
ages  extant  in  the  island  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  of  Pisan 
foundation ;  and  are  decorated  with  those  doggerel  Leonine  in¬ 
scriptions  in  which  Tuscan  taste  was  particularly  fond  of  dis¬ 
playing  itself,  just  before  the  ‘.vulgar  language’  began  to  be 
reduc^  to  writing.  The  institution  of  the  Sa^e  ‘  judges,’  the 
moat  peculiar  feature  in  the  history  of  the  island,  is  commonly 
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attributed  to  the  Pisans.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  *  judges’ 
are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  times  of  Gregory  the  Great.  The 
reader  will  find  the  history  of  the  title  in  a  special  chapter  in 
Mr.  Tyndale’s  appendix.  The  island  was  divided  into  four 

*  giudicatL’  The  judges  were  not  only  what  their  name  imports, 
but  in  fact  kings  of  these  provinces.  Their  title  was  hereditary, 
descendible  to  females;  and  many  ‘  giudicesse’  reigned  on  dif¬ 
ferent  occasions  in  the  island.'  Sometimes  appointed  by  the 
Pisans,  sometimes  their  feudal  vassals,  and  sometimes  at  war 
with  them,  the  judges  exercised  a  considerable  share  in  the 
sovereignty,  untU  the  Pisans  transferred  the  island  to  Aragon  in 
1324. 

Under  the  Aragonese  Kings  we  find  a  complete  feudal  system 
established.  The  ‘  Stamenti,’  or  feudal  ‘  Estates,’  were  convoked 
by  Peter  the  Ceremonious,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  after  the 
model  of  those  of  Aragon.  Sardinia  from  thenceforward  formed 
a  part  of  the  great  Spanish  monarchy ;  until  the  grand  plucking 
of  the  feathers  of  the  double  eagle  which  took  pl^  at  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  By  the  first  draft  of  that  treaty  it  was  assigned  to 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria ;  afterwards  it  formed  part  of  the  share 
of  the  Spanish  dominions  allotted  to  the  Emperor. 

Victor  Amadeus  the  Second,  then  Duke  of  Savoy,  had  even 
more  than  the  inconstancy  which  has  been  sometimes  attributed 
to  his  House  in  contracting  and  breaking  political  engagements. 
‘Nul  prince,’  says  Voltaire  of  him,  ‘ne  prenait  plutot  son 

*  parti,  quand  il  s’agissait  de  roropre  ses  engagemens  pour  ses 
‘  interets.’  It  must,  however,  be  confes^  that  a  prince 
hemmed  in  between  Louis  tbc  Fourteenth,  Spain,  and  the 
Empire,  could  ill  afford  to  be  over-scrupulous  in  such  matters. 
He  was  one  of  those  bold  calculators  who  keep  the  highest  aims 
deliberately  in  view,  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  ever  ready 
to  seize  the  momentary  chance  afforded  by  every  turn  of  the 
game.  According  to  an  early  Whig  draft  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  he  was  to  have  had  Sptun  and  the  Indies;  and  it  is 
said  that  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  him,  in  that  capacity, 
and  the  Queen  of  England,  were  ready  signed.  But  the  accession 
of  the  Tory  party  to  power  dissipated  his  magnificent  visions. 
Instead  of  Spmn,  he  got  Sicily  for  his  share.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  this  cession  of  Sicily  was  afterwards  made  the  ground 
of  a  distinct  article  of  impeachment  against  Harley,  as  an  injury 
done  to  our  Austrian  ally. 

King  Victor  Amadeus  celebrated  his  coronation  at  Palermo, 
on  St.  Thomas’s  Day,  1714,  with  a  pomp  of  which  the  Sicilian 
annals  had  hitherto  ufiforded  no  precedent.  The  nation,  so  long 
oppressed  by  Spanish  dominion,  seemed  to  welcome  the  arrival 
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of  a  native  Italian  prince,  with  one  of  those  treacherous  bursts  of 
popular  feeling,  which  have  so  often  heralded  abortive  attempts  at 
independence  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  But  in  gaining  his 
island,  Victor  Amadeus  acquired  also  a  lawsuit  with  the  Pope. 
As  Voltaire  recounts  the  story,  after  his  sarcastic  fashion  of  de¬ 
ducing  great  events  from  little  causes,  a  basket  of  green  peas  pro¬ 
duced  one  of  the  most  serious  conflicts  which  have  taken  place 
of  late  times  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  powers. 
The  question  whether  vegetables  raised  in  the  Archbi^op  of 
Lipau’s  garden  should  pay  a  market  toll  in  the  hands  of  a  pur¬ 
chaser,  ably  ventilated  by  the  Sicilian  lawyers  and  churchmen, 
drew  after  it  the  whole  disputed  subject  of  ecclesiastical  exemp¬ 
tions;  set  the  tribunal  of  the  monarchy  in  opposition  to  the 
bishops,  the  Pope  agmnst  the  tribunal,  and  ultimately  brought 
an  interdict  on  the  greater  part  of  the  island.  Victor  Amadeus 
discovered,  as  many  sovereigns  have  found  before  and  since,  that 
a  mere  diplomatic  title  to  a  kingdom  is  very  far  from  conferring 
what  the  most  ancient  hereditary  right,  the  most  rooted  nationtd 
attachment,  can  scarcely  give — power  to  engage  in  battle  with 
the  Church.  Almost  before  the  negotiators  of  Utrecht  had 
closed  their  business  and  reached  their  homes,  he  felt  his  island 
slipping  away  from  under  his  feet.  It  was  said  that  he  cor¬ 
responded  underhand  with  Alberoni,  and  that  it  was  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  fact  which  caused  him  to  be  altogether  abandoned 
by  the  parties  who  concluded  the  Triple  Alliance.  However 
this  may  be,  he  left  the  island  in  1718,  with  scarcely  a  recollec¬ 
tion  of  his  brief  pageant  of  royalty,  to  be  once  more  the  battle¬ 
field  of  Spain  and  Austria,  and  to  be  finally  disposed  of  by  the 
victorious  fleet  of  England.  Sardinia  was  ultimately  conceded 
to  Victor  Amadeus,  in  exchange  for  Sicily  —  perhaps  the  only 
negotiation,  says  Lord  Mahon,  which  the  House  of  Savoy  had 
ever  yet  carried  on  without  extracting  from  it  some  advantage. 
It  was  undoubtedly  a  poor  acquisition.  It  was  no  loss  to  the 
empire,  as  the  Sardinian  historian  of  these  transactions  candidly 
avows,  and  no  grin  to  the  conqueror;  but  it  enabled  him  to 
retain  his  station  among  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  —  a  dis¬ 
tinction  long  and  eagerly  coveted  by  the  House  of  Savoy,  whose 
Oriental  titles  had  never  been  recognised  by  European  diplo¬ 
macy  ; — for  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  was  contested  by  V enice,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  by  Naples. 

Ever  since  that  time  the  name  of  the  island  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  that  of  the  celebrated  family  which  wears  its  crown. 
Mr.  Tyndale’s  chapter  on  its  genealogy,  though  slight  and  de¬ 
ficient  in  particularity,  will  not  be  found  without  interest  at  a 
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time  Tvlien  the  course  of  events  has  once  more  invested  its 
fortunes  with  European  importance. 

Few  distinct  episodes  in  European  history  are  read  with  more  of 
that  peculiar  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  contemplation  of  dif¬ 
ficulties  overcome,  a  strong  policy  conrageotisly  and  successfully 
pursued,  adversity  patiently  borne,  and  success  converted  into  the 
insurance  of  future  successes,  than  the  narrative  of  the  gradual 
advance  of  the  Piedmontese  monarchy,  the  Prussia  of  Southern 
Europe.  The  greatness  which  may  be  achieved  with  small 
means,  through  unity  of  purpose  and  the  steady  adherence  to 
certain  politic  maxims,  was  never  more  fully  exemplified  than 
in  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  such  as  it  was  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  first  revolution.  The  historian  Botta,  when  speaking  of 
it,  uses  a  comparison  strange  to  our  ears,  but  not  so  to  those  of 
an  Italian  versed  in  the  ann^s  of  his  own  country,  for  whom  the 
word  Republic  has  scarcely  yet  acquired  its  latest  meaning,  or 
become  a  mere  synonym  of  democracy.  From  various  causes, 
he  says,  *  procedette  in  quello  state  una  opinione  generale  stabili, 

*  che  da  generazione  in  generazione  propagandosi,  rend^  questa 

*  monarchia  somigliante  alle  republiche,  nelle  qusdi,  se  cangiano 

*  gli  uomini,  non  cangiano  le  massime,  ne  le  opinioni.’  Much 
must  be  attributed  to  the  position  of  the  monarchy.  For  eight 
hundred  years  it  has  maintained  its  position,  like  Castle  Dan¬ 
gerous  on  the  Scottish  marches,  a  stronghold  fixed  on  narrow 
and  precarious  ground  between  the  greatest  monarchies  of 
Europe. 

‘  E  di  prisco  valor  ripiena  e  calda. 

La  Regina  dell’  Alpi  in  sull’  entrata 
Fonsi  d’  Italia,  e  tiensi  ferma  e  salda.* 

But  this  peculiarity  of  political  situation  has  been,  singularly 
enough,  coupled  with  a  force  of  character  almost  unique  in  the 
reigning  house  itself;  which  in  all  that  space  of  time  has  fur¬ 
nished  a  succession  of  men  fit  to  underlie  the  conduct  of  so 
difiicult  a  government :  men  of  energy,  counsel,  and  parsimony 
for  the  most  part,  and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  renowned 
for  personal  bravery.  The  problematic  motto  of  the  Green 
Count  of  Savoy,  fert,  which  has  puzzled  the  brmns  of  so  many 
generations  of  Piedmontese  antiquaries,  mi^ht  well  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  expressing  at  once  the  patient  qualities  of  the  Savoyard 
people,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  dynasty ;  not  to 
be  shaken  by  adverse  fortune ;  —  enduring  all  things,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  hoping  all  things. 

For  the  traditional  ambition  of  the  House  of  Savoy  is  closely 
connected  with  these  its  traditional  virtues.  It  has  been  in¬ 
volved  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  quarrels  of  France, 
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the  Empire,  SpAin,  and  Austria :  courted  on  all  sides  with  lavish 
promises  and  the  moet  tempting  baits  of  aggrandisement  Its 
princes,  themselves  connected  by  repeated  intermarriage  with 
the  greatest  houses,  have  lived  like  poor  nobles  introduced  by 
family  connexion  into  the  mansions  of  great  and  wealthy  spend¬ 
thrifts:  and  the  personal  superiority  which  so  many  of  them 
have  possessed  over  the  cotemporary  sovereigns  of  ^e  greater 
monarchies,  in  whose  counsels  of  peace  and  war  they. were 
called  to  share,  has  often  instigated  them  to  the  achievement 
of  greatness  at  the  expense  of  wealthier  but  less  able  allies. 
Constantly,  also,  has  the  very  existence  of  the  House  itself,  as 
an  independent  power,  hung  on  one  scale,  its  aggrandisement 
on  the  other.  Many  a  conquest  of  the  House  of  Savoy 'has 
been  a  mere  alternative  for  annihilation. 

But  the  temptation,  however  natural,  was  not  without  its 
evil  effects.  And  accordingly  the  whole  history  of  the  family 
is  full  of  the  most  visionary  attempts  at  greatness,  alternating 
with  the  labours  of  that  patient  and  persevering  industry  which 
builds  up  real  power.  If  the  House  of  Savoy  will  accept  of 
another  illustration,  less  flattering  than  the  last :  its  stor}’’  often 
reminds  us  of  that  of  a  second-rate  gambler,  of  small  means  and 
singular  perseverance,  who  is  accidentally  admitted  into  the  com¬ 
pany  of  deep'  players  — ■  and  whose  days  are  spent  in  sedulously 
scraping  tocher  means  enough  to  venture  on  an  oecasion^ 
throw  for  some  great  stake,  to  hold  which  seems  disproportionate 
to  his  ability,  while  to  lose  it  is  utter  be^ary. 

Strangely  varied  have  been  these  daring  ventures,  as  we  trace 
the  fortunes  of  the  house  through  the  changes  and  vicissitudes 
of  modem  European  history.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
prevailing  fancy  or  absorbing  interest  of  an  age,  we  are  eertain 
to  find  the  dynasty  of  Savoy  deeply  engaged  in  it,  and  foremost, 
when  practicable,  to  derive  advantage  from  it.  It  has  mixed  itself 
up  with  the  foreign  plans  and  internal  revolutions  of  France 
and  Spain  for  many  generations;  has  not  been  without  its  influ¬ 
ence,  at  various  times,  on  the  fate  of  the  empire ;  and  once  even 
furnished  remote  England  with  a  prime  minister,  in  the  person 
of  Count  Peter,  commonly  called  the  Little  Charlemagne, — the 
same  who  built  the  Savoy  in  London,  and  the  Castle  of  ChiUon 
in  Switzerland.  "When  chivalry  was  in  its  zenith,  the  Grreen 
Count  and  the  Red  Count  were  the  recognised  leaders  of  the 
chivalrous  follies  of  the  day.  When  the  crusading  spirit  per¬ 
vaded  Europe,  the  house  of  Savo^  became  involved  in  Oriental 
politics  —  carving  out  nominal  kingdoms  and  principalities  for 
itself  in  the  Levant,  and  reigning  over  the  phantom  realms  of 
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Achfua,  Cyprus,  and  Jerusalem.  When  Church  questions 
got  uppermost,  it  plunged  zealously  into  the  religious  quarrels 
of  the  age.  It  h^  furnished  one  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Boniface)  and  one  pope  of  questionable  legitimacy  (Felix  the 
Fifth).  When  European  politics  assumed  their  modern  form  in 
the  16th  century,  and  territorial  conquest  became  the  passion 
of  potentates,  it  entered  boldly  on  that  career  of  active  partizan- 
ship  in  the  great  continental  quarrels,  in  which  it  has  ever  since 
played  a  part  so  far  beyond  its  apparent  power. 

It  is,  however,  without  sufficient  diserimination  that  this 
career  is  represented  as  a  continual  progress,  and  that  its  steady 
jwlicy  of  aggrandisement  is  imagined  to  have  met  with  uninter- 
rupt^  success.  It  is  forgotten  how  many  of  its  most  daring 
schemes  have  entirely  failed ;  how  many  of  its  more  practicable 
projects,  formed  centuries  ago,  remain  unaccomplished;  how 
often  the  obstinate  valour  of  its  Alpine  soldiery  has  been  wasted 
on  adventures,  in  which  neither  they  nor  their  leaders  had  any 
substantial  interest ;  and  how  often,  after  all,  the  House  has  been 
rescued  in  extremity  by  the  forbearance  or  policy  of  more 
powerful  neighbours,  who  might  have  extinguished  it  and  its 
lofty  pretensions  for  ever.  Too  many  of  its  sovereigns  have  had 
occasion  to  bemoan  themselves  in  language  like  that  of  Duke 
Lewis  to  his  daughter-in-law,  Charlotte  of  Lusignan,  when  she 
came  to  plead  for  assistance  in  her  hopeless  contest  against 
James  the  Bastard :  ‘  Sabaudiam  exhauriit  Cyprus.  Quicquid 

*  pinguedinis  fuit  ad  vos  transiit.  Vacua  provincia  est.  Vos 

*  in  Cypro  regnum  perdidistis,  et  nos  propediem  in  Sabaudia 

*  carituri  sumus  imperio.’  In  contemplating  the  great  increase 
of  the  Piedmontese  dominions  on  the  side  of  Italy,  we  are  apt 
to  forget  counterbalancing  losses  on  that  of  France.  Before  the 
Reformation,  the  fiefs  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  their  vassals  ex¬ 
tended  far  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone, — over 
Bresse  and  Gex,  great  part  of  the  Jura,  and  all  French  Switzer¬ 
land.  In  the  magnificent  view  which  they  commanded  from 
their  domain  at  Ripaille  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  there  was 
scarcely  a  point  which  was  not  either  their  own  or  held  by  some 
feudal  dependant  It  is  probable  that  the  subsequent  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  their  descendants  on  the  side  of  Piedmont,  prior  to  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  scarcely  compensated,  in  actual  value,  for  the 
French  provinces  which  they  had  lost  And  even  now,  con¬ 
sidering  the  relative  increase  of  the  French  and  Austrian  monar¬ 
chies,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  probably,  occupies  a  less  important 
position  in  Europe  than  the  dukes  of  Savoy  held  when  their 
dominions  extended  from  Nice  nearly  to  Ch^ons-sur- Saone ; 
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and  when  the  Spanish  proverb  ran,  *  There  is  only  one  King’ 
(Sprun),  *  one  Duke’  (Savoy),  *  and  one  Count’  (Orange).* 

The  reign  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  the  duke  thus  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Spaniards  (1553 — 1580),  may  perliaps  be  taken  as  the 
critical  point  in  the  history  of  his  dynasty,  when  its  centre  of 
gravity  was  transferred  from  one  side  of  the  Alps  to  the  other. 
He  was  the  first  duke  in  whose  household  Italian  was  cojnmonly 
spoken — French  having  been  exclusively  the  language  of  the 
court  of  his  ancestors.  He  seems  first  to  have  recognised  the 
policy  of  setting  his  back  to  the  Alps  and  his  face  to  the  East ; 
to  have  understood  that  his  dominion  must  gradually  recede  on 
the  one  hand  before  the  advancing  power  of  France,  but  that 
Upper  Italy  was  the  ‘  artichoke,’  according  to  the  saying  we  have 
elsewhere  quoted,  which  the  House  of  Savoy  was  destined  to 
pull  leaf  by  leaf.  But  Emanuel  Philibert  was  in  truth  one  of  the 
greatest  among  those  remarkable  princes  of  the  16th  century, — 
the  men  of  transition,  whose  habits  and  education  were  those  of 
the  mailed  knights  of  the  Middle  Ages,  while  their  political  views 
were  framed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  time  of  printing  and  gun¬ 
powder.  His  contemporaries  chiefly  admired  him  for  his  chival¬ 
rous  qualities  of  personal  valour  and  his  extraordinary  bodily 
strength  f;  but  there  were  some  among  them,  such  as  the  saga¬ 
cious  Venetian  residents,  (^as  we  learn  from  their  reports  concem- 


*  The  following  was  the  order  of  ducal  precedency  established  by 
Paride  de’  Grassi,  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to  Popes  Julius  II.  and 
Leo  X.: — Britanny,  Burgundy,  the  Palatinate,  Saxony,  Brandenburg, 
Austria,  Savoy,  Milan,  Venice,  Bavaria,  Lorraine,  Bourbon,  Orleans, 
Genoa,  Ferrara. 

"I  The  Venetian  ambassador  Morosini  relates  how  he  was  once 
invited  to  join  a  hunting  party  by  the  duke.  They  started  from 
Bourg-en-Bresse,  across  the  Jura,  crossed  nine  or  ten  mountains,  and 
killed  a  stag  fifty  miles  off.  The  few  who  were  in  at  the  death  then 
hurried  in  to  the  nearest  feudal  tower  or  fortified  house  they  could 
discover.  The  duke  finding  a  scarcity  of  tire-wood  to  cook  the  eggs, 
set  to  with  an  axe,  and  chopped  logs  ‘  con  una  destrezza  e  forza 
‘  mirabile.’  As  soon  as  he  had  dispatched  his  omelet,  he  exercised 
himself  with  the  crossbow  till  dark,  and  then  played  at  le  pedrelle  (?) 
till  one  in  the  morning,  ‘  seeming  as  if  he  had  gone  through  no  fatigue 
‘  the  whole  day,  while  we,  who  were  with  him,  could  scarcely  stand  on 
‘  our  legs,  though  we  had  undergone  far  less  labour  than  he ;  At  which, 
‘  when  I  marvelled,  his  Excellency  said  to  me  as  follows ;  “  I  am 
‘  “  accustomed  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  many  and  many  a  time  I 
‘  “  have  sweated  under  my  armour,  and  slept  in  the  same  shirt, 
‘  “  without  shifting  my  linen  or  taking  off  my  boots  or  spurs  for 
‘  “  thirty  days  together — and,  thanks  be  to  God,  I  never  was  the  worse 
‘  “  for  it.”’ — Relazioni  Venete. 
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ing  him  to  their  commonwealth,)  who  were  capable  of  discerning 
the  qualities  of  the  founder  of  a  state  beneath  those  of  the  soldier 
and  the  huntsman,  and  anticipated  the  judgment  which  a  more 
enlightened  posterity  has  passed  upon  him. 

If  Emanuel  Philibert  was  perhaps  the  ablest  representative  of 
the  conservative,  persevering,  and  constructive  character  of  his 
family,  his  successor,  Charles  Emanuel,  may  stand  as. the  type 
of  its  adventurous  spirit,  and  of  the  dangerous  ambition  of  which 
it  is  accused.  He  had  all  the  instincts  of  a  Louis  XIV.  or  a 
Napoleon,''with  the  cunning  and  address  imposed  on  him  by  the 
inferiority  of  his  position.  No  enterprise  was  too  great  for  him, 
or  too  distant,  or  too  insignificant,  provided  that  it  promised  ag¬ 
grandisement  It  was  only  at  the  expense  of  more  powerful  but 
distracted  states  that  this  aggrandisement  could  be  effected ;  and 
he  was  as  familiar  as  later  monarchs  have  too  often  shown 
themselves,  with  the  policy  of  adopting  popular  watchwords,  and 
stimulating  the  fever  of  the  day  which  was  consuming  the  vitals 
of  neighbouring  nations,  in  order  to  profit  by  their  madness. 
When  the  social  body  of  France  was  threatened  with  utter  dis¬ 
solution  by  the  ferment  of  the  league,  he  became  a  zealous 
leaguer;  assumed  the  protectorate  of  Provence,  and  entered 
Marseilles  amidst  cries  of  ‘  Vive  la  Masse.’  There  was  scarcely 
a  crown  of  Western  Europe  at  which,  first  or  last,  he  did  not 
aim,  at  least  in  imagination.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne  wished  to 
make  him  King  of  France.  He  had  claims  on  the  crown  of 
Spain.  He  aspired  at  one  time  to  the  Empire.  He  wanted  to 
be  king  of  Arles,  king  of  Bohemia,  Lombardy,  and  Liguria. 
Yet  he  was  no  visionary ;  but  one  of  those  men  in  whom  the 
shrewdest  heads  are  habitually  engaged  on  the  Avildest  projects,  — 

‘  infinement  fin  et  dissimule,’  says  the  chronicler  Hurault :  *  Ung 

*  des  princes  du  monde  le  plus  ambitieux,  double,  et  sans  pa- 

*  role.’  His  heart,  it  was  said,  was  as  inaccessible  as  his  country. 
His  own  favourite  maxim  explained  the  moral  by  w'hich  he  jus¬ 
tified,  at  least  to  himself,  his  most  extravagant  schemes, — ‘  Si 
‘  Ton  veut  atteindre  un  but,  il  faut  viser  au  delA’ 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  sense  of  this  unnatural  position  between 
moderate  powers  and  high  designs  —  the  habitual  disappointment 
of  minds  thrown  back  on  the  petty  cares  of  a  third-rate  sove¬ 
reignty,  after  mingling  in  the  great  game  of  European  ambition 
—  which  has  influenced  the  dispositions  of  so  many  of  the 
princes  of  this  race,  and  produced  an  early  tedium  of  busy  life, 
and  the  longing  to  seek  relief  in  abdication,  until  the  latter 
practice  has  become  a  kind  of  hereditary  fashion  among  them ; 
a  token,  as  some  have  called  it,  of  hereditary  ‘  inconstancy  of 

*  character.’  Even  in  the  middle  of  courts  and  camps,  the 
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thoughts  of  some  of  its  greatest  leaders  seem  to  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  directed  towards  the  lonely  castle,  or  the  more  retired 
convent.  Yet  such  retirement,  when  achieved,  can  rarely 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  minds  wearied  rather  than  sated  with 
excitement,  and  destined  to  experience,  as  Voltaire  expresses  it 
with  more  feeling  than  is  usual  to  him,  *  combien  il  est  difficile  de 
*  remplir  son  emur,  sur  le  trone  —  et  horsdu  tronel’  The  life  of 
Amadeus  VIIL, the  firstDuke,  Voltaire’s  ‘bizarre  Am^ee,’  seems 
almost  the  narrative  of  a  fantastic  dream.  Like  the  fisherman’s 
wife  in  the  German  children’s  story,  he  became  dissatisfied,  one 
by  one,  with  the  various  pre-eminences  of  earthly  glory.  He 
exchanged  the  title  of  count  for  that  of  duke.  He  reunited 
with  his  duchy  the  fiefs  of  the  princes  of  Achaia,  and  became 
nominal  sovereign  of  a  vast  Eastern  dominion.  Suddenly,  in 
the  very  middle  of  his  schemes  of  earthly  ambition,  he  descended 
from  the  throne,  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  priory  of  Ripaille 
with  a  few  chosen  knights-companions ;  concerning  whom  the 
world  is  still  in  doubt,  whether  they  and  their  sovereign  formed 
a  body  of  religious  ascetics,  or  were  simply  attached  to  the 
modem  order  of  the  Screw.  Years  rolled  by,  and  the  schism 
which  had  disunited  the  papacy,  and  threatened  its  utter  de¬ 
struction,  drew  towards  a  close ;  the  busy  envoys  of  both  sides 
paid  frequent  and  mysterious  visits  to  the  hermit  of  Bipaille ; 
the  forgotten  duke  issued  from  his  retreat  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
entered  it,  to  assume  for  a  few  short  months  the  supremacy  of 
Christendom  as  Pope  Felix  the  Fifth,  and  then  to  vanish  with 
the  same  speed  and  silence  into  final  obscurity. 

From  this  time  the  favourite  idea  of  abdication  seems  to  have 
haunted  all  his  successors.  Even  Emanuel  Philibert,  one  of  the 
most  practical  men  of  his  age,  used  to  discuss  with  the  Venetian 
ambassador  Morosini  his  design  of  entmsting  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  duchy  to  his  son,  and  retaining  for  himself  only  the 
conduct  of  its  foreign  affairs.  He  would  then  retire,  he  said,  to 
his  ancestors’  home  at  Ripaille  for  the  summer,  and  enjoy  the 
fresh  breezes  of  the  Leman  Lake ;  his  winters  should  be  spent 
at  Nice,  where  he  projected  a  ducal  *  pleasance’  of  the  most  lux¬ 
urious  kind,  amidst  the  orange  orchards  of  the  sunny  coast. 
Emanuel  Philibert  was  never  able  to  realise  his  tasteful  scheme. 
Yet  in  modem  times  no  less  than  five  kings  of  his  race,  men  of 
widely  different  motives  and  characters  in  other  respects,  have 
voluntarily  descended  from  the  throne. 

But  the  history  of  the  later  sovereigns  of  the  direct  line  of 
Savoy  is  too  weighty  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  careless 
essay.  They  were  all  princes  with  estimable,  some  of  them  with 
high  qualities :  however  on  the  whole,  since  Charles  Emanuel  the 
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Third  at  all  events,  they  have  scarcely  been  fitted  by  personal 
character  to  maintain  their  precarious  post,  in  critical  times,  at 
the  entrance  of  Italy ;  still  less  fit  to  guide  the  development  of 
a  growing  and  busy  nation.  They  have  been  wanting,  less  to 
the  traditional  policy  of  their  house,  than  to  those  exigencies  of 
change  w’hich  a  changing  world  imposed  upon  them.  Some  one 
has  said  that  the  world  is  divided  betw’een  the  representatives  of 
Themistocles  and  those  of  his  friend :  one  man  can  fiddle,  and 
another  can  turn  a  small  city  into  a  great  nation ;  but  he  who 
can  do  neither  only  cumbers  the  earth.  These  princes  could  do 
neither.  They  •were  deficient  in  political  energy  —  and  not  less 
deficient  in  those  more  humane  graces  which  have  place<l  other 
Italian  sovereigns  at  the  head  of  peaceful  civilisation.  Turin, 
the  capital  of  the  most  powerful  Italian  monarchy,  has,  until  very 
recently,  always  fallen  in  literature,  art,  and  learning  far  behind 
the  other  great  Italian  cities,  though  these  were  much  less  favoured 
in  a  political  point  of  view.  It  has  had  less  to  attract  foreigners, 
and  less  to  afford  ground  for  national  pride  to  its  citizens.  Its 
sovereigns,  even  with  the  best  intentions,  had  few  or  no  points 
of  contact  with  the  people.  They  were  military  martinets  in  a 
nation,  brave  indeed,  but  without  warlike  tendencies :  religious 
bigots,  ruling  over  religious,  but  gentle  and  enlightened  sub¬ 
jects.  Hence,  in  revolutionary  times,  although  their  cause  was 
maintained  with  steady  discipline  to  the  last,  they  never  met 
with  zealous  loyalty  :  their  retreat  from  the  continent  was  wit¬ 
nessed  without  a  struggle,  their  return  without  a  triumph.  As 
the  signs  of  decay  multiplied  about  the  ancient  line,  the  fatal 
and  ill-omened  Orfer  which  brootls  over  the  decline  of  dynasties 
established  itself  in  its  ])alaces;  and  the  progeny  of  Victor 
Amadeus,  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  Jesuits,  died  out  in  the 
odour  of  Jesuitry. 

In  1831  the  branch  of  Savoy  Carignan  (that  which  counts 
Prince  Eugene  among  its  heroes)  was  called  to  the  throne  in  the 
person  of  the  late  king,  Charles  Albert, — a  singular  instance, 
in  genealogy,  of  the  effect  of  the  Salic  law ;  for  Charles  Albert 
was  eight  generations  removed  from  the  common  stock  of  Charles 
Emanuel  the  First.  Our  concern  on  the  present  occasion  is  not 
with  the  strange  and  chequered  events  which,  since  that  accession, 
have  once  more  fixed  European  attention  on  the  ancient  line  of 
Savoy.  But  respect  for  the  fallen  and  unfortunate  may  excuse 
one  j)arting  tribute  to  the  self-dethroned  sovereign.  When  the 
politics  of  1848  are  forgotten,  he  may  yet  be  remembered  as  the 
greatest  benefactor  his  island  of  Sardinia  has  ever  known, — the 
author  of  the  abolition  of  its  feudal  system.  This  great  object  he 
effected  without  violence  or  injustice.  The  rights  of  the  feudal 
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owners  were  purchased  by  the  Crown,  and  the  dues  converted  into 
money  payments.  Existing  interests  were  carefully  protected, 
while  the  emancipation  of  the  peasantry  was  fully  carried  out. 
That  feudal  system — introduced,  it  is  said,  by  the  Pisans — had 
been  for  centuries  the  bane  of  Sardinia.  Its  evil  effects,  as  well  as 
its  oppressive  usages,  have,  no  doubt,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
formed  a  favourite  topic  of  popular  exaggeration.  That  a  Sar¬ 
dinian  peasant,  for  instance,  was  obliged,  only  fifty  years  ago, 
to  kneel  on  all-fours  in  order  to  give  his  lord  a  seat  on  his  back 
whenever  he  was  tired, — although  the  story  is  very  seriously 
repeated  by  Mr.  Tyndale, — sounds  to  us  a  little  too  much  like 
some  of  the  romances  respecting  French  feudalism,  which  were 
current  in  the  time  of  the  first  National  Assembly.  But  the 
mischief  of  a  system  under  which  more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
land  was  held  by  absentee  nobles,  chiefly  resident  in  Spain,  and 
which  at  once  prevented  the  formation  of  a  local  gentry  and  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  scarcely  requires 
to  be  magnified  by  the  aid  of  invention.  Since  the  abolition 
(which  was  completed  only  in  1838)  some  disappointment  has 
been  manifested,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  by  the  poorer  classes,  who 
had  formed  exaggerated  notions  of  the  advantages  of  emancipa¬ 
tion;  and  far  too  little  time  has  passed  to  test  the  progress 
Avhich  the  island  may  have  made  under  the  measure:  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  a  plan  founded  in 
justice,  and  motlelled  after  the  successful  experience  of  other 
countries.  Sardinia  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  placed  in  a  position 
to  avail  herself  of  those  high  advantages  of  situation,  soil,  and 
climate  with  which  Providence  has  favoured  her. 
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Abt.  IX. — 1.  The  Cause  of  Hungary  stated.  By  Count 
Ladislaits  Teleki.  Translated  from  the  original  French, 
by  William  Browne.  London :  1849. 

2.  De  V Intervention  Russe.  Par  le  Comte  Ladislas  Teleki. 
Ire  et  2nde  Feuillc.  Paris:  1849. 

3.  De  T Esprit  Publique  en  Hongrie,  depuis  la  Revolution  Fran- 
gaise.  Par  A.  Degerando.  Paris;  1848. 

4.  A  Narrative  of  Events  in  Vienna,  from  J^tour  to  Windisch- 
gr'dtz.  By  Berthold  Auerbach.  Translated  by  John 
Edward  Taylor;  with  an  Introduction  and  Appendix. 
London:  1849. 

5.  Ludwig  Kossuth  ;  Dictator  von  Ungam.  Mannheim :  1849. 

6.  Der  Krieg  in  Ungam.  Dargestellt  von  Oscar  FodAl. 
Mannheim:  1849. 

T^he  events  of  the  last  ten  months  have  awakened,  both  in 
diplomatists  and  nations,  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Since  the  Turkish  columns  melted  away 
before  Lorraine  and  Sobieski  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  no 
transactions  of  equal  moment  with  the  present  war  in  Hungary 
have  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  West  to  those  remote  provinces 
of  Christendom.  While  every  dispatch  may  give  a  new  aspect 
to  the  contest,  it  would  be  absurd  to  speculate  with  any  con¬ 
fidence  on  its  issue,  or  even  to  enter  hugely  upon  its  details.  But 
many  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  thank  us  for  placing  briefly 
before  them  some  of  the  facts  and  features  of  the  struggle  between 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna  and  the  Hungarian  nation,  —  a  struggle 
which,  particularly  since  the  armed  assistance  of  Russia  has  been 
invoked,  involves  new  destinies  for  all  the  parties  engaged  in 
it,  and  will  probably  be  felt  in  its  consequences  throughout  the 
»  civilised  world. 

The  question  now  brought  to  the  arbitrament  of  force,  is  his¬ 
torical,  political,  and  economical.  It  is  of  ancient  date,  of  im¬ 
mediate  interest,  and  of  great  prospective  significance.  We  shall 
accordingly  survey  it  under  each  of  these  aspects  —  aiming 
rather  to  dispose  of  some  current  fallacies,  than  to  comprise 
within  our  narrow  limits  the  contemporaneous,  and  even  daily 
changes  of  the  scene. 

The  first  and  most  prevalent  error  is,  that  of  regarding  Hun¬ 
gary  as  a  province  of  Austria.  The  crowns,  it  is  true,  have  been 
united  since  the  year  1526 ;  but  the  realms  were  always  distinct. 
When  England  took  from  Hanover  a  common  sovereign,  its  own 
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national  independence  was  not  more  completely  recognised.  In 
Count  Ladislaus  Teleki’s  pamphlet,  ‘  the  Hungarian  Manifesto,’ 
will  be  seen  the  coronation  oath,  which  has  been  administered 
during  a  period  of  more  than  three  centuries  by  the  diets  at 
Presburg  to  fourteen  monarchs  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
This  oath  was  taken  by  Ferdinand  I.,  the  first  elective  prince 
of  that  family  to  whom  the  Hungarian  sceptre  was  confided — 
when  the  battle  of  Mohacs  (a.d.  1526)  had  extinguished  the  royal 
line  of  Jagcllon.  It  was  taken  by  Ferdinand  V.,  the  present 
ex-emperor,  on  his  coronation  in  1830  (he  was  crowned  in  his 
father’s  lifetime);  and  it  is  a  touching  incident  in  the  history 
of  this  unfortunate  prince,  that,  on  being  urged  by  his  ministers 
to  suppress  the  Hungarian  constitution,  his  conscience  answered : 

‘  But  my  oatkT  His  reason  was  clouded;  but  a  moral  instinct 
recalled  to  him  the  fact,  that  his  Hungarian  dominions  were  held 
by  virtue  of  a  compact ;  that  an  oath  to  preserve  and  transmit 
their  immunities  had  preceded  his  consecration;  and  that  the 
crown  of  St.  Stephen  was  the  symbol  of  an  independent  nation. 

The  pedigree  of  their  immunities  during  the  long  space  of 
three  centuries,  (1526 — 1848)  continued  unimpaired.  The 
coronation  oath  had  been  renewed  in  1687,  when  the  elective 
crown  was  entailed  on  the  House  of  Hapsbnig;  it  was  fully 
recognised  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in  1723,  when  the  right 
of  succession  to  the  Austrian  domains  was  extended  to  the  heirs 
female  of  Charles  VI.;  and  because  Joseph  II.,  who  combined 
the  projects  of  a  Si^yes  with  the  temper  of  a  despot,  had 
attempted  to  elude  or  invade  it,  it  was  imposed,  in  1790,  with 
fresh  guarantees,  upon  his  successor  Leopold.  In  1816  and 
1825  Francis  I.  fared  no  better  than  his  predecessors  in  his  en¬ 
deavours  to  change  the  relations  between  Hungary  and  Austria. 

By  Article  X.  of  the  enlarged  compact,  entered  into  between 
the  Hungarian  people  and  Leopold  in  1790,  4t  was  declared 
that  ‘  Hungary  was  a  country  free  and  independent  in  her 
‘  entire  system  of  legislation  and  government ;  that  she  was  not 

*  subject  to  any  other  people  or  any  other  state ;  but  that  she 
‘  should  have  her  own  separate  existence  and  her  own  constitu- 
‘  tion,  and  should  consequently  be  governed  by  kings  crowned 

*  according  to  her  national  laws  and  customs.’  This  article,  a 
corollary  and  complement  to  the  statutes  of  nearly  three  an¬ 
tecedent  centuries,  was  confirmed  once  more  By  the  ex-emperor 
Ferdinand,  in  his  character  of  King  of  Hungary,  on  the  11th  of 
April,  1848  ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  added  the  guarantee 
of  an  independent  ministry,  responsible  to  the  Diet  alone,  with 
the  Palatine  as  viceroy.  The  Hungarians  believed  in  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  the  royal  word;  but  it  appears  by  a  letter  from  the 
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Archduke  Stephen  to  the  emperor,  dated  24th  of  March,  1848, 
that  the  royal  woi*d  was  not  intended  by  the  imperial  advisers  to 
be  a  real  security.  The  Viennese  cabinet  secretly  reserved  the 
liberty  of  retracting  its  concessions  on  the  first  opportunity ;  and 
accordingly  the  Archduke  proposes  in  that  letter  three  methods 
of  abrogating  the  Hungarian  immunities  —  a  peasants’  war  to  be 
excited  against  the  nobles,  —  a  commissioner  to  be  armed  with 
martial  law, — or  a  temporary  compromise  with  Count  Bat- 
thyany,  the  then  head  of  the  Hungarian  ministry.  The  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Archduke,  however  tempting  and  consonant  with 
the  feelings  of  the  Court-party,  were  not  then  accepted.  For 
the  more  violent  alternative  the  Austrian  cabinet  was  not  ready: 
and  a  fraud  of  its  own  devising  was  already  in  preparation. 

The  policy  of  the  Austrian  camarilla  at  this  period  was  to 
gain  time  and  to  patch  up  such  a  ministr}'  ns  should  compromise 
nothing,  yet  help  to  save  apj)earances.  The  first  Viennese  re¬ 
volution  had  just  exploded;  Kadetzky  had  not  yet  retrieved 
the  fortunes  of  the  empire  in  Italy:  the  army  w’as  partially 
disorganised,  and  public  credit  low.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
recent  conversion  of  the  absolute  monarchy  into  a  constitutional 
one  had  not  been  of  a  kind  to  discourage  the  Court-party  or 
afiect  the  spirit  of  the  government,  least  of  all  in  its  federal 
relations.  The  Court  had  made  a  few  nominal  changes  in  the 
mechanism  of  administration,  but  had  retained  the  substance  of 
power.  The  Aulic  council  of  war  became  the  ministry  of  war: 
the  Aulic  exchequer  the  ministry  of  finance:  and  although 
Count  Sedlnitzky,  the  obnoxious  minister  of  police,  fled  for  his 
life,  the  veteran  Mettemich  was  succeeded  in  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs  by  bis  friend  and  former  associate  Count  Fic- 
quelmont.  All  the  other  ministers,  the  presidents,  and  the  old 
bureaucracy  remained  in  office.  Subsequently,  indeed,  growing 
discontent  and  continual  emeutes  led  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
to  new  ministerial  combinations:  Counts  Kollo  wrath  and  Taafe, 
Barons  KUbeck  and  Sommaruga  retired;  and,  at  length,  the  real 
ruler  of  Austria,  the  Archduke  Ludwig  himself.  They  were 
replaced  by  Pillersdorf,  Dobblhof,  Schwarzer,  Hornbostl,  &c. 
—  men  who  enjoyed  some  degree  of  j)opularity,  but  who  had 
neither  the  confidence  of  the  Court  nor  direct  communication 
with  the  emperor.  All  real  business,  in  the  meantime,  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Baron  Wessenberg:  and  the  only  persons 
really  in  the  confidence  of  the  Court  were  Latour,  first  minister 
of  war,  Krauss,  minister  of  finance,  and,  at  a  later  })eriod,  Bach, 
minister  of  justice.  They  alone  were  intrusted  with  the  secret,  — 
that  government  was  merely  lying  by  for  a  favourable  moment 
when  the  constitution  was  to  be  neutralised  and  absolutism  re- 
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stored.  Old  things  had  passed  away,  yet  nothing  had  become 
new.  Mettemich  was  an  exile  and  his  maxims  of  policy  ap¬ 
parently  in  discredit.  Yet  the  archimage  of  despotism  might 
still  in  fact  pull  the  strings:  or  at  all  events  his  policy  was 
pursued  by  his  disciples  with  formularies  as  barren,  and  with  a 
hatred  to  independent  nationalities  as  active  as  his  own.  To 
such  men  the  concessions,  as  they  were  styled,  to  Hungary, — 
but  as  they  are  more  correctly  termed  the  statutes  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  old  or  new, — were  especially  obnoxious. 

Of  the  more  popular  ministers  none  possessed  oratorical  talents, 
and  all  played  a  very  insignificant  part  in  the  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly  at  Vienna.  Latour,  however,  both  from  his  relations  to 
the  Court  and  his  administrative  abilities,  deserves  more  particular 
mention  than  his  nominal  colleagues  are  entitled  to.  His  ac¬ 
tivity,  in  spite  of  advanced  age,  in  re-organising  the  army  and 
commissariat,  enabled  Kadetzky  to  assume  the  offensive  in  Italy, 
the  Ban  of  Croatia  to  threaten  Hungary,  and  the  Servian  rebels 
to  maintain  themselves  against  the  Hungarian  troops.  His  violent 
death  in  the  October  revolution  created  a  void  in  the  cabinet 
which  has  not  yet  been  supplied ;  and  the  late  successes  of  the 
insurgents  are  not  more  owing  to  their  own  valour  than  to  the 
returning  decrepitude  of  the  Viennese  war-office. 

After  what  we  have  already  stated,  there  can  be  no  clearer 
fact  in  the  history  of  modern  Europe,  than  the  constitutional  in¬ 
dependence  of  Hungary.  Its  present  claims  neither  rest  upon 
doubtful  traditions,  nor  are  buried  in  obscure  and  obsolete  docu¬ 
ments.  Hungarian  institutions  are  not  merely  title  deeds,  as 
old  as  the  connexion  of  Hungary  and  Austria:  but  both  in  their 
spirit  and  their  letter  they  have  been  solemnly  recognised  and 
renewed  at  every  election  or  accession  to  the  throne.  There'have 
been,  indeed,  in  the  interim,  parties  among  the  magnates  as  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  baits  of  the  Austrian  cabinets,  as  our  own  Harleys  and 
St.  Johns  were  to  the  pensions  of  St.  Germains;  and  there  have 
been,  on  the  part  of  the  Hungarian  people,  suffering  and  self- 
sacrifice  in  defence  of  the  Kaisar’s  throne.  But  the  servility  of  the 
magnates  was  the  crime  or  weakness  of  individuals  or  of  a  class : 
and  the  devotion  of  the  people,  while  Prussian  or  French  bayo¬ 
nets  bristled  on  the  frontier,  became  strenuous  opposition,  as 
often  as  the  sovereign,  unmindful  of  his  coronation  oath  and 
solemn  compacts,  attempted  to  convert  his  constitutional  king¬ 
dom  into  an  Austrian  dependency.  Five  limes  in  the  course 
of  a  single  century  (1606 — 1711),  did  the  Hungarian  people 
rise  in  defence  of  their  constitution,  and,  of  what  was  still 
dearer  to  them,  their  liberty  of  conscience.  Their  long  struggles 
against  misgovemment  from  Vienna  present  indeed  many  fea- 
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tores  in  common  with  our  own  revolutions  of  1640  and  1688. 
On  the  approach  of  foreign  invasion  they  were  as  devoted  to 
Ktusar  as  the  cavaliers  to  Charles  Stuart.  In  asserting  their 
rights,  they  were  as  keen,  vigilant,  and  unflinching  as  Pym,  • 
Hampden,  and  Somers. 

The  late  Emperor,  unsuited  for  his  position  by  his  imbecility 
and  his  scruples,  was  no  sooner  displaced,  under,  what  in  such 
cases  is,  the  fiction  of  a  resignation,  than  the  veil  was  lifted  up. 
His  brother  Francis  Charles  renounced.  The  nephew  Francis 
Joseph,  not  twenty  years  of  age,  was  immediately  put  on  the 
throne,  as  if  a  constitutional  throne  were  a  mere  matter  of  family 
arrangement.  In  the  teeth  of  statute^law  and  historical  warn¬ 
ing,  at  a  moment  when  the  pillars  of  society  were  loosened, 
when  ‘  within  were  fears’  of  anarchy  and  without  were  the 
gathering  clouds  and  ‘grim  repose’  of  Russian  intervention,  the' 
councillors  of  the  boy-emperor  proposed  at  once  to  abolish  Hun¬ 
garian  independence.  The  puppet  of  Stadion  and  Windischgiiitz, 
he  was  instructed  by  his  masters  that  Austrian  IJnity  was 
imperfect  so  long  as  the  laws  and  immunities,  which  his  pre¬ 
decessors  had  sworn  to  mmntain,  were  allowed  to  survive. 
Their  destruction  seemed  an  easy  task  to  men  whom  expe¬ 
rience  could  not  teach  and  whom  principle  did  not  restrain. 
They  tendered  to  their  youthful  sovereigjn  the  counsel  of  the 
ministers  of  Kehoboam.  ‘  To  your  tents,  O  Israel!’  was  the 
response  of  the  Hungarians ;  but  not  until  constitutional  remon¬ 
strance  had  been  exhausted,  and  after  they  had  beheld  their 
lands  wasted  by  fire  and  sword. 

It  has  been  pretended  that  the  recent  concessions  of  the  ex- 
emperor  were  extorted  from  him  at  a  time  when  his  freedom 
of  action  was  suspended  by  revolutionary  violence ;  and  with 
equal  falseness  the  Hungarians  are  supposed  to  havejprejudiced 
their  cause  by  fostering  or  joining  in  the  disturbances  at 
Vienna.  In  one  sense,  the  extortion  may  be  admitted;  but  it 
was  to  similar  extortions,  in  not  very  dissimilar  periods,  that  we 
owe  the  Great  Charter,  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  the  De¬ 
claration  of  Right.  We  can  imderstand  the  validity  of  such 
a  plea  in  the  case  of  Charles  I.  while  a  prisoner  at  Hampton 
Court.  He  was  excluded  from  his  family,  his  advisers,  his 
party,  and  his  servants.  His  correspondence  was  intercepted, 
his  studies,  his  recreations,  and  his  very  looks  were  jealously 
watched.  But  it  has  never  been  pretended  that  Ferdinand  was 
in  durance ;  or  that  the  members  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  who 
came  to  Vienna,  in  March,  1848,  had  power  to  coerce  or  inti¬ 
midate  the  sovereign  in  his  own  palace.  If  these  ‘  honourable 
members’  possessed  any  supernatural  influence,  they  must  have 
exerted  it  in  evoking  the  Kmsar  from  his  palace,  as  ancient 
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superstition  imagined  the  gods  might  be  evoked  from  Troy  or  Veii 
on  the  eve  of  their  fall.  For  not  many  days  after  the  arrival 
of  these  deputies,  the  emperor-king,  accompamed  by  several 
members  of  his  family  and  his  court,  repaired  to  Presburg  to  con¬ 
firm  these  extorted  laws ;  and,  during  his  stay  there,  he  received 
the  Hungarian  ministry  and  reviewed  the  national  guards.  *  The 
‘  imperial  casuists,’  says  Count  Teleki,  ‘  have  outstepped  the 
<  limits  of  absurdity.  They  condemn  violence,  and  they  still 
‘  consider  legal  the  liberties  which  the  Austrians  conquered  in 
‘  March,  upon  their  barricades ;  and  yet  they  condemn  the  laws 
‘  of  Hungary,  voted  peaceably  by  a  deliberative  assembly,  and 
‘  peaceably  sanctioned  by  the  Sovereign.’  We  think  the  Count 
might  have  stated  the  inconsistency  in  even  stronger  terms. 
The  ex-emperor  is  represented  as  having  been  free  to  listen  to  the 
promptings  of  the  re-actionists,  free  to  annul  institutions,  and  to 
violate  his  oath.  But  the  moment  he  proceeds  to  confirm  or 
enlarge  a  charter  which  recognised  the  ancient  immunities  of 
one  portion  of  his  subjects,  and  imparted  civil  and  religious 
freedom  to  others,  he  is  assumed  to  be  under  the  incapacitation 
of  restraint.  The  prospect  of  an  integral  union  between  the 
privileged  and  unprivileged  classes  of  Hungary,  justly  alarmed 
the  upholders  of  Austrian  uniformity.  It  was  a  heavy  blow  and 
great  discouragement  to  statesmen  of  the  divide  et  hnpera  schooL 
The  paternal  government  dreaded  a  united  family.  Therefore 
the  emperor  was  in  duress  when  he  conceded — and  a  free  agent 
when  he  recalled  his  concessions. 

One  concession,  as  regai’ds  Hungary  at  least,  was  illegal — the 
concession  of  the  Crown,  without  consultation  or  cognisance  of 
the  Diet,  to  one  who  is  not  the  direct  heir  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg.  The  Hungarian  constitution  expressly  declares  that  ‘  the 
‘  King  cannot  be  discharged  from  the  duties  of  sovereignty  with- 
*  out  the  consent  of  the  nation.’  And  the  Diet,  as  representing 
the  nation,  has  the  appointment  of  a  regency,  in  case  of  the 
king’s  incompetence  to  discharge  his  functions.  But  it  -is  no 
part  of  his  functions  to  change  the  order  of  succession ;  and  it 
is  no  proof  of  incompetence,  we  fear,  whatever  it  may  be  of  im¬ 
periousness,  to  perform  an  unconstitutional  act.  The  Claudius 
resigns;  the  Agrippina  of  the  day  consummates  her  intrigues 
by  procuring  for  her  son  a  crown.  But  Francis  Joseph,  until 
his  coronation  at  Presburg,  is  neither  de  jure  nor  de  facto  king 
of  Hungary.  He  is  at  present,  in  the  language  of  Hungarian 
law,  ‘  a  foreigner ;  ’  and  a  mass  of  statutes  enacts  that  no 
foreigner  can  take  part  in  the  administration  of  Hungary. 
Hereafter  it  may  be  advisable  to  cement  the  ancient  union  b^ 
tween  Austria  and  Hungary  in  the  pei'son  of  a  common  sove- 
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reign ;  but  such  reconcilement  must  be  preceded  by  recognition 
of  the  compact  which  has  conveyed  to  fourteen  emperors  the 
crown  of  Stephen. 

As,  however,  it  is  a  favourite  plea  with  the  Austrian  cabinet 
and  its  partisans,  that  the  concessions  of  1848  were  not  only 
extorted  from  the  emperor,  but  were  also  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Hungarian  constitution,  and  with  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  in  particular,  we  will  compare  those  concessions  with 
the  guarantees  imposed  upon  Leopold  11.  in  1790  and  accepted 
by  his  successor  in  1792;  and  which,  until  recently,  were  the 
b^is  of  the  relations  between  Austria  and  Hungary. 

The  twenty -five  articles  of  the  ‘  Diploma  of  Inauguration’  in 
1790,  after  generally  affirming  the  independence  of  the  crown, 
the  laws,  and  the  privileges  of  Hungary,  proceed  to  decree, 
among  other  enactments,  triennial  convocation  of  the  Diet,  ex¬ 
clusion  of  foreigners  —  that  is,  of  Austrians — from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  residence  of  the  emperor-king,  during  a  jwrtion 
of  every  year,  in  his  Hungarian  dominions.  They  declare  that 
the  king  can  neither  make  laws  nor  im]X)sc  taxes  without  the 
consent  of  the  Diet ;  and  that  royal  proclamations,  unless  coun¬ 
tersigned  by  one  at  least  of  the  Imrds  of  the  Hungarian  govern¬ 
ment,  are  null  and  void. 

There  are  many  other  details ;  but  these  alone  are  sufficient 
to  show'  that  the  demands  of  the  Hungarians  in  1848  did  not,  as 
regards  Austria  at  least,  introduce  any  sudden  or  violent  inno¬ 
vation  into  the  federal  relations  between  the  two  countries.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether,  in  the  interval  of  nearly  sixty 
years  (1790 — 1848),  Austria  fulfilled  her  portion  of  tliis  com¬ 
pact,  or  Hungary  has  protested  unreasonably  and  prematurely 
against  her  grievances. 

This  interval  of  more  tlian  half  a  century  may  be  divided- 
into  two  periods, — the  first  comprising  the  wars  which  followed- 
the  first  French  Revolution,  and  which  ended  in  1815;  the 
second  beginning  from  that  date,  and  terminating  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  civil  convulsions. 

The  former  of  these  periods  presents  an  exceptional,  the  latter 
a  normal,  aspect  of  Hungarian  affairs.  In  the  one  the  adage — 
silent  leges  inter  arma — was  once  more  exemplified;  and  the 
Hungarian  nation  was  too  much  occupied  with  wars  and 
rumours  of  w'ars  to  proceed  regularly  or  zealously  with  constitu¬ 
tional  or  social  reforms.  Nay,  the  chivalrous  nature  of  the 
people  itself,  and  their  loyalty  to  the  Kaisar’s  throne,  led  them 
to  submit  to  repeated  and  exorbitant  demands  for  men  and 
money,  without  exacting  a  corresponding  redress  of  grievances. 
Francis  I.  —  when  the  victories  of  Napoleon  were  shattering 
the  unity  of  Austria — reminded  the  Diet  of  its  response  to 
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Maria  Theresa  at  a  similar  crisis ;  and,  on  each  appeal,  was  met 
with  equal  devotion,  if  not  with  equal  enthusiasm,  even  after 
the  Hungarians  were  weary  of  a  war  in  which  they  performed 
the  giant’s  task  and  received  the  dwarfs  reward.  From  1796  • 
to  1811  the  Diets  were  convoked  to  grant  supplies,  and  to  be  dis¬ 
missed  as  soon  as  they  spoke  of  grievances.  For  twenty  years 
this  unequal  contest  went  on  between  a  generous  people  and  a 
prince  who  forgot  nothing  but  his  promises.  . 

"With  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1815,  a  new  era  began  for 
Hungary.  In  spite  of  wars,  and  levies,  and  bad  government 
the  kingdom  had  advanced  in  material  prosperity ;  and  it  was 
expected  that  peace  would  afford  leisure  for  carrying  out  the 
social  and  constitutional  reforms,  which  the  Commission  of  1790 
had  recommended.  But  it  was  an  era  of  brief  promise  and  pro¬ 
tracted  disappointment.  Austria,  as  a  member  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  was  now  more  than  ever  determined  to  place  Hungary 
ujx)n  the  same  footing  Avith  the  Hereditary  States.  A  court 
party  was  sedulously  fostered  in  the  country  and  the  chambers ; 
Austrian  officers  were  put  in  command  of  Hungarian  regi¬ 
ments  ;  the  bondage  of  the  press  was  rigorously  enforced ;  new 
shackles  were  imposed  on  trade ;  the  currency  was  depreciated ; 
for  twelve  years  no  Diet  was  summoned;  and  nearly  every 
article  of  the  constitution  of  1790  was  assailed  by  violence  or 
evaded  by  intrigues.  The  arbitraiy  measures  by  which,  in 
1822  and  1823,  the  Austrian  cabinet  attempted  to  levy  taxes 
and  troops  in  Hungary,  in  express  violation  of  the  nineteenth 
article  of  Leopold  II.’s  *  Diploma’  and  of  so  many  preceding 
charters,  were  arrested  by  the  imposing  attitude  of  the  Diet 
in  1825.  Francis  I.,  upon  this,  retracted,  apologised,  and, 
by  three  additional  articles,  engaged  to  observe  the  fundamental 
laws  of  his  Hungarian  kingdom,  to  convoke  the  Diet  at  least 
triennlally,  and  not  to  levy  subsidies  without  its  concurrence. 
From  1825  the  movements  of  the  Austrian  government  Avere 
less  daring  and  more  insidious.  It  tampered  with  elections, 
stimulated  the  hostile  prejudices  of  the  races,  and  augmented 
the  number  of  its  partisans  in  the  Chamber  or  Table  of  the 
Magnates.  Its  success,  however,  in  these  arts  was  scarcely 
ansAverable  io  its  diligence.  The  municipalities  of  Hungary, 
her  county  elections,  and  the  temper  of  her  country  gentlemen 
opposed,  in  most  cases,  an  effective  barrier  to  the  encroachments 
of  absolutism.  The  nation  needed  only  a  strong  impulse  to 
complete  its  organisation ;  and  from  the  year  1827  dates  that 
regular  and  active  opposition  which,  under  the  title  of  the 
Hungarian  party,  Avithstood  for  twenty  years  (1827 — 1847) 
the  assaults  of  despotic  innovation,  and  is  now  supplying  the 
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native  Hungarian  government  with  some  of  its  ablest  and  most 
experienced  members. 

Such,  then,  have  been  the  relations  of  Hungary  to  Austria 
during  one  of  the  most  momentous  eras  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  Twenty  years  of  nearly  incessant  war  were  followed 
by  an  even  longer  interval  of  almost  uninterrupted  peace. 
During  the  former  period,  Hungary  was  Austria’s  firmest  bul¬ 
wark, —  furnished  her  best  troops,  her  commissariat,  and  her 
magazines.  During  the  latter  period,  Austria  has  requited 
Hungary  for  these  services  and  sacrifices  with  successive  and 
systematic  endeavours  to  abridge  or  cancel  her  undeniable  im¬ 
munities;  to  degrade  into  a  subject  province  ‘an  old  and  haughty 
‘  people,  brave  in  arms and,  finally,  to  clog  and  crush  its  spirit 
of  enterprise  with  vexatious  imposts  and  absurd  fiscal  regulations. 
The  reforms  of  1848  may  have  been  ira])erative  in  their  tone; 
but  the  results  of  sixty  years’  endurance  can  scarcely  be  termed 
sudden;  nor  the  assertion  of  rights — sanctioned  for  centuries, 
and  as  often  invaded  —  be  justly  designated  as  unseasonable  or 
unconstitutional. 

There  is  another  error  which  Austria  has  equally  encouraged — 
that  of  regarding  the  present  war  as  a  war  of  races.  Through  mis¬ 
take  or  interest,  the  continental  journalists  have  generally  assisted 
in  misleading  the  public  on  this  part  of  the  Hungarian  question. 
Almost  all  French  writers,  and  among  them  the  Instructive 
and  trustworthy  Degerando,  are  too  prone  to  derive  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  revolution  from  their  own  revolution  in  1848.  The  move¬ 
ment  in  Hungary  may  have  received,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
Europe,  an  impulse  from  that  event  —  since  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  such  a  chord  should  not  vibrate  through  every  fibre  of  the 
civilised  world.*  But  the  origin  and  objects  of  these  convulsions 

*  We  have  little  confidence  in  French  republicanism,  even  for 
France  itself ; — still  less  as  a  source  of  inspiration  for  other  countries. 
Mazzini  and  his  followers  have  been  its  principal  representatives 
abroad  ;  and  in  that  character  they  have  done  infinite  mischief  to  the 
cause  of  national  independence  and  constitutional  liberty  over  the 
(Continent.  The  chief  instrument,  by  the  use  of  which  they  were 
enabled  to  make  themselves  responsible  for  the  ruin  of  Italy  in  its 
recent  struggle,  was  to  threaten  all  who  differed  from  them,  with  the 
name  and  intervention  of  the  French  Republic  !  What  French  inter¬ 
vention  comes  to,  they  are  now  themselves  experiencing.  A  short 
time  ago  we  should  have  denounced  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  French 
as  being,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  greatest  act  of  guilt  and 
folly  which  the  madness  and  blindness  of  the  times  had  yet  engen¬ 
dered.  But,  —  that  the  leading  government  of  central  Europe  should 
have  called  in  the  Russ,  to  settle  by  fire  and  sword  its  differences 
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are  essentially  different.  Our  sketch  of  the  rigl^s  of  Hungary 
shows  that  the  Hungarian  insurrection  is  an  act  of  self-defence ; 
and  has  as  little  to  do  with  abstract  principles  or  theories  of  go¬ 
vernment,  as  our  own  civil  wars.  The  Hungarians  are  contend¬ 
ing  for  the  ancient  independence  of  their. kingdom,  not  for  an 
experimental  republic.  The  tone  of  the  German  journalists  and 
pamphleteers,  who  maintain  the  cause  of  the  Races  versus  the 
Majjars,  is  either  bureaucratic  or  pedantic.  In  the  one  case  it 
is  the  voice  of  the  Austrian  cabinet ;  in  the  other  it  is  the  dream 
of  a  few  literary  men,  who  would  interpret  the  political  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  world  by  one  hypothesis.  But  neither  the  venal 
scribe  nor  the  volunteer  ethnologist  can  abide  the  test  of  facts, 
or  explain  the  inconsistencies  into  which  their  bias  has  betrayed 
them.  Of  so  complex  a  question  we  can  only  find  room  for  a 
brief  glimpse ;  but  it  may  suffice  to  detect  some  of  the  incon¬ 
gruities  in  the  theory  of  Race. 

The  subject  of  races  would  require  a  volume,  and  cannot 
be  rendered  intelligible  within  the  limits  of  an  article.  It 
belongs,  indeed,  rather  from  accident  than  essentially  to  the 
Hungarian  question.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  non-Majjar 
races  adhere  to  the  Majjar  party;  and  the  adherents  of  the 
Majjars  form,  numerically,  the  majority,  and  comprise  the 
most  civilised  portion  of  the  nationalities.*  In  the  next  place. 


with  its  own  people,  is,  if  possible,  a  still  more  unnatural  offence 
against  the  civilisation  and  independence  of  mankind. 

•  We  subjoin  the  following  extract  from  Haiiffler’s  Table,  annexed 
to  bis  ‘  Map  of  the  Austrian  Possessions,’  as  the  readiest  mode  of 
illustrating  what  we  have  here  advanced  in  the  text.  We  append  to 
the  extract  a  summary  of  the  races  who  side  with  the  Majjars:  — 


'in  Hungary 

Wallachs  -  „  Transylvania  - 
_  „  Military  Frontier 
"in  Hungary 

Germans  -  „  Transylvania  - 
_  „  Military  Frontier 
Slovacks  -  in  Hungary 
Ruthenes  in  Hungary 
Wends  -  in  Hungary 


Croats 

Servians 


{ 

{ 


in  Croatia  - 
„  Military  Frontier 
in  Hungary 
„  Military  Frontier 


-  930,000  T 

-  1,287,340  [-2,317,340 

-  100,000  J 

-  986,000') 

-  250,668  [-1,422,168 

-  1 85,500  J 

-  2,220,000  -  2,220,000 

-  350,000  -  350,000 

50,000  -  50,000 

-  660,000 1  .  ^52  966 

-  692,966  J 

-  740,000 1  Q ^ 

-  203,000/ 


8,655,474 
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what  has  be«n  ascribed  to  a  difference  of  race  is  really  at¬ 
tributable  to  very  different  causes.  For,  if  we  look  into  the 
details  of  each  particular  rising  of  the  various  races,  we  shall 
find  that  either  Greek  priests  or  officers  in  the  Austrian  army 
have  been  the  real  instigators  of  the  provincial  revolts.  For 
instance,  in  Transylvania,  the  Wallachs  were  instigated  by 
Colonel  Urban ;  in  the  military  frontier  and  the  Banat,  the 
Servians  were  stimulated,  or  rather  betrayed,  into  revolt  by 
their  archbishop,  Rajachich,  aided  by  Stratimirovich,  an  Austrian 
officer;  while  Croatia — a  name  which  circumstances  have  ren¬ 
dered  more  familiar  to  our  ears — was  forced  into  rebellion  by 
another  military  officer,  the  notorious  Jellachich,  who  carried 
out  his  plans  by  packing  a  Diet,  and  excluding  from  it  the  legal 
members  and  county  magistrates.  We  leave  to  the  advociites 
of  absolutism  the  burden  of  proving  what  rights — civil,  poli¬ 
tical,  or  religious — the  non-!NIajjar  has  not  long  shared,  and 
does  not  now  share,  with  the  Majjar.  The  question  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  following  fact,  —  that,  in  the  present  government, 
two  of  the  most  important  posts  —  the  department  of  Justice 
and  that  of  Finance — are  filled,  respectively,  by  Vukovich  and 
Diischek,  the  former  a  Servian,  the  latter  of  Sclavonic  blood. 

We  append  the  two  following  anecdotes,  to  show  that  what 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  race,  is  really  attributable 
to  Austrian  or  Russian  intrigue. 

As  early  as  May,  1848,  Danilevski,  the  Russian  consul  at  Bel¬ 
grade,  had  offered  the  Archbishop  Rajachich  and  the  committee 
of  the  Servian  government  at  Carlovicz  30,000  Russian  aux¬ 
iliaries.  In  return  for  this  assistance,  he  merely  required  the 
Servian  people,  as  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  to  put  them¬ 
selves  under  the  protection  of  its  Imperial  head.  The  committee 
declined  this  proposal ;  but  intimated  to  Mayerhofer,  the  Aus- 


Of  these  there  side  with  the  Majjars  — 

Wallachs  I  Hungary 
Wallachs  |  Military  Frontier  - 

r.  f  in  Hungary 

ermans  Military  Frontier  - 

Slovacks  -  All  -  -  -  - 

Ruthenes-  All  -  -  -  - 


930,0001 
100,000  J 
986,0001 
185,000/ 


1,030,000 

1,171,000 


2,220,000  -  2,220,000 


350,000  -  350,000 


4,771,000 

Besides  these  who  unite  with  the  4,855,670  Majjars,  all  the  Jews, 
to  the  number  of  250,000,  are  enthusiastic  on  the  same  side.  The 
Croatians  also  would,  probably,  join  them,  if  not  kept  under  by  the 
military  despotism  of  jellachich. 
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ti'ian  consul,  their  intention  of  accepting  it  ultimately,  unless 
he  would  procure  them  equally  powerful  assistance  from  Vienna. 
Mayerhofer,  accordingly,  recruited  openly  in  Turkish  Servia 
on  behalf  of  men  whom  the  emperor  had  declared  rebels,  and 
against  whom,  at  the  very  moment,  Austrian  forces  were  in  arms. 
In  these  disgraceful  movements  there  are  but  slight  vestiges  of 
race  as  the  impelling  cause  of  disorder.  But  there  are  palpable 
signs  in  them  of  secret  promptings  and  active  participation  on 
the  part  of  Vienna  and  Petersburg. 

The  name  of  Mayerhofer  is  connected  with  an  act  of  double¬ 
dealing,  equally  significant  and  shameless,  on  the  part  of  Austria. 
In  August,  1848,  the  Hungarian  government  promoted  Captain 
Madersbach  to  the  rank  of  major,  for  his  gallant  defence  of 
Welsskirchen,  against  the  Servians,  and  their  commander, 
JAeutenant  Colonel  Mayerhofer,  the  Austrian  consul  at  Belgrade. 
The  promotion  was  made  with  the  sanction,  and  under  the  name 
of  the  Emperor.  A  week  after,  the  court  threw  off  the  mask.  It 
openly  entered  upon  its  system  of  reaction,  and  advanced  this  very 
same  Lieutenant-  Colonel  Mayerhofer  to  the  full  rank  of  colonel, 
for  his  behaviour  in  the  Servian  war  against  the  Hungarians. 

By  these  and  similar  measures  the  Austrian  court  displayed 
its  own  incurable  duplicity,  and  alienated  from  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty  the  most  flourishing  and  loyal  portion  of  the  empire. 
Its  insincerity  has  been  fitly  recompensed ;  and  within  the  space 
of  twelve  months  Austria  and  her  policy  are  equally  detested 
by  the  Wallachs  and  Servians,  the  Croatians  and  Majjars.  The 
October  revolution,  indeed,  produced  great  changes  in  the 
cabinet,  but  none  in  the  system  of  policy.  The  Archduchess 
Sophia  —  *  huic  mulieri  cuncta  alia  fuere,  prseter  honestum  ani- 
‘  mum’ — beheld  her  son  upon  the  throne:  his  mayors  of  the 
palace  were  Prince  Schwartzenberg  and  Count  Stadlon;  and 
the  accession  of  a  boy  was  believed  to  have  infused  new  vigour 
into  the  Imperial  system.  On  the  7th  of  March,  in  the  present 
year,  the  Charte  Octroyee  of  the  new  ministry  confirmed  the 
opposition  of  Hungary  and  loosened  the  allegiance  of  the  Here¬ 
ditary  States  of  Austria. 

Of  the  Charte  Octroyee,  Count  Stadion  was  the  real  author ; 
but  he  was  aided  in  its  composition  by  the  ex-advocate  Bach, 
who,  as  well  as  Krauss,  remained  in  the  cabinet.  The  Count  is 
equally  opposed  to  the  system  of  Metternich,  and  to  the  idea  of 
constitutional  freedom.  His  obstinate  temper  renders  him  con¬ 
sistent  in  these  opposite  dislikes.  In  other  respects  he  is  a 
versatile  theorist,  but  always  within  the  range  of  absolutism. 
His  charter  was  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Richelieu,  and  with 
the  recklessness  of  Alberoni.  It  proclaimed  the  unity  of  the 
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empire,  accorded  empty  formularies  to  the  people,  and  reserved 
all  real  power  for  the  government.  But  it  manifested  neither 
experience  nor  sagacity.  And  when  this  patent  constitution 
satisfied  no  one  —  when  all  the  nationalities,  without  exception, 
declared  agtunst  it  —  when  Bohemia  was  in  a  ferment,  and  even 
Jellachich  was  found  protesting  —  the  Count  became  tempo¬ 
rarily  insane. 

The  Charts  Octroyee  announced  no  new  doctrine  in  the 
government  of  dependencies.  In  the  age  of  the  Maccabees  a 
similar  experiment  had  been  made  by  Antiochus  the  Great ;  and 
it  was  probably  not  unknown  to  the  *  mighty  hunter  of  men* 
himself.  Its  theory  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  *  ut  omnis 

*  populus  sit  unus.'  The  Charts  Octroyie  failed,  however,  from 
its  encountering  nationalities,  with  some  remnants  or  memories 
of  freedom,  and  not  from  any  reluctance  in  its  authors  to  copy 
their  Syrian  prototype. 

We  believe  that  sympathy  with  Hungary  is  rapidly  spreading 
over  Europe.  But  above  all,  we  are  confident  that  the  spectacle 
of  a  people  defending  its  ancestral  rights  and  enlarged  liberties, 
must  be  deeply  interesting  to  that  nation  which  contended 
against  the  Stuarts  in  1640,  and  threw  off  their  yoke  in  1688. 
But  nations,  like  individuals,  are  members  of  a  family;  and 
before  taking  part  in  family  quarrels,  are  bound  to  weigh,  not 
merely  the  justice  of  the  cause,  but  also  the  position  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  litigants.  A  Charles  XII.  rushes  blindly  upon 
wars  which  only  compromise  his  throne, — a  William  of  Orange 
forms  deliberately  a  Triple  Alliance.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
to  understand  the  means  which  Hungary  possesses  for  self- 
defence  now,  and  for  independent  existence  hereafter — as  well 
as  her  rights  in  the  present  struggle. 

The  efforts  of  Hungary  in  the  present  war  are  a  measure  of  her 
internal  resources.  Those  efforts  have  excited  the  more  surprise, 
because  the  nature  and  extent  of  her  resources  are,  in  general,  so 
imperfectly  understood.  In  December  last,  at  a  time  when  civil 
war  was  raging  in  the  south  of  Hungary  and  in  Transylvania, 
130,000  Austrians,  moving  concentrically  from  nine  different 
quarters,  passed  the  frontiers.  Prince  Windischgratz  left  Schbn- 
brunn,  confident  of  returning  with  victory,  and  with  the  title  of 

*  Debcllator  Hungarise.’  The  game  was  supposed  to  be  driven 
by  his  rangers  into  the  toils,  and  to  be  there  awaiting  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender  or  destruction.  But  neither  the  generals  nor 
the  statesmen  of  Hungary  bated  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope.  They 
knew  the  courage,  the  endurance,  and  the  patriotic  fervour  of 
their  people.  Witlun  a  narrow  circle  between  the  Theiss,  the 
Maros,  and  the  Transylvanian  frontier,  they  speedily  organised  an 
army  of  nearly  200,000  men.  Powder-mills,  cannon-fouuderies. 
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manufactories  of  muskets,  percussion-caps,  and  saltpetre,  sprang 
up  on  the  instant ;  and  as  the  Croatian  sulphur-mines  were  in 
the  enemy’s  hands,  their  sulphur  was  prepared  from  mundic,  or 
sulphurate  of  iron.  Within  four  months,  the  Austrians  were 
driven  from  Hungary ;  so  diminished  in  number  and  disorganised 
by  cold,  hunger,  and  defeat,  that,  but  for  Russian  intervention, 
the  war  would  already  be  at  an  end. 

The  defensive  strength  of  a  country  depends  upon  its  physical 
conformation,  its  artihcial  means  of  communication  and  resist¬ 
ance,  and  the  numbers,  the  temper,  and  organisation  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  Hungary,  by  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  its  mountains,  plains,  and  rivers,  is  adapted  to 
every  species  of  warfare,  from  the  guerilla  to  the  dense  battalion. 
Its  northern  bulwark,  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  extends  from 
Presburg  and  the  Danube  to  Transylvania,  a  space  of  four 
hundred  English  miles,  broken  by  only  three  considerable  passes, 
Nddas,  Jablonka,  and  Dukla,  whUe  the  continuation  of  this  lofty 
barrier  is  crossed  by  only  four  narrow  defiles  to  the  east  and 
south — the  approaches  to  Bukovina,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia. 
On  the  south  the  Carnian  Alps,  and  the  rivers  Saave  and 
Danube,  afford  a  frontier  almost  equally  impracticable  to  an  in¬ 
vader.  The  plains  and  hills  on  the  west  towards  the  Styrian 
Mountains  are  less  capable  of  defence,  being  more  adapted  to 
the  action  of  large  masses.  Between  Presburg  and  Pesth  the 
rivers  sometimes  hurry  in  rapid  torrents,  and  sometimes  stagnate 
in  lakes  and  morasses.  The  internal  communication  by  roads 
is  very  irregular.  Some  Hungarian  counties  have  highways, 
which  rival  English  turnpikes,  while  others  are  advanc^  little 
beyond  driftways  and  tracks,  bad  in  all  seasons,  and  nearly 
impervious  in  autumn  and  winter.  An  invading  army,  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  country  and  incumbered  with  baggage  and 
artillery,  will  meet,  therefore,  with  no  ordinary  difficulties.  Even 
Austrian  officers,  whom  previous  command  of  Hungarian  regi¬ 
ments  had  in  some  degree  familiarised  with  the  line  of  march, 
were  baffled,  in  the  late  spring  can^aign,  by  the  natural  or 
accidental  impediments  they  encountered. 

Hungary  contains  an  area  of  110,000  English  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  at  least  fourteen  millions.  This  extensive 
area  is  not  more  remarkable  for  the  productiveness  of  its  soil,  its 
favourable  climate,  and  mineral  wealth,  than  for  the  various  and 
generally  promising  character  of  its  inhabitants.  All  the  races 
of  Hungary  have,  indeed,  their  several  capabilities.  The  Slo- 
vacks  are  intelligent,  for  the  most  part,  and  inclined  to  com¬ 
merce  ;  the  Croats  good  soldiers,  and,  in  the  upper  classes,  able 
employes;  the  Servian  officers,  in  the  Military  Frontier,  are  many 
of  them  expert  mathematicians;  while  the  orffinary  characteristics 
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of  the  Wallach  arc,  an  aptitude  for  growth  and  cultivation:  and 
of  the  Gennana,  steadiness  and  industry.  But  the  Majjar  —  or 
Hungarian  Proper  —  who  has  given  his  name  to  the  country,  is 
also  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  group  of  races.  The 
genuine  Majjar,  like  the  Homan  patrician,  is  an  agriculturist,  a 
fearless,  we  had  almost  said  a  born  rider,  fond  of  field  sports 
and  pastoral  occupations.  His  figure  is  tall  and  well  propor¬ 
tioned  ;  his  demeanour  grave,  and  almost  melancholy ;  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  home  and  to  his  municipal  and  {K>litical  rights  ardent ; 
his  disposition  peaceful,  and  even  indolent,  until  he  is  w'ronged 
or  oppressed  —  and  then  indomitably  firm,  patient,  and  enter¬ 
prising.  Since  oiu:  attention  has  been  turned  by  recent  events 
to  Hungary,  we  have  been  impressed  by  the  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  Hungarian  country  gentleman  and  yeoman  of  the 
present  day,  and  the  English  gentleman  and  yeoman  of  Claren¬ 
don  and  Lucy  Hutchinson,  of  Walker  and  Vandyke.  But  the 
character  of  the  Hungarian,  like  the  resources  of  his  native 
land,  is  not  yet  fully  developed.  His  occasional  indolence  or 
haughtiness  have  to  be  purged  away  by  the  fiery  baptism  of 
war ;  and  his  warm  affections,  his  firm  principles,  his  active  in¬ 
tellect,  and  native  energy  will  come  out  the  purer  from  this 
ordeal. 

The  customary  avocations  of  the  Hungarians  in  time  of  peace 
have  tended  to  organise  and  discipline  them  for  a  crisis  like  the 
present.  Their  law  proceedings  —  for  like  all  free  people  they 
are  habitually  litigious — their  magisterial  duties,  and  their  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  county  elections  have  given  them  habits  of  business, 
and  taught  them  to  act  in  concert.  Their  powers  of  adapta¬ 
tion,  decision,  and  arrangement  have  not  been  palsied  by  bureau¬ 
cratic  maxims  and  official  routine.  Hence,  while  the  Austrian 
cabinet  vacillates  between  violence  and  concession,  and  is  at  a 
loss  when  it  cannot  be  formal,  Hungary  has  already  produced 
in  the  various  departments  of  war,  internal  administration  and 
finance,  men  of  the  stamp  of  Kossuth,  and  Gbi^ey,  Csanyi, 
Szemerc,  and  Duschek.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  inde^, 
the  kingdom  generally  has  made  great  progress  in  material 
improvement.  Without  the  aid  or  even  the  countenance  of 
government,  the  Hungarians  have  constructed  roads,  and  called 
into  a  new  existence  the  Danube  by  means  of  steamboats, 
built  a  suspension-bridge  —  *the  wonder  of  Europe,’ — from 
Buda  over  to  Pesth ;  have  opened  railways,  and,  by  the  embank¬ 
ment  of  the  Theiss  and  by  regulating  the  streams  of  the 
Maros  and  the  Sarviz,  acquired  millions  of  acres  for  pasture  or 
tillage.  Within  the  same  period  the  productions  of  agriculture 
liave  been  greatly  multiplied,  the  culture  of  tobacco  and  oleaginous 
crops  (rape,  linseed,  &c.)  encouraged,  the  breed  of  sheep  and  the 
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quality  of  wool  improved ;  wliile  the  settlements  accorded  to 
German  and  English  artisans  have  introduced  into  the  towns  a 
fresh  class  of  thriving  and  ingenious  citizens.  And  all  these 
improvements  have  been  accomplished  under  the  discourage¬ 
ments  and  drawbacks  of  Austrian  rule,  by  a  people  possess¬ 
ing  rather  the  substance  than  the  symbol  of  wealth.  For 
although  raw  materials  of  every  kind  abound  in  Hungary,  there 
is  great  scarcity  of  money.  An  inlet  into  the  commercial  world, 
by  a  railroad  from  the  Danube  to  Fiume,  would  relieve  Hungary 
of  its  teeming  and  superfluous  produce,  supply  capital  for  public 
works  or  private  enterprise,  and  open  new  and  eager  markets 
for  English  manufactures.  The  Hungarian  is  naturally  enter¬ 
prising  ;  and  the  recent  abolition  of  feudal  restrictions,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  Bill  of  Rights,  both  civil  and  religious,  as  com¬ 
prehensive  as  their  Charter  of  1848,  will  not  only  infuse  new 
vigour  into  the  Majjar  race,  but  develope  and  direct  the  energies 
of  every  other  Hungarian  nationality. 

That  Charter  has  already  invigorated  the  Hungarian  people. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  magnates,  who  preferred  the 
attractions  of  a  capital  to  their  local  duties  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  country,  all  classes  were  zealous  for  the  consti¬ 
tutional  party  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  war.  The 
invasion  of  Russia  is  not  likely  to  win  them  over  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  cause.  The  Haiduk  towns  sent  one  out  of  every  five  of 
their  whole  population  —  more  than  40,000  in  number  —  to 
join  the  national  army.  It  was  the  characteristic  speech  of 
a  grey-headed  old  yeoman  of  that  district  to  an  Hungarian 
officer :  ‘  I  have  sent  my  three  sons,  but  I  have  kept  back  my 
‘  best  horse.  I  am  now  going  to  take  him  and  join  myself.’ 
Meantime  the  duties  of  peace  are  fulfilled  as  steadily  as  those  of 
war.  The  plough  is  not  idle,  even  in  the  Banat ;  and  since  the 
Military  Frontier  was  recovered  by  the  constitutionalists,  culti¬ 
vation  has  been  actively  resumed.  In  the  intervals  of  war,  old 
men,  women,  and  children  are  seen  labouring  in  the  maize  and 
wheat-fields,  that  ‘  the  cruise  may  not  fail,  nor  the  staff  of  life 
*  be  shortened  ’  to  their  defenders. 

Of  such  a  people  it  is  impossible  to  despair;  and  hope  is 
strengthened  by  the  characters  of  their  present  leaders.  We 
have  already  contrasted  the  barrenness  of  Austria  in  men  and 
measures  with  the  abundance  and  activity  of  Hungary.  Our 
limits  will  not  penuit  even  a  brief  sketch  of  the  administrative 
talents  of  Csdnyi  or  the  financial  powers  of  Duschek.  But 
Louis  Kossuth  too  remarkably  embodies  the  genius  of  the 
people  and  the  cause,  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

The  warriors  who,  in  the  ninth  century,  crossed  the  Carpathians 
with  Duke  Arpad,  bequeathed  to  their  descendants  an  oriental 
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tinge  of  character.  The  Hungarian  of  the  nineteenth  century 
accordingly  combines  a  ferv’id  imagination  with  a  strong  under- 
standing ;  and  is  peculiarly  alive  to  glowing,  apophthegmatic, 
and  even  mystic  eloquence.  The  speeches  of  Kossuth  have  partly 
an  Arabian  fervour,  and  partly  a  religious  earnestness — which 
remind  us  of  Mahommed  and  Cromwell.  His  words,  even  more 
than  his  deeds,  mark  him  as  the  *  man  of  the  hour.’  His  health 
has  been  broken  in  the  solitude  of  an  Austrian  dungeon,  but  his 
genius  was  matured  there  too ;  and  the  union  of  the  statesman 
with  the  enthusiast  imparts  a  personal  as  well  as  historic  inte¬ 
rest  to  his  career.  Kossuth  is  justly  the  idol  of  the  people 
whose  councils  he  directs.  To  the  firmest  faith  in  his  mission 
he  adds  unwearied  energy,  a  genius  for  organisation,  and  a  keen 
perception  of  the  character  of  others.  His  wise  choice  of  instru¬ 
ments  and  his  skilful  concealment  of  his  own  plans  until  the 
moment  of  execution,  enabled  him  to  reconquer  the  whole 
length  of  Hungai'y,  from  Debreezin  to  the  frontier,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  Austrian  generals  and  statesmen  believed 
him  to  be  a  fugitive,  and  had  set  a  price  upon  his  head. 
Throughout  Galicia  and  Austria,  the  police  were  furnished  with 
the  most  minute  instructions  to  look  for  him  under  every  dis¬ 
guise.  His  presence  with  the  army  was  discredited,  and  his 
capture  at  Eperies  was  reported  at  Vienna,  —  at  the  very  time 
that  he  was  advancing  u{)on  Festh,  and  putting  down  the  Ser¬ 
vian  insurrection  with  an  improvised  force  of  120,000  men. 

We  have  shown  that  the  physical  character  of  Hungary  is 
seconded  by  the  genius  of  its  {)eople,  and  the  genius  of  its 
people  guided  by  men,  both  civil  and  military,  equal  to  the 
present  crisis.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  present  struggle, 
the  names  of  Kossuth,  Szemere,  Csanyi,  and  Duschek,  and  of  the 
generals  Bern,  Gdrgey,  Klapka,  and  Damianich,  are  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  foi'emost  of  their  age.  Should  the  result  be 
favourable,  and  Hungary  either  maintain  the  independence  of 
its  crown,  or  resume,  but  with  stronger  guarantees,  its  relations 
with  Austria,  a  new'  career  is  open  for  its  people.  A  port  on 
the  Adriatic,  an  abundant  and  increasing  produce,  institu¬ 
tions  now  unfettered,  comprehensive,  and  tolerant,  fuded  by 
the  manly  and  practical  temper  of  its  inhabitants  and  their 
generous  aspirations,  must,  in  that  case,  raise  the  Hungarians 
ere  long  to  a  level  with  the  great  nations  of  Europe.  Among 
those  nations  Hungary  looks  to  England  for  its  sympathy  at 
the  present  moment,  and  as  its  example  for  the  future.  Per¬ 
haps  we  cannot  close  this  portion  of  our  subject  better  than  by 
the  following  anecdote,  for  the  authenticity  of  which  we  can 
answer. 

In  the  year  1839,  an  English  gentleman  was  invited  to  the 
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Vintage  of  the  Lower  House  of  Representatives  at  Presbui^. 
On  his  health  being  given,  a  popular  orator  of  the  Diet,  who 
now  fills  one  of  the  highest  and  must  important  offices  under  the 
present  government,  observed  that,  ‘  all  really  constitutional  na- 

*  tions,  when  in  their  struggles  for  freedom  they  feel  inclined 

*  to  despair, — when  they  feel  inclined  to  doubt  for  a  moment 

*  whether  the  goddess  they  worship  be  not  a  phantom,  seeing 
‘the  excesses  committed  in  her  name, —  have  only  to  turn  to 

*  England,  their  pole-star.  The  sight  of  national  liberty  exem- 
‘  plified  by  England,  comforts  and  strengthens  them  in  their 
‘  struggle.’ 

But  we  must  contemplate  the  reverse  of  this  prospect.  If 
through  Russian  aid  Austria  be  victorious,  the  last  barrier  is 
swept  away  from  the  road  to  Constantinople.  Austria  herself  will, 
from  that  time  forward,  need  the  bayonets  of  the  Czar  to  keep 
down  her  discontented  subjects,  and  must  sink  to  the  level  of  a 
secondary  power.  Its  policy  will  be  the  policy  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  ;  and  the  dream  of  a  Pansclavic  empire  will  not  end  in  the 
suppression  of  the  ‘proud  Majjars,’  but  in  the  reduction  of 
Eastern  Europe  into  a  Russian  province.  If  history  has  mean¬ 
ing  in  it  as  well  as  words,  we  arc  not  predicting  without  suf¬ 
ficient  warrant.  Russian  protection  and  Russian  intervention 
have  for  a  century  past  been  equally  fatal.  The  poor  ally  non 
equitem  dorso,  non  freenum  depulit  ore,  *  Where  is  Hamath  and 
‘  Arphad,  Sepharvaim  and  Ivah?’  was  the  question  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  envoy.  What,  with  equal  pertinence  we  may  ask,  have 
been  the  fruits  of  Russian  aid  to  Turkey  and  Persia,  to  Warsaw 
and  Finland,  in  Asterabad  and  Bessarabia,  and  now  in  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia?  To  all  these  lands  its  hatred  has  been  danger¬ 
ous,  but  its  embrace  deadly.  Nor  is  Russian  policy  the  work  of 
a  single  man  or  a  single  generation.  Four  sovereigns  of  the 
House  of  Romanoff  have  consistently  walked  in  the  same 
track.  Yet  it  is  not  the  policy  of  Catherine,  of  Paul,  of 
Alexander,  or  of  Nicholas,  but  of  Russia.  It  bides  its  time ; 
and  the  purpose  of  the  fathers  is  accomplished  by  the  third  or 
fourth  generation  of  the  children.  It  employs  with  equal 
readiness  fraud  or  force.  Muscovite  Panslavism  and  the  Greek 
Church  are  as  much  its  instruments  as  the  gold  of  the  Ural  and  the 
Cossack’s  lance.  It  proscribes  at  W arsaw,  it  bullies  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  it  flatters  France,  and  is  coldly  courteous  to  England. 
It  has  at  once  the  versatility  and  fixedness  which  the  ancients 
attributed  to  destiny  —  TroXXwi'  ovopdrav  pop<f»j  pia.  Its 
journals  and  proclamations  boast  of  its  paternal  sway  and  vigi¬ 
lance  ;  while  it  peoples  Siberia  with  the  children  of  its  victims, 
and  fills  their  cities  and  homes  with  spies.  It  has  a  vulture’s 
scent  for  the  tainted  portion  of  narions,  and  holds  out  every 
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lure  to  the  indolent,  the  venal,  and  the  ambitious.  Hardly  ten 
years  have  elapsed  since  England  encountered  in  Central  Asia 
the  intrigues  of  Russia.  The  Muscovite  is  now  ‘stepping 

*  westwa^’ — not  with  emissaries  or  protocols,  but  with  ‘  war  in 

*  procinct,’  to  subvert  by  its  battalions  that  national  independ¬ 
ence  by  which  Austrian  arms  and  arts  were  equally  discomfited. 
Austria,  however,  is  at  present  merely  a  stage  in  the  progress 
of  Russia :  the  road  to  Constantinople  is  as  direct  by  Vienna  as 
by  Bucharest. 

Austria  has  been  termed  by  statesmen,  an  European  necessity. 
And  recent  events  have  more  than  ever  confirmed  the  necessity  of 
a  strong  empire,  as  the  barrier  of  central  and  eastern  Europe ;  but 
they  have  not  proved  that  Austria  possesses  the  essential  strength 
and  conditions  for  such  a  barrier.  Quite  the  contrary.  The 
aggregation  of  her  provinces  is  weak,  the  ^wlicy  of  her  govern¬ 
ment  is  vacillating,  and  she  has  neither  produced  nor,  apparently, 
promises  to  produce  a  cabinet,  or  even  a  single  statesman,  capable 
of  reconstructing  or  sustaining  the  tottering  framework  of  her 
empire.  Should  Hungary  come  out  of  the  present  struggle  vic¬ 
torious  ;  should  her  liberal  institutions  attract  and  consolidate 
around  her  the  various  races  now  disunited  by  Austrian  misgo- 
vemment,  the  physical,  social,  and  political  characteristics  of 
Hungary  arc  well  fitted  for  such  a  station.  She  was  in 
former  times  the  advanced  guard  and  barrier  of  Europe  against 
Turkey ;  and  the  strength  and  extent  of  her  north-eastern 
boundary  constitute  her  a  natural  and  most  tenable  frontier 
against  Russia  at  the  present  period  —  a  period  quite  as  cri¬ 
tical.  What  the  Sultan  was,  the  Czar  is.  Her  municipal  in¬ 
stitutions  are  so  many  schools  of  self-government  and  rational 
freedom ;  her  military  vigour  is  unimpaired ;  and  the  proud 
title  of  ‘  Seminarium  Ifcroum,'  is  as  applicable  to  the  nation 
in  1849,  as  to  the  chivalrous  supjwrters  of  Maria  Theresa. 
Relieved  from  the  jealousies  inspir^  by  Austria,  her  subjects 
would  become  at  first  united,  and  hereafter  elevated  under  her 
sway.  Relieved  from  the  minute,  absurd,  and  oppressive  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  Austrian  custom-house,  her  produce  would 
make  its  way  into  the  European  markets,  and  the  English 
manufacturer  find  eager  customers  in  her  numerous  and  enter¬ 
prising  population.  A  rich,  united,  and  intelligent  2>eople,  who 
have  proved  their  attachment  to  liberty  by  three  centuries  of 
resistance  to  absolutism,  and  who  are  now  engaged  in  an  inter¬ 
necine  struggle  for  their  rights,  would  succeed  to  a  corrupt  and 
su2>erannuated  emjjire,  which  has  not  only  long  pressed  heavily 
on  eighteen  provinces  and  36,000,000  of  subjects,  and  been  the 
causa  causans  of  most  of  the  misery  of  Italy  and  Germany, — 
but  which,  by  its  recent  acceptance  of  Russian  aid,  has  forfeited 
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all  title  to  respect  or  allegiance.  The  constitutional  vitality  ot 
Hungary  would  be  equally  effective  against  either  extreme — 
a  Cossack  ascendency  or  a  Red  Republic. 

At  such  a  crisis,  it  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  all  lovers 
of  constitutional  freedom  that  the  destinies  of  our  country  are 
swayed  by  men  who  inherit  the  principles,  and  some  of  whom 
bear  the  names,  of  the  founders  and  champions  of  English 
liberty.  Lord  Palmerston  has  twice  already  preserved  the  peace 
of  Europe,  while  vindicating  and  securing  the  rights  of  nations. 
Eastern  Europe  may  possibly  afford  him  a  third  and  more  bril¬ 
liant  opportunity  of  extending  the  influence,  advancing  the 
welfare,  and  illustrating  the  naihe  of  England. 


Aut.  X.  —  The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James 

the  Second.  By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  Vols. 

I.  and  II.  Fourth  Edition.  London:  1849. 

W"  pay  Mr.  Macaulay  no  compliment,  but  only  record  his 
good  fortune,  when  we  say,  that  these  two  volumes  are 
the  most  popular  historical  work  that  ever  issued  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  press.  Within  six  months  this  book  has  run  through  five 
editions — involving  an  issue  of  above  18,000  copies;  and,  on  the 
other  side  the  Atlantic,  our  enterprising  and  economical  brothers 
of  America  have,  we  hear,  re-produced  it,  in  forms  which  appear 
infinite  in  number,  and  infinitesimal  in  price.  For  the  best  rewards 
of  authorship  he,  therefore,  has  not  been  doomed,  like  many  il¬ 
lustrious  predecessors,  to  await  the  slow  verdict  of  his  own,  or 
the  tardy  justice  of  a  succeeding  generation.  Fame  has  abso¬ 
lutely  trodden  on  his  heels.  As  widely  as  our  language  has  tra¬ 
velled —  ‘super  et  Garamantas  et  Indos’  —  these  volumes  have 
already  spread  the  reputation  and  opinions  of  their  author. 

We  feel  undisguised  pride  in  Mr.  Macaulay’s  unquestionable 
and  unalloyed  success.  His  great  reputation  and  position  in 
politics,  eloquence,  and  literature,  —  his  unflinching  steadiness 
as  a  statesman,  and  his  noble  and  ardent  maintenance  of  those 
free  principles  of  which  this  journal  has  been  so  long  the  advocate, 
while  they  led  us  to  look  forward  with  anxiety  to  his  promised 
contribution  to  our  national  history,  lead  us  now  to  rejoice 
unaft'ectedly  at  its  brilliant  reception.  He  has  had  a  hearty — 
indeed  a  triumphant — welcome  from  all  sorts  and  classes  of  his 
countrymen.  Men  of  ail  shades  of  political  opinion  have 
honoured  him  and  themselves  by  the  expression  of  their  ad¬ 
miration.  There  never,  we  believe,  was  a  work,  replete,  as  this 
is,  with  politics,  which  met  with  more  generous  and  creditable 
treatment  from  political  antagonists  —  never  a  work,  abounding 
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so  much  with  topics  of  controversy,  more  fairly  and  candidly 
criticised.  If  there  are  exceptions  to  this  remark, — and,  as  far 
as  we  know,  they  are  few  and  insignificant,  —  they-supply,  pro¬ 
bably,  the  only  test  of  merit  which  was  wanting — and  add  the 
note  of  disappointed  jealousy,  to  the  general  chorus  of  appro¬ 
bation. 

The  public,  in  the  most  cosmopolitan  sense  of  that  term, 
having  thus  so  unequivocally  anticipated  any  decision  of  ours, 
it  would  be  superfluous  and  impertinent  in  us  to  pretend  now  to 
tell  our  readers  what  they  may  expect  to  find  in  volumes  with 
which  they  are  already  familiar.  Coming,  as  we  do,  in  the  rear 
of  the  critical  squadron,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  part 
of  our  duty  forestalled.  Neither  can  we  be  expected  to  dissect 
these  two  volumes  with  a  restless,  microscopic  eye,  and  to  point 
out  a  wrong  date  on  this  page,  or  a  misspelt  name  on  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  book  which  has  already  taken  its  place,  without  waiting 
for  any  sanction  of  ours,  among  the  classics  of  om:  language.  For 
the  present  we  shall  discharge  our  consciences,  as  critics,  by  adopt¬ 
ing  a  course  more  agreeable,  we  believe,  to  our  readers,  and  in 
all  respects  more  appropriate.  We  mean  to  try,  on  a  somewhat 
comprehensive  scale,  to  estimate  and  ascertain  the  real  value  of 
those  great  general  pnnciples  which  it  is  our  author’s  great  object 
to  illustrate ;  and  which,  with  so  graceful  and  masterly  a  hand,  he 
has  now  disseminated  over  the  world.  For,  after  all,  it  depends 
on  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  work,  whether  its  remarkable 
success  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  or  a  misfortune.  Mr.  Ma¬ 
caulay  has  some  qualities  which  might  render  sophistry  too  popu¬ 
lar,  and  error  too  attractive.  He  has  a  singular  felicity  of  style ; 
and,  as  he  moves  along  his  path  of  narrative,  spreads  a  halo  around 
him,  which  beguiles  the  distance  and  dazzles  his  companions. 
It  is  a  style,  undoubtedly,  which  might  often  provoke  criticism, 
as  far  as  artistic  rules  are  concerned ;  sometimes  elaborated  to 
excess,  sometimes  too  familiar;  with  sentences  too  curiously 
balanced,  and  unnecessary  antitheses  to  express  very  simple  pro¬ 
positions.  But  with  all  tliis,  and  much  more  of  the  same  Und 
that  might  be  smd,  the  fascination  remains.  The  tale,  as  we 
proceed,  flews  on  faster  and  faster.  Page  after  page  vanishes 
under  the  entranced  eye  of  the  reader ;  and,  whether  we  will  or 
no,  we  are  forced  to  follow  as  he  leads — so  light,  and  gay,  and 
agreeable  does  the  pathway  appear.  Even  on  the  most  beaten 
ground,  his  power  of  picturesque  description  brings  out  lights 
and  shadows, — views  alike  of  distances  and  of  roa^de  flowers, 
— never  seen,  or  remarked,  or  recollected  before. 

But  the  important  question  undoubtedly  is,  whither  is  our 
guide  leading  us?  what  is  the  end  and  object  of  this  pleasant 
journey?  We  shall  try  to  answer  this  question  immediately. 
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But  we  must  begin  by  noticing  one  cardinal  merit — almost 
an  original  one — of  Mr.  IVlacaulay’s  book,  which  meets  us  on  the 
very  threshold.  He  is  the  first  we  think  who  has  succeeded 
in  giving  to  the  realities  of  history  (which  is  generally  supposed 
to  demand  and  require  a  certain  grave  austerity  of  style,)  the 
lightness,  variety,  and  attraction  of  a  work  designed  only  to 
amuse.  All  historians  we  Irnve  ever  read — not  excepting  Gib¬ 
bon  and  Hume,  and  including  all  others  in  our  language  —  are 
open  to  this  remark.  To  read  them  is  a  study,  an  effort  of  the 
intellect, — well  repaid  indeed  by  the  result,  but  still  necessarily 
intent  and  laborious.  Mr.  Macaulay  has,  with  an  instinctive 
sense,  both  of  truth  and  of  the  power  to  realise  it,  perceived 
that  a  true  story  may  be,  and  should  be,  as  agreeably  told  as  a 
fictitious  one ;  that  the  incidents  of  real  life,  whether  political  or 
domestic,  admit  of  being  so  arranged  as,  without  detriment  to 
accuracy,  to  command  all  the  interest  of  an  artificial  series  of 
facts  ;  that  the  chain  of  circumstances  which  constitutes  history 
may  be  as  finely  and  gracefully  woven  as  in  any  tale  of  fancy, 
and  be  as  much  more  interesting  as  the  human  countenance, 
with  all  its  glowing  reality  of  life,  and  structure,  and  breathing 
beauty,  excels  the  most  enchanting  portrait  that  ever  passed  from 
the  pencil  of  Kneller  or  of  Lawrence. 

This  we  consider  a  very  signal  achievement.  If  not  an  inven¬ 
tion,  it  is  at  least  a  novel  combination  almost  deserving  of  the 
name.  It  is  by  far  the  most  successful  illustration  we  have 
ever  seen  of  Cicero’s  remark,  of  History  being  ‘  opus  oratorium 
*  maxime.’  Perhaps  there  may  be,  especisdly  as  the  narra¬ 
tive  warms,  a  little  more  of  the  Orator  mingling  with  the  his¬ 
torian,  than  what  is  called  the  dignity  of  History,  in  her 
Court  dress,  would  permit.  But  who  that  has  read  these  two 
volumes  will  ever  forget  them,  or  the  eventful  and  stirring 
scenes  they  record  ?  And  this  result  on  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  triumph  of  descriptive  or  narrative 
writing  to  produce.  The  scene  is  actually  before  us.  It  does 
not  exist  in  mere  words.  We  do  not  recollect  it  as  we  used  to 
do  Csesar  at  school, — by  the  place  of  the  page  where  this  or  that 
fact  was  recorded.  We  have  pictured  to  ourselves  the  living 
and  actual  reality  of  the  men,  and  the  times,  and  the  actions 
he  describes,  —  and  close  the  volume  as  if  a  vast  and  glowing 
pageant  had  just  passed  before  our  eyes.  And  are  they  not  all 
visibly  present  ?  The  turbid,  haughty,  unimpressible,  and  vindic¬ 
tive  monarch, —  the  very  tread  of  his  imperious  step,  and  the  sound 
of  his  impatient  voice, — have  become  familiar  to  us  long  before 
we  read  the  story  to  an  end.  His  rejection  of  Monmouth’s  prayers 
for  life ;  his  stem  and  stolid  harshness  to  the  Bishops ;  his  dis¬ 
quietude  on  their  ominous  acquittal;  and  his  perturbation 
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and  bewilderment  at  the  final  catastrophe:  how  he  fled  from 
London;  how  he  returned;  and  how’  he  fled  again, — are  all  im¬ 
printed  on  the  fancy  as  if  they  had  formed  part  of  a  dramatic  spec¬ 
tacle.  Then  how  lifelike  is  the  sketch  of  that  pale  face,  with  its 
eagle  eye,  hawk-like  nose,  and  dejected  but  firm  mouth !  trained 
from  infancy  to  repress,  under  its  cold  lineaments,  the  fires  burn¬ 
ing  strongly  within  ;  wandering  in  deep,  unspoken,  but  weighty 
m^itation  through  his  ancestral  halls  at  the  Hague.  The  fero¬ 
cious  glare  in  Jeffries’  eye ;  the  restless  versatility  of  Halifax ; 
the  worn,  thin,  handsome,  and  resolute  features  of  Danby;  the 
brilliant,  daring,  and  unprincipled  Churchill, — are  each  so  distinc¬ 
tively  described,  that  their  very  countenances  seem  familiar;  and 
we  begin  to  think  we  should  recognise  the  men  as  we  would  old 
acquaintances.  As  the  story  goes  on,  the  reader  becomes  more 
and  more  absorbed  in  its  details.  The  trial  of  the  Bishops  is  told 
with  all  the  author’s  well-known  brilliancy ;  and  the  mustering 
in  Holland,  the  delay,  the  sailing,  the  adverse  storm,  the  success¬ 
ful  landing,  the  indecisive  progress,  and  the  ultimate  consumma¬ 
tion,  carry  us  on  with  an  intensity  of  interest  quite  equal  to  the 
real  magnitude  of  the  occurrences,  and  the  strange,  agitating, 
and  eventful  stake  which  was  suspended  on  the  issue. 

Surely  the  historian  who  possesses  a  power  like  this,  if  he  does 
not  sacrifice  truth  to  effect,  wields  a  spell  over  his  readers  most 
conducive  to  the  best  purposes  of  history.  For  history,  to  be 
rightly  written  or  usefully  read,  should  not  be  the  old  almanack 
to  which  it  has  been  compared,  or  any  thing  like  it.  It  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  a  living  picture  of  the  times ;  and  reflect 
not  isolated  facts,  but  the  general  manners,  habits,  principles, 
as  well  as  actions  of  the  men  that  lived  and  flourished  in  them. 
The  historian  should  aim,  not  at  chronicling  a  mere  catalogue 
of  events,  but  at  delineating  the  causes  from  which  they  sprang, 
the  social  or  political,  or  moral  condition  which  led  to  them, 
and  their  effect  and  influence  on  the  present  and  future  fortunes 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  took  place.  And  we  may  re¬ 
mark  that  in  all  history,  more  especially  in  such  a  one  as  the 
present,  it  may  occasionally  happen  that  some  one  circumstance 
is  taken  out  of  what  might  seem  its  proper  place,  and  allowed 
more  than  its  just  proportions ;  and  this  to  a  narrow  or  captious 
mind  may  appear  to  convict  the  author  of  inaccuracy  or  exaggera¬ 
tion,  while  in  reality  he  has  merely  chcsen  rather  to  paint  than  to 
describe ;  and  has  selected  some  incident,  not  |)erhaps  in  itself  of 
very  great  significancy,  to  convey  his  impression  of  a  great  class 
of  facts  to  his  reader,  with  more  truth  and  force  than  any 
more  general  description  could  effect.  The  exaggeration  is 
simply  of  that  sort  with  which  every  painter  is  familiar — the  use 
of  a  brighter  light  or  a  deeper  shadow  than  naturfe,  in  details,  in 
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order  to  give  tlie  effect  of  nature  to  the  whole.  If  an  ignorant 
critic  takes  the  picture  to  pieces,  he  may  easily  cavil  at  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts,  which,  placed  together  by  the  hand  of  a  master, 
make  up  so  harmonious  and  truthful  a  portrait. 

These  remarks  apply  very  strongly  to  that  delightful  chapter 
in  the  first  volume,  descriptive  of  the  manners  and  customs,  and 
general  condition,  both  social  and  political,  of  the  English  at  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, — a  chapter  not  more  to  be 
praised  for  the  boldness  and  truthfulness  of  its  design,  than  valued 
for  the  vigour  of  its  execution.  Its  design  shows,  what  indeed 
is  characteristic  of  the  whole  work,  an  enlarged  appreciation  of 
the  objects  of  history,  and  a  manly  determination  to  pass  at  once 
beyond  the  line  of  the  established  topics  to  which  it  has  been 
the  fashion  for  historians  to  confine  themselves.  A  few  great 
battles,  a  few  much  debated  political  events,  and  one  or  two 
notorious  crimes,  have  generally  formed  the  staple  of  most  of 
our  historical  works ;  while  events  far  more  ojjerative  and  in¬ 
fluential  on  the  people,  and  far  more  important  in  their  social 
and  political  progress,  are  wholly  overlooked.  Thus,  if  any  one 
were  to  write  the  history  of  this  country  since  1815,  and 
describe  merely  those  political  struggles  which  have  led  alter¬ 
nately  to  the  ascendency  of  one  or  other  of  our  great  parties, 
he  would,  after  all,  give  a  most  imperfect  representation  of  the 
social  changes  which  have,  within  that  period,  taken  place  among 
us.  The  spread  of  education,  the  penny  postage,  railroad  tra¬ 
velling,  and  the  electric  telegraph,  are  four  mighty  instru¬ 
ments,  which  have  done  and  will  do  far  more,  in  permanently 
affecting  the  habits,  wants,  and  wishes  of  the  people,  than 
even  the  Reform  Bill,  Catholic  Emancipation,  or  the  Abolition 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  In  the  chapter  we  speak  of,  Mr.  Macaulay 
has  made  a  courageous  and  very  successful  endeavour  to  lead 
history  into  a  deeper  and  wider  channel;  and  has  brought  all 
his  great  descriptive  powers  to  bear  on  the  attempt  to  con¬ 
vey  to  his  reader  an  impression  of  the  domestic  and  every-day 
life  of  those  times,  in  comparison  with  that  of  our  own.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  justify  our  praise 
that  we  should,  that  in  all  instances  the  comparison  is  scrupu¬ 
lously  exact.  It  was  impossible  it  should  be  so.  It  was  almost 
unavoidable,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  extremes  should  some¬ 
times  be  adopted  as  typical  of  a  class ;  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  sometimes  our  author  may  have  followed  the  exaggerations 
of  satirical  or  comic  writers  of  the  day,  as  affording  the  materials 
of  the  contrast.  We  never  thought  of  taking  the  thing  so 
literally.  To  describe  the  manners  and  domestic  habits  of 
people  who  lived  two  hundred  years  ago,  so  that  in  every 
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minute  detail  the  description  shall  defy  cavil,  is,  we  believe, 
impossible;  nor,  if  it  were  possible,  would  it  be  worth  the  labour. 
What  is  requisite  is  a  vivid  and  graphic  idea  of  the  well  es¬ 
tablished  and  most  salient  peculiarities,  —  of  the  prominent  and 
distinctive  characteristics  that  actually  belonged  to  the  time ; 
nor  do  we  know  how  this  can  be  done,  but  by  seizing  the  more 
palpable,  even  though  they  be  in  some  measure  extreme,  ex¬ 
amples.  The  Roman  matrons  were  not  all  like  Messalina ;  nor 
all  French  priests  like  Tartuffe,  nor  all  English  squires  like 
Squire  Western;  yet  the  fact  that  the  satirists  of  each  nation 
chose  such  characters  to  describe,  points  infallibly  to  the  pre¬ 
valent  vices,  or  failings,  or  habits  of  their  time  and  class.  It 
is  interesting  for  us  to  know,  and  our  author  professes  to  repre¬ 
sent,  rather  the  relative  than  the  positive  condition  of  England ; 
and  we  have  no  misgivings  whatever  that  the  representation  is 
not  as  substantially  true  as  it  is  conspicuously  graphic  and 
lively. 

Our  author  would  be  much  misunderstood,  we  think,  were  it 
supposed  that  his  object  in  this  chapter  was  merely  a  blind 
exaltation  of  the  times  we  live  in,  compared  with  those  he 
writes  of.  But  the  mistake  would  be  still  greater,  if  he  should 
be  thought  to  represent  our  present  state  as  a  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion, — or  as  any  thing  but  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  deve¬ 
lopments  which  were  then  in  progress.  Mr.  Macaulay  probably 
does  not  indeed  think,  with  the  philosopher  in  the  ‘  Vicar  of 

*  Wakefield,’  that  the  world  is  in  its  dotage — he  has  not  come 
to  be  convinced  that  the  vast  strides  of  our  generation  in  mecha¬ 
nics  or  in  science — the  wonderful  discoveries  which  have  chained 
the  elements  to  man’s  triumphal  car  —  are  all  only  symptoms  of 
decrepitude ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  he  may  be  of  opinion 
that  whatever  the  merits  of  the  English  gentleman  of  the  olden 
time,  his  modem  successors  are  in  most  respects  much  more  civi¬ 
lised,  agreeable,  and  intelligent  companions.  These  are  matters, 
however,  in  which  many  sensible  men  have  their  own  peculiar 
prejudices.  We  are  all  but  children  of  a  larger  growth ;  and  as 
the  schoolboy  thinks  it  must  have  been  delightful  to  have  lived 
in  the  days  of  genii  or  of  dragons,  and  the  romantic  girl  thinks 

*  Claude  du  Val’  the  perfection  of  a  hero;  so  we  have  recently 
come  to  understand  that  there  are  wise,  able,  and  intelligent 
men  who  would  willingly  transport  themselves  and  us  from  the 
refinements,  and  intellectual  polish,  of  the  nineteenth,  to  the 
mde  hospitality  and  half-educated  rasticity  of  the  seventeenth 
century !  But  it  certainly  was  not  our  author’s  object  to  war 
with  these  harmless  monomanias.  He  plainly  wished  merely 
to  reflect  light  on  the  events  of  the  times  he  had  to  describe. 
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by  showing  the  kind  of  people  who  lived  in  them :  and  he 
could  only  do  this  effectually  by  pointing  out  in  what  particu¬ 
lars  they  chiefly  differed  from  ourselves.  He  had  no  desire  to 
degrade  our  present  clergy  by  exhibiting  their  predecessors,  as 
once  being  persons  of  lower  habits  and  lower  station,  than  it 
can  have  been  his  immediate  object  to  prove  the  Lord  Russell 
of  those  days  a  less  pure  patriot  than  the  Lord  John  Russell  of 
our  own.  He  only  uses  the  contrast  to  give  point  and  precision 
to  the  description. 

We  must  now,  however,  turn  to  the  specific  merits  of  this  book 
as  a  history,  in  the  more  received  sense  of  that  term.  Mr.  Macau¬ 
lay  purposes,  as  he  tell  us  in  his  first  majestic  sentences,  to  write 
the  history  of  England  during  a  period  which  has  been  absolutely 
overlaid  with  histories  already.  He  enters  on  ground  obscured 
by  books ;  and  has  to  pick  his  way  over  plains  of  foolscap  and 
oceans  of  ink.  The  design  certainly  shows  great  confidence 
in  his  own  powers, — and  the  result  has  proved  that  the  confi¬ 
dence  was  not  misplaced.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  this 
new  history  accordingly  is,  not,  we  think,  the  disclosure  of  any 
new  facts  of  great  moment,  although  there  are  many  curious 
and  important  revelations  brought  to  light  by  our  author’s 
research,  which  were  never  so  clearly  known  or  understood 
before.  But  many  may  possess  all  the  separate  parts  of  a 
machine  who  cannot  put  them  together;  and  we  think  Mr. 
Macaulay’s  great  excellence  as  an  historian,  is  his  masterly 
adaptation  of  known  facts  to  a  connected  and  systematic  view 
of  the  history  they  compose  —  and  the  bearings  of  that  history 
on  the  future  fortunes  of  the  country.  There  is  nothing  isolated 
or  disjointed  in  his  narrative.  Each  stone  seems  to  fit  into  its 
place,  and  to  give  and  receive  support.  He  uses  his  materials 
with  the  freedom  and  air  of  one  who  looks  on  them  merely  as 
means  to  a  great  end,  to  which  he  feels  conscious  of  his  capa¬ 
city  for  applying  them. 

Thus,  in  his  introductory  chapters, — which,  starting  from 
the  infancy  of  our  island’s  history,  bring  his  reader  up  to  the 
point  at  which  he  intends  to  commence  his  detailed  narrative, 
— there  may  not  be  mueh  in  the  way  of  novelty  in  the  mere 
facts  stated.  But  few  can  be  insensible  to  the  ability  with 
which  these  facts  are  wielded ;  or  to  the  beauty  and  effect  of 
kis  many  profound  and  original  views  of  their  far  reaching  re¬ 
lations  and  unsuspected  mutual  dependencies.  He  writes  like 
one  seated  on  an  eminence,  and  looking  down  on  a  vast  lands¬ 
cape  ;  who,  without  noting  each  turn  of  the  road  or  winding  of 
the  river,  which  bound  the  eye  of  the  traveller  below,  acquires, 
by  a  large  and  rapid*  survey,  a  knowledge  of  the  general  cha- 
mcter,  capabilities,  and  features  of  the  country, — sees  whither 
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the  roads  lead  and  the  rivers  flow,  and  can  give  us  information 
far  more  comprehensive  and  useful,  than  if  we  had  spent  days  in 
wandering  through  the  lanes  and  by-paths  of  the  valley.  The 
rapidity,  strength,  and  conciseness  of  his  review  of  our  early 
history,  and  the  powerful  grasp  by  which  it  is  condensed  into 
comparatively  few,  but  most  vivid  and  instructive  pages,  has 
met  with  deserved  applause  from  all  quarters,  and  forms  a 
model  of  historical  recapitulation.  But,  passing  by  his  survey 
of  these  earlier  periods, — his  account  of  the  succession  of  the 
Stuarts  and  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  of  their  princes,  and  his 
sketch  of  the  Protector,  which  is  more  slight  than  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  had  not  Carlyle  so  recently  preoccupied  the 
ground, — let  us  draw  a  little  nearer  to  the  times  and  principles 
of  which  he  proposes  to  write. 

We  certainly  regard  this  work  as  the  first  successful  attempt 
to  tell  with  truth,  accuracy,  and  effect,  the  story  of  these  im¬ 
portant  times:  so  to  tell  it,  we  mean,  as  to  place  it  perma¬ 
nently  in  its  true  light,  and  to  remove  it  from  that  false  glare 
which  has  so  long  rested  on  it.  Much,  it  is  true,  had  been  done 
in  this  direction  previously,  by  others  to  whom  Mr.  Macaulay 
would  be  the  last  to  deny  his  obligations.  The  researches  of 
Air.  Fox,  and  the  later  works  of  Mr.  Hallam  and  Sir  James 
Alackintosh,  had  furnished  the  student  with  the  means  of  learn¬ 
ing,  with  great  correctness,  the  actual  events  out  of  which  the 
Revolution  sprang.  But  from  causes  we  need  not  now  stop  to 
trace,  after  all  their  labours,  the  work  which  was  required  re- 
mmned  still  unperformed.  Hume  and  his  followers  still  retained 
their  long-established  hold  on  the  public  mind.  Schoolmasters 
and  governesses  still  continued  to  teach,  and  many  in  each 
generation  in  their  turn  to  believe,  that  the  Stuarts,  if  an  unfor¬ 
tunate,  were  an  ill-used  race,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning — 
that  the  trivial  faults  which  they  may  have  had,  were  deeply  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  dignity  of  their  royal  descent,  and  the  graces  of 
their  personal  demeanour  —  that  our  ancestors,  in  the  noble 
straggle  which  it  is  the  object  of  these  volumes  to  record,  offended 
not  more  against  the  divinity  of  royal  prerogative,  than  against 
right,  truth,  and  justice ;  and  that  Cromwell  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Commonwealth  were  types  of  the  most  revolting  compound 
which  the  union  of  cruelty,  hypocrisy,  and  vulgarity  could  pro¬ 
duce.  It  had  so  long  been  fashionable  to  profess  a  moderate 
Jacobitism,  and  so  unfashionable  to  find  any  virtue  in  the 
heroes  of  that  sacred  contest,  that  contempt  for  the  Puritans, 
reverence  for  the  royal  martyr,  and  dislike  of  William  of 
Orange,  had  become  topics  of  faith  almost  as  essential  in  ortho¬ 
dox  location  as  the  Creed  or  the  Church  Catechism.  By 
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many  a  fireside  hearth,  which  the  expulsion  of  that  cherished 
royal  race  had  alone  rendered  secure  and  smiling,  the  comfortable 
dowager,  or  the  rustic  squire,  or  the  bright  young  daughters  of 
the  land,  still  lamented  over  the  sins  of  the  Roundheads,  and  the 
misfortunes  of  Prince  Charlie,  and  sighed  that  the  day  had  never 
come  when  ‘  the  king  should  have  his  own  again  1’ — forgetting 
that  in  the  peace  and  purity  and  freedom  of  their  happy  homes, 
they  were  tasting  unconsciously,  day  by  day,  the  fruits  of  that 
great  deliverance. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  this  weak  and  childish,  if 
romantic  creed,  never  rose  to  fashion  or  favour,  until  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Stuarts  had  become  actually  impossible.  The  To¬ 
ries  of  Walpole’s  time  did  not  venture  to  be  Jacobites.  They 
affected,  on  the  contrary,  the  character  of  constitutional  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
in  his  ‘  Dissertation  on  Parties,’  gives  a  very  fair  specimen  of 
the  prevalent  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  Stuarts,  among  the 
Tories  of  his  day.  Speaking  of  James  the  First,  he  says,  *  That 
‘  epidemical  taint  with  which  he  infected  the  minds  of  men  con- 
‘  tinned  upon  us ;  and  it  is  scarce  hyperbolical  to  say  that  this 

*  Prince  hath  been  the  original  cause  of  a  scries  of  misfortunes 

*  to  this  nation  as  deplorable  as  a  lasting  infection  of  our  air,  of 

*  our  water,  or  our  earth  would  have  been'  ‘  Charles  sipped  a 
‘  little  of  the  poisonous  draught,  but  enough  to  infect  his  whole 

*  conduct.  As  for  James  (the  Second), 

“  lUe  impiger  hausit 
Spumantem  pateram.” 

*  He  drank  the  chalice  off  to  the  lowest  and  foulest  dregs.' 

Such  was  the  Toryism  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  was  not  until  the  last  spark  of  fortune  which  gleamed 
on  their  ill-starred  house  had  b^n  trodden  out  on  Culloden 
Heath,  that  the  Stuarts  became  a  myth  and  ti  romance,  —  de¬ 
votion  to  which  was  not  unpleasing  to  royal  or  courtly  ears,  — 
a  vehicle  complacently  recognised,  for  exalting  prerogative  and 
discouraging  popular  demands,  and  for  imbuing  the  country  in 
general  with  an  orthodox  love  of  kings  in  the  abstract.  Got¬ 
land  has  much  to  answer  for  in  this  reaction.  Her  Highlanders 
had  failed ;  her  men  of  letters  —  Hume  and  Scott  —  succeeded. 

*  Hume  was  the  greatest,  and  by  far  the  most  successful  propa¬ 
gator  of  these  un-English  views ;  and  it  is  no  mean  tribute  to 
his  genius  and  power,  that  he  should  so  long  have  kept  his  country¬ 
men  in  bondage  to  a  belief  which  is  contr^icted  not  more  by  the 
general  truths  of  history,  than  by  the  events  which  he  has  himself 
recorded.  Hume’s  Jacobite  tendencies,  we  think,  are  to  be  as- 
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cribed  much  more  to  personal  spleen,  than  to  any  impression  pro¬ 
duced  on  him  by  those  events.  He  hated  the  English,  and  loved 
the  French.  The  first  had  partly  n^lected  and  partly  derided 
him ;  and  the  last  had  loaded  him  with  the  flowers  of  flattery, 
and  placed  him  on  the  pedestal  of  a  literary  demigod.  His 
Scotch  descent  and  Scotch  accent  exposed  him,  in  that  day, 
to  constant  mortifications  in  English  circles ;  and  his  corre- 
^K>ndence  shows  how  keenly,  and  for  a  man  of  his  powers  how 
absurdly,  he  felt  these  petty  indignities.  And  so  came  his  hatred 
of  Whiggery;  which,  we  verily  believe,  he  detested  even  more 
because  it  was  English,  than  because  it  was  Puritanical.  He 
loved  to  exalt  the  Stuarts,  because  every  line  he  wrote  in  their 
praise  magnified  the  old  race  of  Scottish  princes,  and  sent  a  stab 
to  the  heart  of  that  constitution  of  which  Englbhmen  boasted  so 
loudly.  The  slights  he  had  endured  from  persons  ‘  he  never  would 
*  call  his  countrymen,’  disgusted  him  with  the  very  name  of  that 
liberty  which  they  had  so  constantly  on  their  lips ;  while  the  bril¬ 
liancy  and  gmety,  and  polite  incense  which  he  met  with  at  Paris, 
charmed  him  with  arbitrary  power.  Any  one  who  compares  the 
earlier  with  the  later  editions  of  his  history,  and  with  the  course 
of  his  intervening  life,  will  see  how  these  feelings,  as  they 
deepened  in  intensity,  were  more  and  more  reflected  in  his  work. 

Indeed,  so  thoroughly  did  Hume’s  Jacobite  views  arise  from 
what  he  wished  that  history  should  have  been,  rather  than 
from  what  he  knew  it  to  be,  that  in  his  later  editions  the 
facts  which  he  narrates  often  stand  in  singular,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  even  absurd  contrast  to  the  reflections  he  draws  from 
them.  The  real  defect  of  his  history,  in  truth,  is  seldom  in 
the  narrative.  The  events  which  occurred  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  and  James  II.  are,  for  the  most  part,  told  furly 
enough ;  but  they  are  accompanied  by  deductions  the  very  re¬ 
verse  of  what  an  unbiassed  reader  would  draw  from  them.  Ho 
paints  a  tyrant  —  but  writes  a  very  different  name  under  the 
picture.  Thus,  after  describing  vividly  the  profligate  vileness 
of  the  Court  and  times  of  Charles  II.,  he  chooses  to  sum  up  his 
character  with  a  panegyric  on  the  courtliness  of  his  demeanour, 
in  which  view  *  he  was  the  most  amiable  and  engaging  of  men.’ 
His  reign,  he  acknowledges,  was  ‘  dangerous  to  his  people,  and 
‘dishonourable  to  himself;’  but  then  —  this  was  to  be  imputed 
‘to  the  indolenee  of  his  temper, — a  fault  which,  however  unfor- 
‘  tunate  in  a  monarch,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  regard  with  great 
‘  severity.'  He  starts  in  his  history  of  James  the  Second,  by 
stating  plainly  that  he  never  was  sincere  in  his  intentions  of 
governing  constitutionally;  and  yet  he  never  speaks  of  the 
oppoution  he  met  with  from  Parliament,,  but  as  the  stolid 
diMbedience  of  an  ill-conditioned  and  stiff-necked  generation. 
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on  which  moderation  and  clemency  were  thrown  away.  In 
short,  the  impression  he  conveys,  with  infinite  dexterity  and  skill, 
is,  that  the  fancied  liberty,  and  vaunted  constitutional  rights 
for  which  our  fathers  struggled,  were,  after  all,  weak  and  perni¬ 
cious  delusions.  To  please  the  vulgar,  he  occasionally  speaks  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  of  royal  encroachment  and  oppression ;  but 
discloses  very  pUunly  his  own  persuasion,  that  to  the  enlightened 
and  philosophic  mind  the  objects  pursued  were  but  empty 
bubbles,  and  their  champions  bigots  or  impostors.  But  all  this 
is  done  with  such  consummate  ability  —  he  puts  out  his  strength 
so  adroitly  on  the  conclusions  he  would  draw,  and  passes  over 
the  narrative  of  inconvenient  facts  with  so  light  a  hand,  that 
his  deluded  reader  strays  with  him,  unconscious  of  his  wander¬ 
ing,  till  he  finds  with  surprise  the  destination  he  has  reached. 

Hume  at  first  found  these  views  of  English  history  in  the  shade 
— nursed  only  in  the  country  retreats,  or  the  Highland  fastnesses 
of  the  too  loyal  Jacobites.  But  they  soon  became  anything  but 
unpalatable  to  the  ruling  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Court  of 
George  the  Third.  It  was  very  speedily  perceived,  when  all 
danger  from  the  exiled  family  was  over,  that  a  subdued  pnuse 
of  their  virtues,  and  some  gentle  censure  of  their  unruly  subjects, 
might  not  prove  without  its  effect  on  the  administration  of  the 
House  of  Hanover.  It  was  during  the  period  when  Hume’s 
influence  was  culminating  to  its  zenith,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Crown,  in  the  words  of  Parliament,  '  had  increased  and  was 
‘  increasing.’  With  the  growth  of  that  new  Prerogative  of  in¬ 
fluence  and  corruption,  which  sprang  like  a  saplmg  from  the 
levelled  oak,  there  grew  throughout  the  nation  also,  in  deference 
to  courtly  views,  a  certain  admiration  of  those  principles  of  kingly 
power  which  Hume  had  rendered  fashionable.  Even  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience  began  again  to  show  its  bruised  and 'dis¬ 
torted  head;  and  during  the  loyal  numia  which  the  French 
Kevolution  and  the  glorious  diatribes  of  Burke  produced — that 
most  costly  fit  of  intoxication  in  which  a  nation  ever  indulged  — 
the  homage  to  prerogative  became  intense,  and  amid  the  crash 
of  empires  Hume  retained  an  undisputed  throne. 

We  had  hardly  recovered  from  this  expensive  delirium,  when 
another  and  almost  more  seductive  guide  again  led  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  captive.  With  personal  predilections  stronger  probably  than 
those  of  Hume  himself,  our  great  Magician  of  Bomance  gave  a 
local  and  abiding  reality  to  the  receiv^  perversions  of  history ; 
and  threw  over  them  that  dangerous  chaiiu  which  his  unrivalled 
genius  alone  could  bestow.  Our  recent  history,  in  fact,  has  been 
obscured  by  the  pen  of  Walter  Soott,  just  as  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  lie  entombed  under  the  dramatic  fables  of  Sbakspeare. 
In  truth,  with  all  his  wonderful  and  enchanting  endowments, 
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IScott  was  a  fervent  worshipper  of  rank  and  power:  nobilrty 
and  ancient  blood  were  to  him  the  types  of  a  superior  order 
of  humanity  ;  Royalty  was  a  sacro-sanct,  mysterious  idol.  Con¬ 
sidering  his  warm  and  kindly  heart,  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  habits,  wants,  and  virtues  of  the  lower  orders,  it  is  won¬ 
derful  how  little  is  to  be  found  in  his  pages  of  generous  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  struggles  of  an  oppressed  people,  or  of  pride  in 
the  liberty  of  that  country,  the  manners  and  history  of  which  he 
has  illustrated  in  his  immortal  fictions.  His  predilections  al¬ 
ways  lean  to  the  monarch,  however  arbitrary — his  antipathies 
rest  with  the  people,  however  greatly  wronged.  ‘Nos  numerus 
‘  sumiis’  is  the  feeling  ever  predominant  in  his  mind  when 
he  speaks  of  the  commonalty ;  and  we  believe  he  would  have 
reverenced  the  chair  which  held  the  graceless  Charles  at  the 
Tillietudlem  breakfast,  with  devotion  quite  as  genuine  as  that 
which  he  ascribes  to  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden.  Thus,  whether 
it  be  the  misguided  Mary,  or  the  profligate  Charles,  or  the 
bloody  persecuting  Claverhouse,  there  is  always  a  glitter  of 
romance  thrown  round  them  by  his  brilliant  pen,  quite  sufficient 
to  cast  all  their  faults  into  the  shade ;  while  he  cannot  describe 
the  persecutions  of  the  Covenanters  without  smothering  sym¬ 
pathy  by  ridicule.  His  Cavaliers,  in  short,  however  worthless, 
are  always  attractive ;  his  Roundheads,  however  meritorious,  are 
absurd  or  repulsive.  Yet  the  delineation,  in  its  details,  is  so 
true  to  nature,  if  not  to  fact,  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
impressions  made  by  it. 

In  this  way  grew  up,  among  the  free  people  of  this  land, 
something  too  like  contempt  for  the  ancestors  who  gained 
our  liberties,  —  and  romantic  sympathy  for  those  who  would 
have  destroyed  them.  From  the  absurd  impression  that  such 
opinions  are  fashionable  and  genteel,  courtly  and  servile  writers 
still  j)ervert  the  truth  of  history ;  and  the  youth  of  our  coun¬ 
try  are  daily  imbued  with  false  narrative,  and  principles  as 
false.  And  yet,  how  childish,  mean,  and  degrading  should 
such  sentiments  now  appear!  When  we  look  round  on  the 
great  panorama  of  Europe,  and  trace  in  the  history  of  almost 
all  its  nations  the  analogous  chain  of  experience  through  which 
we  have  passed  —  the  same  transition  from  the  feudal  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  state — the  same  struggle  by  tbe  crown  for  supremacy, 
and  by  the  people  for  protection  and  security — and  mark  that, 
merely  for  want  of  such  a  timely  contest  as  our  forefathers 
raised  and  won,  the  efforts  of  Europe  for  constitutional  liberty 
have  ever  been  one  stormy  sea  of  gulph  and  billow,  undulating 
between  rampant  prerogative  and  unrestrained  license  —  how 
contemptible  is  it  for  men  who  should  have  outgrown  the  silly 
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fancies  of  boyhood,  to  assume  the  poor  affectation  of  despising 
all  that  has  made  this  island  of  ours  so  secure  and  tranquil,  and 
to  worship  that  brazen-footed  monster,  for  its  homage  to  which 
the  nations  of  the  Continent  are  even  at  present  suffering  such 
bitter  retribution.  It  would  have  been  quite  as  rational,  dig¬ 
nified,  and  manly,  for  the  Roman  republicans  to  have  reviled 
the  elder  Brutus,  and  to  have  deified  Tarquin  the  Proud — or 
for  our  Transatlantic  brethren  to  hold  an  annual  feast  to  com¬ 
memorate,  and  lament  the  loss  of,  the  threepenny  tax  on  tea. 

Now  one  great  triumph  which  Mr.  Macaulay  has  gained  for 
this  and  for  future  generations  is,  that  he  has  diapers^  for  ever 
this  brood  of  distempered  fancies.  From  the  br(^  and  search¬ 
ing  light  of  truth  which  he  has  poured  in,  they  liave  shrunk 
and  erept  away,  never  more  to  profane  that  sacred  temple 
of  constitutional  liberty : 

*  Celerique  fuga  sub  sidera  lapsas 
Semesam  pnedam  et  vestigia  foeda  relinquunt.’ 

He  has  brought  back  the  public  mind,  with  a  bold  and  irre¬ 
sistible  grasp,  to  sound,  wholesome,  English  views  of  the  great 
crisis  of  our  constitutional  rights,  —  cleansing  our  history  from 
the  mass  of  rubbish  and  falsehood  by  which  it  had  been  obscured, 
and  sweeping  into  eternal  forgetfulness  the  sickly  sentiment 
which  still  hung  round  the  memory  of  a  race  of  incorrigible  kings, 
lie  has  restored  the  much-abused  term  of  loyalty  to  its  true  signi¬ 
fication — allegiance  to  the  laws  and  constitution  and  high  magis¬ 
tracy  of  the  realm ;  and  extinguished,  as  we  hope  and  believe 
for  ever,  the  childish  adoration  of  the  mere  abstraction  or  im¬ 
personation  of  royalty.  There  may  be  many  opinions  on  our 
author’s  views  of  English  history,  and  of  his  mode  of  illustrating 
or  enforcing  them.  Some  of  his  facts  may  be  questioned,  some 
authorities  doubted,  some  deductions  controverted  or  challenged ; 
but  these  unworthy  and  degrading  phantoms,  w’hich  amused  or 
misled  the  last  generation,  have  fled,  like  ghosts  at  daybreak,  to 
haunt  us  no  more. 

‘  Peor  and  Baalim 
Forsake  their  temples  dim! 

With  that  twice  batter’d  god  of  Palestine,*  &c. 

The  Intent  exorcism  has  at  length  driven  the  unclean  spirits 
finally  away;  and  from  the  last  haunts  of  Jacobite  servility  and 
superstition, 

‘  The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent.’ 

No  English  historian  will,  we  believe,  attempt  again  to  offer 
up  incense  on  the  subverted  altar  of  the  Stuiuds. 
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This  task,  long  called  for,  it  has  been  reserved  for  Mr. 
Macaulay  to  accomplish:  and  had  the  work  no  other  merit, 
this  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  ensure  his  reputation,  and 
to  challenge  the  gratitude  of  his  countiy.  He  has  brought, 
indeed,  many  qualifications  to  the  task  which  are  seldom  found 
united.  He  had,  of  course,  great  resources  at  his  command, 
not  only  in  the  published  works  of  his  predecessors,  and  in 
the  collected  materials  of  two  of  the  most  distinguished  of  them, 
who  had  left  their  tasks  unfinished,  but  other  channels  also  were 
laid  open  to  him  both  here  and  on  the  Continent.  In  short, 
we  believe  him  to  have  had  the  materials  of  a  true  history  as 
thoroughly  in  his  power  as  it  was  possible  for  any  one  to  have. 
But  there  are  other  presumptions  in  favour  of  his  accuracy.  To 
the  use  of  these  advantages  he  brings  a  memory  singularly  clear, 
retentive,  and  precise,  and  deep  and  varied  stores  of  general 
learning;  and  having  staked  his  fame — not  one  to  be  lightly 
risked  on  such  a  venture  —  on  the  character  of  this  history,  we 
doubt  not  that  in  a  }>oint  so  attainable  as  accuracy  in  what  he 
relates,  he  is  as  immaculate  as  an  author  can  be  on  such  a 
scale.  Indeed  we  are  confident  that,  however  searching,  or  even 
malicious,  the  examination,  he  will  be  found  by  far  the  most 
correct,  even  in  minute  details,  of  all  the  writers  who  have  pub¬ 
lished  on  this  period  of  our  history.  And,  last  of  all,  he  adds  to 
these  recommendations  the  remarkable  advantage  of  being  able 
to  meet  his  antagonists  on  equal  ground,  —  by  a  power  of  com- 

1K>8ition  in  all  respects  as  effective  as  Hume,  or  Burke,  or  Scott, 
[t  is  this  which  has]  made  his  present  volumes  so  timely  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  national  literature.  Though  the  work  of  a 
scholar,  they  are  not  a  mere  work  for  scholars ;  there  were  such 
previously,  in  which  the  true  story  of  the  Revolution  was  more 
faithfully  than  effectively  told.  But  this  is  a  book  to  read — 
one  that  every  body  will  read,  and  understand,  and  remeniber ; 
and  which  will  consequently  permeate  and  leaven  all  society. 
It  has  at  last  brought  the  controversy  on  this  subject  to  the 
right  issue ;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the  victory  has  not 
been  gained,  and  that  conclusively,  already. 

The  story,  thus  vividly  and  agreeably  told,  brings  out,  in 
clear  and  unquestionable  light,  one  or  two  great  leading  truths, 
which  we  do  not  think  have  been  any  where  so  strikingly  exhi¬ 
bited.  The  first  of  these  is,  the  utter  incapacity,  obstinacy,  and 
personal  worthlessness  of  the  exiled  family ;  and  the  fact  that 
this,  if  it  did  not  He  at  the  root  of  all  the  political  troubles  of 
the  time,  rendered  them  far  more  alarming  and  inevitable. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  natural  taint  in  the  blood,  which  no 
danger  could  repress,  or  discipline  remove.  From  the  first  they 
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were  thoroughly  ignorant  of  the  people  they  had  to  govern;  and 
being  ignorant,  were  too  proud,  too  fooli^,  or  too  stupid  to 
learn.  One  idea  had  strong  possession  of  all  of  them — the 
absurd  and  insane  desire  to  copy  the  arbitrary  governments  of 
the  Continent ;  and  to  this  object  they  adhei^,  in  all  circum¬ 
stances,  in  the  face  of  all  obstacles,  and  in  blind  defiance  of  the 
most  palpable  perils.  Through  their  individual  varieties  of 
character  we  may  trace  clearly  enough,  the  83anptom8  of  the 
family  distemper  in  each.  The  principles  of  kingly  power 
which  James  carried  over  the  Border  with  him,  whi^  lus 
education  had  planted,  and  which  conceit  and  flattery  had  well 
watered,  ridiculous  as  they  appeared  when  enshrined  in  that 
ungainly,  gossipping,  pedantic  impersonation  of  divine  right, 
were  yet  the  dangerous  beginnings  of  that  debasing  element 
which  first  degraded,  and  then,  for  a  time,  destroyed  the  mo¬ 
narchy.  It  was  blended  certainly  into  a  more  graceful  and  manly 
model  in  Charles  the  First.  He  possessed  some  qualities  which 
might  have  made  him  a  dangerous  and  successful  despot.  But  the 
nation  was  saved  by  the  hereditary  perversity  of  his  mind.  He 
was  so  absurdly  obstinate  when  he  should  have  yielded — so  un¬ 
decided  when  promptness  alone  could  have  led  to  success  —  and 
whether  in  obstinacy  or  wavering,  so  openly  and  needlessly 
false — that  the  deep  and  resolute,  though  enduring  spirit  of  the 
nation, was  roused  before  the  yoke  was  bound  upon  tbeir  necks. 
They  were  not  preserved,  however,  so  much  by  their  own  vigi¬ 
lance  as  by  the  want  of  moral  strength  in  their  antagonist.  It 
was  this  fatal  defect  which  alone  defeated  Strafford’s  schemes  for 
‘thorough;’  and,  after  his  base  desertion  of  his  minister,  led 
Charles  himself  to  rush  on  his  own  fate.  His  memory  has  only 
been  rescued  from  the  contempt  it  truly  deserved,  by  the  imme¬ 
diate  autecedents,  and  the  imposing  circumstances  of  his  death 
—  which  have  withdrawn  the  gaze  of  posterity  from  his  in¬ 
tolerable  offences  against  the  state,  to  fix  it  on  the  audacious 
and  unparalleled  expiation  exacted  for  them. 

The  two  last  of  the  race  probably  combined  all  the  qualities 
which  could  bring  the  kings  of  a  country  like  this  into  contempt. 
But  of  the  two,  Charles  the  Second  was  much  to  be  preferred. 
One  cannot  help  having  a  latent  liking  for  the  merry  monarch, 
when  we  contrast  him  with  his  cloudy  and  dismal  brother.  He 
was  good-natured,  and  not  fond  of  cruelty  for  its  own  sake,  al¬ 
though  not  scrupulous  in  its  use  to  secure  his  objects.  He  was 
not  habitually  treacherous ;  and  he  was  agreeable.  But  although 
he  might,  in  another  sphere,  have  sauntered  languidly  through 
life  as  a  not  unpopular  roue,  whose  w  it  was  respected  at  Will’s,  and 
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Trliose  manners  were  the  fashion  on  the  Mall — what  a  spectacle 
does  Monarchy  present  with  such  a  man  as  its  type !  Democritus 
could  not  have  wished  for  a  more  congenial  spectacle  than  that  of 
a  great  nation,  with  its  million  hearths  and  homes — its  resources, 
just  beginning  to  exhibit  the  dawn  of  their  future  magnificence 
— its  proud,  free,  and  enterprising  people — indolently  trampled 
under  foot  by  an  ungrateful  Sybarite,  to  whom  twelve  years  of 
exile  had  taught  no  lesson,  but  the  desire  to  recompense,  by  volup¬ 
tuous  ease,  the  hardships  and  crosses  of  his  former  fortune  —  to 
whom  life  or  death  —  things  light  or  solemn  —  were  all  alike  a 
jest  —  without  one  manly  or  kingly  thought  for  his  people  or  his 
honour  —  careless,  though  his  empire  should  crumble  into  fig¬ 
ments,  if  only  the  crash  might  not  disturb  his  luxurious  repose  I 
Had  his  nature  possessed  any  solid  worth  —  had  it  supplied  any 
moral  soil  whatever  in  which  great  deeds  or  generous  senti¬ 
ments  could  grow — it  might  surely  have  been  ex{)ected  that  the 
strange  vicissitudes  of  his  life  —  if  he  ever  reflected  on  them  at 
.all — should  have  given  his  childish  and  volatile  disjiosition  some¬ 
thing  of  masculine  stability.  But  for  him,  as  for  the  rest  of 
his  race,  experience  was  written  in  a  character  which  he  could  not 
decipher.  When  he  first  rode  through  the  metropolis  to  White¬ 
hall,  along  ranks  of  applauding  citizens,  while  Cavalier  and 
Houndhead  shouted  in  unison,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  recognised 
in  that  affecting  reception  the  welcome,  in  his  person,  of  constitu¬ 
tional  order,  chastised  and  mellowed  by  adversity.  No  reflections 
on  the  past  struggle  —  no  resolutions  of  prudence,,  or  justice,  or 
moderation  for  the  future,  seem  to  have  suggested  themselves 
for  an  instant.  He  lounged  back  to  the  palace  of  his  ancestors, 
as  if  he  had  merely  returned  from  a  continental  tour !  and  those 
historic  halls  told  him  no  tale  of  his  father’s  fate —  nor  called  up 
before  him  the  stern  and  ominous  frown  of  the  Protector.  He 
resumed  the  throne  of  the  Stuarts  merely  to  continue,  in  unbroken 
succession,  the  dynasty,  and  the  perverse  jiolicy  of  his  family  — 
neglecting  even  the  very  men  who  had  poured  out  their  blood, 
and  lavished  their  fortunes  for  his  crown.  His  years  were  sjjent 
as  if  life  were  a  play  in  which  every  one  was  representing  a 
part  for  the  occasion,  and  went  through  their  scenes  of  love  or 
contention,  weeping  or  laughing,  merely  for  the  spectators’  amuse¬ 
ment.  Even  his  death  was  characteristic  of  the  shallow  levity 
of  lus  mind;  when  he  launched  a  witty  dart  at  the  King 
Terrors,  and  requested  his  attendants  to  excuse  him  for  taking 
so  unconscionable  a  time  to  die ! 

The  gallery  of  family  portraits  is  completed  by  that  of  James 
the  Second,  on  which  Mr.  Macaulay  has  bestowed  infinite  labour, 
and  which  he  has  drawn  with  a  hand  so  powerful  and  unrelent- 
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ing,  that  those  deeply  engraven  lineaments  will  go  down  to 
posterity  as  the  standard  likeness,  as  long  ns  English  history 
shall  endure.  It  is  certainly  a  picture  in  which  the  artist 
has  not  admitted  one  single  tint  of  flattery.  The  lines  are 
ri^d,  hard,  and  ill-favoured  as  life ;  and  afford  a  singular  con¬ 
trast  to  the  apologetic  and  softened  features  in  which  most 
former  historians  have  presented  him.  Some  may  think  the 
colouring  too  uniformly  harsh :  but  we  cannot  agree  with  them. 
Mr.  Macaulay  had  deep  errors  to  eradicate,  and  pernicious 
heresies  to  dispel ;  and  he  judged  rightly  that  this  could  not  be 
done  effectually  unless  the  unvarnished  truth  were  plainly  told. 
The  grand  object  indeed  of  these  two  volumes,  as  we  imagine, 
was  to  show  James  the  Second  in  his  true  colours;  and 
thereby  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  the  author’s  account  of  the 
origin,  nature,  and  inevitable  necessity  of  the  Hevolution.  He 
has  certainly  torn  away  the  veil  from  fallen  greatness  with  no 
gentle  hand:  but  the  scene  he  has  disclosed  has  dispelled  the 
illusion  for  ever.  We  admit  that  for  ourselves,  ill  as  we 
always  thought  of  James  the  Second,  the  description  has  some 
new  and  unexpected  features.  We  knew  him  to  have  been  proud; 
obstinate,  and  bigoted ;  but  we  always  had  a  vague  idea  that  if 
he  was  stupid  he  was  honest,  and  if  bigoted,  at  least  conscien¬ 
tious  and  sincere.  Never,  till  we  read  these  volumes,  had  we  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  baseness,  cruelty,  and  perfidy  which 
marked  his  reign.  Destitute  entirely  of  the  scholarly  acquire¬ 
ments  of  his  grandfather,  his  father’s  dignity,  dr  his  brother’s  wit, 
he  added  to  the  family  failings  a  love  of  cruelty,  a  stolid  stony¬ 
heartedness,  and  a  rancorous  spirit  of  revenge,  of  which  the 
worst  of  his  predecessors  could  not  be  accused.  Haughty,  un¬ 
forgiving,  and  oppressive  in  prosperity,  without  a  spark  of  the 
more  generous  and  genial  elements  of  kingly  power,  he  was 
weak,  pusillanimous,  and  cringing  when  the  tide  turned.  That 
he  was  sincere  in  his  desire  to  establish  Popery  in  this  country, 
we  believe ;  but  it  was  that  sort  of  sincerity  which  leads  unscru¬ 
pulous  men  to  break  through  the  most  sacred  ties  of  humanity 
and  honour  for  a  favourite  object.  It  was  a  sincerity  which 
rendered  him  insincere  in  all  but  that;  a  sincerity  which, 
while  it  was  false  and  bloody  on  one  hand,  was  short-sighted, 
blundering,  and  unintelligent  on  the  other.  Had  he  been  pos¬ 
sessed  of  any  self-control,  or  the  slightest  powers  of  diplomatic 
management  or  address,  the  points  hie  mmed  at  might  perhaps 
have  been  attained.  If  he  had  not  so  openly  upheld  4nd  pro¬ 
moted  Popery,  the  nation  was  too  sick  of  the  recollection  of 
the  Commonwealth,  even  after  twenty  years  of  misgovemment, 
to  have  made  a  strong  struggle,  in  his  day,  for  constitutional 
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fieedoin.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  governed  with  modera* 
tion  and  equity,  the  nation  might  gradually  have  learned  to 
look  on  Papists  and  Popery  with  less  abhorrenoe.  But  this 
was  not  in  his  nature.  With  blind  animosity  he  let  loose  both 
his  packs  at  once ;  and  the  people  saw  themselves  threatened,  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  bloodhounds  of  religious  and  of  civil 
tyranny.  Popery  sat  triumphant  at  the  council  board ;  while 
the  blackest  and  foulest  cruelty  raged  in  the  land.  Yet  the 
actual  catastrophe  was  almost  entirely  attributable  to  the  min¬ 
gled  feelings  of  distrust,  fear,  and  contempt  with  which  the 
king  was  personally  regarded ;  and  the  infatuation  with  which 
his  daily  conduct  added  fuel  to  the  smouldering  flame.  For 
among  the  otlier  characteristics  of  the  time,  the  long  forbear¬ 
ance  of  the  nation  certainly  is  not  the  least  remarkable.  The 
people  who  remained  inactive  while  the  hideous  drama  of  the 
Bloody  Assizes  was  acted  before  their  eyes,  among  whom  Jeffries 
was  sufiered  to  judge  and  to  legislate,  and  Kirke  to  live,  must  have 
been  averse  indeed  to  commotion,  and  slow  to  change.  Even  when 
the  crisis  came  at  last — when  James  had  filled  up  the  measure 
of  his  folly, — the  nation  still  remained  calm,  and  poised,  os  it 
were,  by  its  own  weight.  Not  even  William  of  Orange,  with 
deliverance  in  his  hand,  could  warm  it  into  any  show  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  or  exertion  ;  and  James  went  forth  a  voluntary  fugitive ! 
His  fate,  and  ours,  might  have  been  very  different  had  he  exhi¬ 
bited,  even  then,  any  of  the  moral  strength  which  sometimes 
makes  tyranny  respectable  when  pi'osperous,  and  sometimes  sus- 
tmns  and  retrieves  it  in  misfortune. 

Such  is  the  first  moral  which  Mr.  Macaulay  has  elicited  from 
the  history  of  these  reigns  —  with  so  much  truth  and  vigour.  It 
is  true  that  to  enable  him  to  do  this  with  effect,  he  has  found  it 
necessary  to  dwell  on  detiuls  at  considerable  length,  and  to  gather 
instructive  fragments  of  character  from  various  scattered  quarters. 
For  ourselves,  and,  we  believe,  for  most  readers,  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
tediousness,  if  it  can  be  called  so,  is  lees  fatiguing  than  the  live¬ 
liness  of  most  other  writers ;  and  we  could  let  him  gossip  on 
about  little  court  stories  by  the  hour,  without  once  wishing  him 
to  resume  the  grave  discourse.  But  all  these  detached  traits  are 
here  but  the  component  parts  of  his  tessellated  pavement.  They 
go  to  make  up  that  great  historical  demonstration  which  it  was  his 
object  to  construct ;  and  on  which,  probably,  depends  the  view 
of  our  constitutional  history  which  the  work,  when  completed, 
will  be  found  to  illustrate.  He  could  not  show  with  accuracy  the 
impelling  motives  of  the  people,  without  the  clearest  and  most 
.convincing  evidence  of  the  character  of  their  kings.  For  those 
.were  days  when  royalty  was  the  real  centre  round  which  the 
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political  system  revolved,  and  the  power  and  condition  of  which 
regulated  all  the  motions  of  its  machinery.  They  are  therefore 
but  superficial  critics  who  complain,  as  we  have  heard  some  do, 
of  the  minute  circumstances  which  he  thinks  worthy  of  being 
recorded  by  his  pen.  The  general  result  to  wluch  they  tend, 
the  great  induction  which  they  constitute  and  compose,  comes 
out  so  overwhelming  and  striking  at  the  last,  that,  in  the  irre¬ 
sistible  conviction  then  impressed  on  our  minds,  we  uncon¬ 
sciously  forget  how  great  a  part  of  the  impression  depends  on 
the  combination  of  these  slender  but  numberless  characteristics. 

But  not  less  admirably  tmd  clearly  elucidated  is  the  general 
constitutional  lesson,  as  deduced  from  the  history  of  the  times. 
Here  again  we  think  there  is  both  novelty  and  unexampled  force 
and  impressiveness  in  our  author’s  views.  He  has  taken  a 
large,  sagacious,  and  practical  survey  of  the  political  state  of  the 
nation  during  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  has,  as  we  think, 
brought  his  readers  to  a  far  more  precise  and  complete  appre¬ 
ciation  of  its  actual  condition,  than  any  former  historian. 
.On  one  hand  he  is  not  perpetually  hunting  out  the  traces  of 
occult  constitutional  theories,  in  events  which  were  far  more 
determined  by  accidental  circumstances  than  by  any  fancied  ad¬ 
herence  to  general  laws.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  does  he 
give  the  slightest  countenance  to  the  contemptible  accusations 
which  servile  writers  have  of  late  so  plentifully  launched  at  their 
forefathers.  But  he  enables  us  to  gather,  through  the  troubles 
which  marked  those  remarkable  years,  a  very  clear  general  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  causes  which  afiected,  and  the  motives  which 
impelled,  the  political  convulsions  of  the  period. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  only  source  of  difficulty  which 
the  Stuarts  experienced  in  governing  was  the  want  —  one  felt 
*  by  kings  and  commoners  alike,  of  ready  money.  The  feudal 
exactions  were  over.  There  were  no  more  monasteries  to  spoil ; 
and  the  wealth  which  popery  had  amassed  was  exhausted. 
Without  taxes,  no  sinews  of  war  could  be  had  ;  and,  rather  than 
submit  to  taxation,  the  people,  it  is  said,  preferred  rebellion. 
■They  would  rather  fight  than  pay.  It  was,  in  short,  not  the 
folly  or  perfidy  or  oppression  of  kings,  but  an  ignorant  impatience 
of  taxation,  that  plunged  the  nation  in  civil  war,  and  drove  a 
dynasty  from  the  throne  1 

Like  many  similar  views,  this  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes, — 
but  it  is  only  half  the  truth,  or  rather  a  great  deal  less.  It 
was  the  want  of  money,  no  doubt,  which  led  to  the  first  col¬ 
lision;  and  perhaps  abundance  of  that  rare  commodity  might 
have  prevented  it.  It  may  also  be  said,  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy,  that  the  disinclination  to  furnish  the  monarch  with 
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supplies  originated  the  resistance  of  the  people.  But  all  this  is 
but  skimming  the  surface  of  these  great  depths.  It  is  unques¬ 
tionable  that  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  government 
without  funds,  and  the  coincident  impossibility  of  obtaining 
funds  without  the  aid  of  parliament,  were  the  two  elements 
that  brought  the  question  at  issue  between  prerogative  and  pri¬ 
vate  right,  to  its  determination.  But  the  real  question  is,  for 
what  purpose  did  the  king  want  the  money  ?  and  why  did  the 
people  refuse  it  ?  That  is  the  true  matter  for  inquiry  ;  and  it 
will  be  found  to  be  the  very  root  of  the  matter. 

The  people  of  England  have  always  been  of  an  eminently 
practical  turn,  especially  in  politics,  —  very  little  given  to  mere 
theory,  and  looking  mainly  to  the  immediate  comforts  and 
decencies  of  life,  as  the  objects  which  they  desire  to  secure. 
Probably  their  insular  position,  which  renders  removal  from 
uncongenial  quarters  more  difficult,  may  have  considerably 
tended  to  this  national  peculiarity.  Be  that  as  it  may,  their 
enthusiasms  and  excesses  afford  a  very  striking  contrast  to  those 
of  their  continental  neighbours.  They  have  always  been  deep, 
prolonged,  and  with  a  definite  and  strongly-marked  object; 
never  excited  by  mere  imaginative  and  transcendental  novel¬ 
ties,  nor  allayed  without  strong  sedatives.  So — after  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  which  was  distinguished  by  singular  wisdom,  and 
which  fostered  the  love  of  liberty  while  it  still  exalted  the 
Crown  —  when  the  feudal  system  was  extinguished,  men  began 
to  see  that  they  had  but  one  of  two  courses  to  submit  to,  —  to 
surrender  their  purses  and  their  liberties,  or  to  contend  on  one 
and  the  same  battle-field,  for  both.  They  would  gladly 
have  paid  their  money,  if  they  had  believed  that,  by  the  use 
to  be  made  of  it,  they  were  to  be  better  protected  in  their 
religion,  their  avocations,  and  their  homes.  These,  indeed,  * 
were  the  objects  for  which  they  imagined  that  government  was 
instituted.  But  they  had  sagacity  enough  to  see  that,  with 
the  monarchs  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  the  want  of  money 
was,  if  not  the  only,  by  far  the  best  and  surest  safeguard  of 
their  liberties.  To  obtain  supplies,  and  yet  govern  absolutely, 
has  been  the  aim  of  all  despots  in  all  ages ;  and  to  say  that, 
if  the  Stuarts  could  have  got  money  whenever  they  asked 
for  it,  there  would  have  been  no  Rebellion  and  no  Revo¬ 
lution,  is  simply  to  say  that,  if  the  nation  had  submitted  to 
tyranny,  they  would  not  have  resisted  it !  If  Charles  the  First 
had  had  the  command  of  a  well-filled  treasury,  independently 
of  parliament,  he  would  not  have  required  any  additional  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  construction  of  his  fabric  of  arbitrary  power; 
and  civil  liberty  would  not  have  been  founded  in  this  country, 
for  a  hundred  years  at  least  after  our  actual  Revolution.  It 
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was  very  well  known,  and  indeed  was  not  disguised,  that  the  yery 
first  use  to  which  his  treasure  would  have  been  put,  would  have 
been  the  support  of  a  mercenary  army ;  and  Mr.  Macaulay  well 
sliows  how  fatal  such  an  army  must  necessarily  have  been  to 
constitutional  freedom,  in  times  when  the  yeomanry  of  England 
were  no  longer  trained  to  war,  and  the  love  of  quiet  and  pro¬ 
fitable  industry  was  so  rapidly  succeeding  to  the  feudal  spirit  of 
the  preceding  century.  Even  under  Cromwell,  who  ruled  with 
a  just  though  an  iron  rod,  the  nation  grew  so  sick  of  the  very 
name  of  a  standing  army,  that  it  was  many  long  years  before 
it  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  the  very  emblem  of  tyranny.  How 
much  more  fatal  to  Britain  such  an  engine  would  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  one  so  intent  on  arbitrary  government,  and  so  little 
capable  of  governing  justly,  as  Charles  the  First,  may  be  easily 
imagined. 

It  is  therefore  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  mere  dis¬ 
like  to  paying  money — the  merely  mercantile  view  of  the  matter 
—  was  the  moving  principle  in  the  political  convulsions  of  the 
time.  No  doubt,  paying  money  is  never  agreeable, — least  of 
all,  paying  it  to  a  government, —  and  our  ancestors,  probably, 
liked  it  as  little  as  their  descendants.  But  had  they  felt  assured 
that  their  money  would  have  been  used  for  their  own  protec¬ 
tion,  and  would  have  tended  to  their  personal  security  and  pro¬ 
sperity,  the  impatience  of  taxation  would  never  have  led  them 
to  resistance.  And  accordingly,  whenever  the  monarch  showed 
symptoms  of  any  disposition — even  the  slightest  or  the  most 
hollow — to  consult  the  rights  or  privileges  of  the  people,  the 
purse-strings  of  parliament  were  uniformly  relaxed.  The  real 
cause  of  collision  then,  was  the  determination  of  the  crown  to 
rule  absolutely, — and  the  resolution  of  parliament  not  to  supply 
the  sources  of  arbitniiy  power.  A  king  short  of  money,  and  a 
nation  curtailed  of  freedom,  brought  things  to  the  crisis  at  last. 

Nothing  indeed  strikes  us  so  forcibly,  in  the  review  of  the 
events  which  Mr.  Macaulay  records,  as  the  singular  patience  of 
the  people,  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  their  resolute  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  yield  beyond  it.  The  point  of  endurance  was  cer¬ 
tainly  fixed  much  further  off  than  we  should  think  of  placing  it 
now.  But  constitutional  principle  was  but  little  understood  or 
consolidated,  in  theory,  at  that  time.  Every  man  knew  what 
came  home  to  himself;  and  there  were  certain  broad,  ancient, 
and  well  known  axioms  of  personal  liberty,  which  had  subsisted 
for  centuries,  and  which  Englishmen  seemed  instinctively  to  re¬ 
cognise.  And  thus  great  and  gross  violations  of  public  law 
affected  the  community  but  little,  compared  to  invasions  of  pri¬ 
vate  right — to  interference  with  private  property,  and  above  all 
(in  that  day)  with  the  freedom  of  conscience.  For  the  mere 
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abstractions  of  theoretical  government,  much  as  they  had  been 
canvassed  by  the  learned,  the  nation  at  large  cared  but  little ; 
but  when  they  found  the  strong  hand  of  power  intercepting 
them  in  their  religion,  their  business,  and  their  homes,  they 
turned  sturdily  on  the  intruder,  and  met  each  increasing  en¬ 
croachment  with  more  positive  and  unbending  resistance. 

While  there  remained  any  fair  hope  that  patience  or  time 
might  retrieve  their  grievances,  they  were  loth  to  resort  to 
violence.  Even  in  the  days  of  James  the  Second,  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  change  of  dynasty  at  his  death,  encouraged  the  nation 
to  bear  with  apparent  submission  the  outrages  he  inflicted,  on  all 
sides,  on  the  most  tender  and  cherished  rights  and  principles. 
But  when  they  were  once  satisfied  that  the  point  had  been 
reached  when  obedience  would  be  mere  weakness,  their  resolution 
never  wavered  a^in!  From  the  accession  of  Charles  the  First 
to  the  flight  of  James  the  Second,  the  people  had  been  trying 
a  great  experiment — namely,  whether  allegiance  to  the  race  of 
princes  to  whose  government  they  were  subjected,  was  compatible 
with  their  constitutional  rights.  From  anxiety  to  resolve  this  in 
the  aflSrmative,  they  endured,  till  endurance  was  impossible,  the 
duly  encroachments  of  Charles  the  First  For  this,  too,  after  the 
restoration,  they  cast  all  his  father’s  despotbui  into  oblivion,  and 
huled  with  applause  the  return  of  Charles  the  Second — though 
the  inheritor  of  a  dynasty  which  had  injured  them  so  much.  For 
this  they  remained  quiescent  and  patient  during  the  long  mis- 
govemment  of  that  reign,  and  the  first  insane  oppressions  of  the 
next.  But  at  last  the  experiment  was  solved.  Their  patience 
was  exhausted,  because  they  had  become  satisfied  it  was  useless. 
And  the  blow  once  struck,  there  was  no  weak  mi^iving  or 
sentimental  repentance  and  relapse.  When  they  removed  their 
allegiance  from  the  House  of  Stuart,  they  did  so  for  ever;  — 
because  it  was  done  on  grounds  which  they  felt  to  be  insuper* 
able;  and  during  sixty  years  of  change  and  disturbance,  and 
great  and  just  di^tisfaction,  the  people  never  once  varied  in 
their  choice  and  purpose.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  William’s 
strong  hand  and  powerful  will  should  have  contrasted  favourably 
with  the  weak  absolutism  of  his  predecessor.  But  even  under 
the  feeble  Anne  and  the  dull  profligacy  of  the  two  first  Georges, 
contempt  for  the  sovereigns  into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen^ 
never  raised  one  sigh  of  regret  for  those  they  had  rejected. 
From  the  day  that  James  fled  from  Bochester,  tlw  Stuarts  never 
had  a  chance  of  restoration !  and  the  nation  preferred,  without 
hesitation  or  demur,  submitting  to  much  th^  was  harsh  and 
much  that  was  disgusting  on  the  part  of  their  new  rulers,  to  the 
d^htest  return  to  the  persons  or  prindples  of  their  discarded 
predecessors. 
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After  reading  wbat  Mr.  Macaulay  has  here  written,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  this  deep  feeling  was  implanted ; 
and  it  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  induration  of  it  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  England,  as  much  as  to  any  theoretical 
virtue  in  our  constitution,  that  our  liberty  has  been  so  long  pre-> 
served,  and  enlarged  by  degrees  so  sure  and  safe.  They  never 
forgot  —  they  have  not  even  now  forgotten — their  long  experi¬ 
ment  on  the  princes  of  an  arbitrary  House.  The  lesson  of  the 
impossibility  of  trusting  to  a  king’s  clemency,  for  protection  to 
life,  person,  or  property,  was  so  severely  taught,  that  we  may 
trace  to  its  operation  the  growth  if  not  the  origin  of  that  spirit 
of  constitutional  jealousy  of  the  prerogative,  which  has  called 
out  into  active  energy  the  latent  safeguards  of  our  political 
system.  Although  this  spirit  of  jealousy  has,  since  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  been  dormant  at  intervals,  it  has  always  been  ready  to  be 
aroused  from  its  lethargy,  and  has  never  been  aroused  in  vain ; 
till,  at  last,  the  practic^  as  well  as  the  abstract  limits  of  the 
prerogative  have  been  so  securely  and  precisely  fixed,  that  under 
the  reign  of  one  who  wears  her  constitutional  crown  with  so 
much  true  knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  love  of  the  people  of  her 
country,  whose  virtues  have  given  the  throne  a  stability,  and 
whose  accomplishments  have  shed  over  it  a  grace  it  never,  in 
the  best  of  former  days,  could  boast,  we  may  safely  hope  that 
this  long  contest,  the  hottest  fire  of  which  it  has  been  our 
author’s  task  to  record,  is  at  last  sinking  in  its  embers. 

It  is  not  of  course  our  intention  or  plan,  in  this  article,  to 
enter  in  detail  into  the  particular  events  of  the  period,  or  to 
canvass  minutely  Mr.  Macaulay’s  method  of  dealing  with  them. 
We  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  one  or  two  topics,  on  which, 
important  as  they  are  in  themselves,  we  think  Mr.  Macaulay 
has  shed  much  additional  illustration. 

A  Whig  of  1688  has  been  a  favourite  denomination  with  all 
political  parties,  at  least  all  who  deserve  that  i  name.  We  do 
not  of  course  include  in  that  catalogue  the  harmless  dreamers 
who  have  resuscitated  Laud,  and  swear  by  Strafford,  in  these 
ingenious  days.  But  English  politicians,  properly  so  called, 
w&tever  their  politics  at  the  time,  were  always  proud  to  profess 
the  Whiggery  of  1688.  All  the  opposition  to  Walpole  from 
Sir  W.  Wyndham,  Pulteney,  and  the  Tories  of  his  days,  was 
based  on  the  Whig  principles  of  the  Revolution ;  and  the  papers 
of  their  organ,  the  *  Craftsman,’  will  be  found  full  of  dissertations 
to  show  how  far  the  Whig  minister  had  degenerated  from  the 
doctrines  of  those  whom  he  professed  to  follow.  In  later  days, 
in  tike  manner.  Fox  and  his  party  were  perpetually  reminded 
how  differently'  the  Revolution  Whigs  thought  and.,acted,  en 
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some  of  the  greatest  questions  agitated  in  his  time.  But,  ns 
often  happens,  each  party  took  only  as  much  of  the  creed  as 
served  tlieir  purpose.  With  the  Whig,  Revolution  principles 
usually  meant  restraint  on  the  prerogative  —  with  the  Tory, 
only  Protestant  ascendency. 

Now  w'C  think  Mr.  Macaulay  has  made  it  very  clear  that  the 
Protestant  ascendency  principle  of  1688  bore  a  very  distant 
relationship  indeed  to  the  more  modem  Spirit  of  that  name, 
which  claims  so  close  an  affinity  with  it.  It  is  quite  thie,  that 
the  principles  of  toleration  had  made  but  little  progress  at  that 
time.  But  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  power  and  place,  and 
the  Exclusion  Bill  itself,  were  strictly  political,  not  religious  mea¬ 
sures  ;  and  for  our  own  part,  we  think  it  impossible  to  read  the 
account  of  those  times  without  being  satisfied  that,  in  the  main, 
the  measures  actually  adopted  Avere  necessary  and  inevitable. 
The  Catholic  was  not  then  excluded  from  power  on  account  of  his 
religious  opinions ;  or  from  any  idea  that  those  opinions  would 
prevent  the  discharge  of  his  oidinary  duties.  He  was  excluded 
because  he  substantially  formed  a  member  of  a  conspiracy  or 
confederation,  which  had  for  its  avowed  object  to  overset  both 
the  established  religion  and  the  civil  liberties  of  the  nation  ;  and 
no  one  can  doubt  that  had  the  Test  Act  not  passed,  both  would 
unquestionably  have  been  sacrificed.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
the  same  precautions  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
new  order  of  things  established  at  the  Revolution.  It  was  the 
men  who  were  dangerous,  not  the  opinions ;  and  at  them  the 
measures  in  question  were  levelled. 

•  While,  therefore,  we  would  by  no  means  say  that,  apart 
from  imminent  political  dangers,  the  religious  intolerance  of  the 
Revolution  Protestants  might  not  have  led  to  unjustifiable  results, 
it  is  quite  elear,  from  Mr.  Macaulay’s  narrative,  that  the  Test 
Bill  originally,  and  the  safeguards  adopted  at  the  Revolution, 
afford  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  it  would  have  done  so. 
These  were  barriers  thrown  up  to  exclude  an  avowed,  open,  and 
acknowledged  enemy.  This  and  this  alone  had  been  the  {)olicy 
of  Elizabeth.  Bacon  scornfully  denies  the  contrary  imputation. 
And  in  the  case  of  James  himself,  he  was  not  so  much  driven  out 
because  he  favoured  popery,  as  popery  was  excluded  because  it 
alone,  and  its  adherents,  then  prompted,  maintained,  and  de¬ 
fended  the  arbitrary  and  dark  counsels  of  James.  In  the  penal 
statutes  the  nation  were  not  doing  homage  to  an  abstract  prin¬ 
ciple.  They  were  not  vindicating  the  purity  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  —  or  placing  civil  government  on  a  religious  basis. 
They  were  only  defending  themselves  by  an  act  of  onlinary  pru¬ 
dence.  They  had  seen  their  most  sacred  privileges  and  their 
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dearest  interests  menaced  by  popery.  Irish  mercenaries  guarded 
the  king ;  and  avowedly  only  waited  the  hour  of  strength  to 
destroy  the  constitution.  The  rights  of  old  foundations  and 
corporations  were  set  at  nought,  and  popish  priests  intruded  into 
the  dignities  of  the  Church  and  the  universities.  If  the  nation 
had  lost  the  game,  popery  would  unquestionably  have  won  it. 
The  nation  was  triumphant ;  and  popery  only  shared,  for  the 
time,  the  usual  fate,  and,  in  this  instance,  deserved  fate,  of  the 
vanquished. 

We  do  not  recollect  to  have  met,  any  where,  with  so  calm 
and  convincing  an  elucidation  of  this  very  important  topic,'  as 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  furnished  us  with  in  the  passage  quoted 
below,  —  which  we  make  our  solitary  extract,  not  as  an  instance 
of  brilliant  composition,  but  as  a  clear  and  unanswerable  view 
of  a  series  of  facts  which  have  been  perverted,  until  very 
recently,  to  very  intolerant  and  ignoble  party  purposes.  ^  •  ■ 

‘  It  is  not  easy  for  any  person  who,  in  our  time,  undertakes  to  treat 
of  the  revolution  which  overthrew  the  Stuarts,  to  preserve  with 
steadiness  the  happy  mean  between  these  two  extremes.  The  ques¬ 
tion  whether  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  could  be  safely 
admitted  to  Parliament  and  to  office  convulsed  our  country  during 
the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  was  set  at  rest  by  his  downfall,  and, 
having  slept  during  more  than  a  century,  was  revived  by  that  great 
stirring  of  the  human  mind  which  followed  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  France.  During  thirty  years  the  contest  went  on  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  every  constituent  body,  in  every  social 
circle.  It  destroyed  administrations,  broke  up  parties,  made  all  go¬ 
vernment  in  one  part  of  the  empire  impossible,  and  at  length  brought 
us  to  the  verge  of  civil  war.  Even  when  the  struggle  had  terminated, 
the  passions  to  which  it  had  given  birth  still  continued  to  rage.  It 
w'as  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  whose  mind  was  under  the  influence 
of  those  passions  to  see  the  events  of  the  years  1687  and  1688  in  a 
perfectly  correct  light. 

‘  One  class  of  politicians,  starting  from  the  true  proposition  that 
the  Revolution  had  been  a  great  blessing  to  our  country,  arrived  at 
the  false  conclusion  that  no  test  which  the  statesmen  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  had  thought  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our  religion  and  our 
freedom,  could  be  safely  almlished.  Another  class,  starting  from  the 
true  proposition  that  the  disabilities  imposed  on  the  Roman  Catholics 
had  long  been  productive  of  nothing  but  mischief,  arrived  at  the  false 
conclusion  that  there  never  could  have  been  a  time  when  those  dis¬ 
abilities  could  have  been  useful  and  necessary.  The  former  fallacy 
pervaded  the  speeches  of  the  acute  and  learned  Eldon.  The  latter 
was  not  altogether  without  influence  even  on  an  intellect  so  calm  and 
philosophicid  as  that  of  Mackintosh. 

‘  Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that  we  may 
vindieate  the  course  which  was  unanimously  approved  by  all  the 
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great  English  statesmen  of  the  serenteenth  century,  without  ques¬ 
tioning  the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  was  as  unanimously  approved 
by  all  the  great  English  statesmen  of  our  own  time. 

‘  Undoubtedly  it  is  an  evil  that  any  citizen  should  be  excluded 
from  civil  employment  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions :  but  a 
choice  between  evils  is  sometimes  all  that  is  left  to  human  wisdom. 
A  nation  may  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  that  the  majority  must 
either  impose  disabilities  or  submit  to  them ;  and  that  what  would, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  justly  condemned  as  persecution 
may  fall  within  the  bounds  of  legitimate  selfdefence  :  and  such  was, 
in  the  year  1 687,  the  situation  of  England. 

*  According  to  the  constitution  of  the  realm,  James  possessed  the 
right  of  naming  almost  all  public  functionaries,  political,  judicial, 
ecdesiastical,  military,  and  naval.  In  the  exercise  of  this  right  he 
was  not,  as  our  sovereigns  now  are,  under  the  necessity  of  acting  in 
conformity  with  the  advice  of  ministers  approved  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  evident  therefore  that,  unless  he  were  strictly 
bound  by  law  to  bestow  office  on  none  but  Protestants,  it  would  be  in 
his  power  to  bestow  office  on  none  but  Roman  Catholics.  The  Roman 
Catholics  were  few  in  number ;  and  among  them  was  not  a  single 
man  whose  services  could  be  seriously  missed  by  the  commonwealth. 
The  proportion  which  they  bore  to  the  population  of  England  was 
very  much  smaller  than  at  present.  For  at  present  a  constant  stream 
of  emigration  runs  from  Ireland  to  our  great  towns:  but  in  the 
seventeenth  century  there  was  not  even  in  London  an  Irish  colony. 
Forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  forty-nine 
fiftieths  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom,  almost  all  the  political,  legal, 
and  military  ability  and  knowledge  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom,  were 
Protestant.  Nevertheless  the  King,  under  a  strong  infatuation,  had 
determined  to  use  his  vast  patronage  as  a  means  of  making  proselytes. 
To  be  of  his  church  was,  in  his  view,  the  first  of  all  qualifitations  for 
office.  To  be  of  the  national  church  was  a  positive  disqualification. 
He  reprobated,  it  is  true,  in  language  which  has  been  applauded  by 
some  credulous  friends  of  religious  liberty,  the  monstrous  injustice  of 
that  test  which  excluded  a  small  minority  of  the  nation  from  public 
trust :  but  be  was  at  the  same  time  instituting  a  test  which  excluded 
the  majority.  He  thought  it  hard  that  a  man  who  was  a  good  financier 
and  a  loyal  subject  should  be  excluded  from  the  post  of  Lord  Trea¬ 
surer,  merely  for  being  a  Papist  But  he  had  himself  turned  out  a 
Lord  Treasurer  whom  he  admitted  to  be  a  good  financier  and  a  loyal 
subject,  merely  for  being  a  Protestant.  He  had  repeatedly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  declared  his  resolution  never  to  put  the  white  staff  in  the 
hands  of  any  heretic.  With  many  other  great  offices  of  state  he  had 
dealt  in  the  same  way.  Already  the  Lord  President,  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Groom  of  the  Stole,  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  a  Secretary  of  State,  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
of  Scotland,  the  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  the  Secretarj'  of  Scotland, 
were,  or  pretended  to  be,  Roman  Catholics.  Most  of  these  I'unction- 
aries  had  been  bred  churchmen,  and  had  been  guilty  of  apostacy, 
open  or  secret,  in  order  to  obtain  or  to  keep  their  high  places.  Every 
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Protestant  who  still  held  an  important  post  in  the  goTemment  held 
it  in  constant  uncertainty  and  fear.  It  would  be  .endless  to  recount 
the  situations  of  a  lower  rank  which  were  filled  by  the  favoured  class. 
Roman  Catholics  already  swarmed  in  every  department  of  the  public 
service.  They  were  Lords  Lieutenants,  Deputy  Lieutenants,  Judges, 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  Commissioners  of  the  Customs,  Elnvoys  to 
foreign  courts.  Colonels  of  regiments.  Governors  of  fortresses.  The 
share  which  in  a  few  months  they  had  obtained  of  the  temporal 
patronage  of  the  crown,  was  much  more  tlian  ten  times  as  great  as 
they  would  have  had  under  an  impartial  system.  Tet  this  was  not 
the  worst.  They  were  made  rulers  of  the  Church  of  England.  Men 
who  had  assured  the  King  that  they  held  his  faith,  sate  in  the  High 
Commission ;  and  exercised  supreme  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  things 
over  all  the  prelates  and  priests  of  the  established  religion.  Eccle¬ 
siastical  benefices  of  great  dignity  had  been  bestowed,  some  on  avowed 
Papists,  and  some  on  half  concealed  Papists.  And  all  this  had  been 
dane  while  the  laws  against  Popery  were  still  unrepealed, — and  while 
James  had  still  a  strong  interest  in  affecting  respect  for  the  rights 
of  conscience.  What  then  was  his  conduct  likely  to  be,  if  his  subjects 
consented  to  free  him,  by  a  legislative  act,  from  even  the  shadow  of 
restraint  ?  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  Protestants  would  have  been 
as  effectually  excluded  from  employment,  by  a  strictly  legal  use  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  as  ever  Roman  CathoUcs  had  been  by  Act  of 
Parliament  ? 

‘  How  obstinately  James  was  determined  to  bestow  on  the  members 
of  his  own  Church  a  share  of  patronage  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  their  numbers  and  importance,  is  proved  by  the  instructions  which, 
in  exile  and  old  age,  he  drew  up  for  the  guidance  of  his  son.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  without  mingled  pity  and  derision,  those  effusions 
of  a  mind  on  which  all  the  discipline  of  experience  and  adversity  had 
been  exhausted  in  vain.  The  I^tender  is  advised,  if  ever  he  should 
reign  in  England,  to  make  a  partition  of  oflices ;  and  carefully  to 
reserve  for  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  a  portion  which 
might  have  sufliiced  for  them  if  they  had  been  one  half  instead  of  one 
fiftieth  part  of  the  nation.  One  Secretary  of  State,  one  Commissioner 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  at  War,  the  majority  of  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  household,  the  majority  of  the  ofBcers  of  the  army, 
are  always  to  be  Catholics.  Such  were  the  designs  of  James  after 
his  perverse  bigotry  had  drawn  on  him  a  punishment  which  had  ap¬ 
palled  the  whole  world.  Is  it  then  possible  to  doubt  what  his  conduct 
would  have  been,  if  his  people,  deluded  by  the  empty  name  of  re¬ 
ligious  liberty,  had  suffer^  him  to  proceed  without  any  check  ? 

'  Even  Penn,  intemperate  and  undiscerning  as  was  his  zeal  for  the 
Declaration,  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  partiality  with  which  honours 
and  emoluments  were  heaped  on  Roman  Catholics  might  not  unna¬ 
turally  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  nation.  He  owned  that,  if  the  Test 
Act  were  repealed,  the  Ihrotestants  were  entitled  to  an  equivalent, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  several  equivalents.  During  some 
weeks  the  word  equivalent,  then  lately  imported  from  France,  was  in 
the  mouths  of  all  the  coffeehouse  orators ;  but  at  length  a  few  pages 
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of  keen  logic  and  polished  sarcasm,  written  by  Halifax,  put  an  end  to 
these  idle  projects.  One  of  Penn’s  schemes  was  that  a  law  should  be 
passed  dividing  the  patronage  of  the  crown  into  three  equal  parts ; 
and  that  to  one  only  of  those  parts  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
should  be  admitted.  Even  under  such  an  arrangement  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  would  have  obtained  near  twenty  times  their 
fair  portion  of  official  appointments ;  and  yet  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  even  to  such  an  arrangement  the  King  would  have  con¬ 
sented.  But,  had  he  consented,  what  guarantee  could  he  give  that 
he  would  adhere  to  his  bargain?  The  dilemma  propounded  by 
Halifax  was  unanswerable.  If  laws  are  binding  on  you,  observe  the 
law  which  now  exists.  If  laws  are  not  binding  on  you,  it  is  idle  to 
offer  us  a  law  as  a  security. 

'  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  point  at  issue  was  not  whether 
secular  offices  should  be  thrown  open  to  all  sects  indifferently.  While 
James  was  King  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  exclusion ; 
and  the  only  question  was  who  should  be  excluded  ?  —  Papists  ^r 
Protestants,  the  few  or  the  many,  a  hundred  thousand  Englishmen 
or  fire  millions.’ 

We  look  on  this  passage  as  one  of  very  grave  and  lasting  im- 
j)ortance,  as  far  as  the  example  of  those  times  is  of  moment  in 
our  own.  Indeed  the  principle  of  religious  toleration  actually 
made  progress  under  James,  as  far  as  the  merely  religious 
clement  was  concerned.  Puritanism  did  by  no  means  flame  so 
high  in  England  at  that  time  as  it  did  this  side  the  border ;  and 
there  really  seems  little  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  nation  could 
have  felt  satisfied  that  neither  the  Church  Establishment  nor 
freedom  of  person  and  conscience  would  have  been  endangered 
by  the  repeal  of  the  Test,  there  would  have  been  any  deep  re¬ 
sistance,  on  religious  grounds,  against  the  admission  of  Homan 
Catholics  to  secular  power.  That  very  singular  negotiation  with 
the  Dissenters,  on  the  part  both  of  James  and  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  Mr.  l^lacaulay  describes  with  so  much  spirit,  and 
the  subsequent  cordiality  with  which  the  Church  and  the  Dis¬ 
senters  co-operated  at  the  trial  of  the  bishops,  certainly  evince 
far  more  liberality  on  the  part  of  both  the  Episcopalian  and  the 
Dissenting  clergy  of  that  day,  than  many  of  their  descendants 
could  boast  of. 

Perhaps  the  most  original  and  brilliant  part  of  the  w'hole 
work,  is  the  author’s  description  of  the  character,  views,  and 
opinions  of  King  William ;  and  his  estimate  of  the  effects  of  that 
character  and  those  views,  on  the  immediate  condition  and 
future  fortunes  of  England.  Nothing  more  powerful  in  writing, 
mere  discriminating  in  judgment,  or  more  masterly  in  compre¬ 
hensive  analysis,  is  to  be  found  in  English  history.  Even  here, 
Mr.  Macaulay’s  eye  for  the  picturesque  has  not  failed  him; 
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and  there  is  a  singular  felicity  in  the  contrast  between  his  cha¬ 
racter  of  William  and  that  which  he  had  drawn  of  James.  The 
picture  is,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  in  no  respect  overdrawn  or 
flattered ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  strongly  or  happily  marked, 
than  the  farsighted,  intellectual,  energetic  character  of  the  one, 
when  set  off  as  a  foil  to  the  imbecility,  injustice,  and  indecision 
of  the  other. 

The  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  intrigue,  for 
such  it  was,  which  brought  William  to  our  shores,  is  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  most  valuable  parts  of  the  volumes  before 
us.  Mr.  Macaulay  had  access  to  many  sources  of  information 
on  this  subject,  which  collectively  no  other  writer  has  ever 
probably  enjoyed,  and  he  has  probably  thrown  all  the  light  on  it 
which  it  is  now  capable  of  receiving.  The  result  of  the  narrative 
is  to  show  how  completely  the  destinies,  not  of  this  country 
only,  but  of  Europe,  hung  on  the  will  of  one  man, — and  that 
man  not  a  mighty  monarch,  but  the  prince  of  a  third-rate  ter¬ 
ritory.  We  found  in  this  account  two  things  of  which  we  had 
not  been  so  distinctly  aware  before.  The  first  was  the  object 
which  William  had  in  his  English  enterpi'ise.  The  European  policy 
of  William  is  familiar  to  everybody.  But  wc  certainly  never 
saw  it  so  clearly  explained  elsewhere,  how  entirely  subordinate 
the  English  throne  was,  in  the  mind  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to 
his  great  Eurojican  schemes;  or  how  completely  he  regarded 
it  as  a  mere  rampart  constructed  against  the  j)Ower  and  the 
encroachments  of  France.  Our  author  dcvelopes  this  view  in 
the  most  convincing  manner ;  and  it  serves  to  explain  much  in 
William’s  subsequent  conduct,  which  must  otherwise  appear  in¬ 
consistent  or  unintelligible, — however  little  gratifying  the  ex¬ 
planation  may  be  to  our  national  pride.  It  is  not,  we  confess, 
without  some  regret  that  we  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this 
view  of  the  ‘  great  and  good  King  William.’  We  had  supposed 
him  more  of  a  fellow-countryman  than  he  ever  was,  or  wished 
to  be.  Well  and  nobly  as  he  discharged  the  duties  of  sove¬ 
reignty  in  the  land  which  adopted  him,  his  heart  evidently  never 
naturalised  itself  to  his  English  home ;  and  in  his  inmost  soul  he 
cursed  our  politics,  our  sports,  and  our  climate  to  the  last.  He 
was  in  fact  transplanted  too  late  in  life  to  take  kindly  to  our 
soil ;  but  he  came  among  us  with  high  views  and  lofty  ends ;  and 
how  these  were  carried  out,  we  may  safely  predict  has  never 
yet  been  told  as  Mr.  Macaulay  will  tell  us  in  his  next  volume. 

Indeed,  the  accidental  combination  of  circumstances  which 
placed  William  on  the  throne  was  in  the  highest  degree  felici¬ 
tous.  They  saved  this  nation,  by  their  happy  coincidence,  from 
the  necessity  of  resolving  many  difficult  questions,  in  extricating 
which  too  many  states  and  commonwealths  have  ‘  found  no  end.’ 
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He  was  not  a  conqueror,  for  he  came  by  invitation.  He  was 
not  a  creature  of  the  hour,  for  he  dictated  his  own  terms.  He 
was  not  a  usurper  or  an  upstart,  for  his  position  was  but  a  step 
higher,  and  his  time  a  few  years  earlier,  than  the  strict  course 
of  succession  would  have  made  them  ;  yet  he  did  not  continue 
the  dynasty,  and  he  broke  once  and  for  ever  that  ill-twisted 
cord  on  which  depended — 

‘  The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong.' 

He  was  not  an  alien  to  our  nation  or  our  blood,  for  he  was 
doubly  connected  with  the  royal  line  of  England ;  and  yet  he 
was  so  thoroughly  removed  from  the  provincialisms  of  English 
party, — so  thoroughly  European  in  his  statesmanship  and  his 
views,  that  all  grades  of  rank,  and  men  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion,  felt  that  in  welcoming  him  they  gave  no  triumph  to 
an  adversary.  Thus  he  occupied  at  once  that  position  of  inde¬ 
pendent  and  constitutional  isolation  of  which  the  juncture  of  the 
times  stood  so  much  in  need,  and  was  enabled  to  hold  the  ba¬ 
lance  even  between  contending  factions,  as  the  arbiter  of  their 
differences,  while  he  was  the  servant  only  of  the  constitution. 

All  this  was  greatly  aided  by  the  nature  of  his  personal 
ambition.  He  was  the  more  gladly  submitted  to,  and,  indeed, 
welcomed  by  the  nation  at  large,  that  the  crown  of  England 
was  not  a  prize  at  which  he  was  too  eager  to  grasp; — and  that 
he  made  it  evident  that,  except  with  the  goodwill  of  his  future 
subjects,  and  on  terms  honourable  to  himself,  he  had  no  de¬ 
sire  to  rule  over  them.  Nor  was  there  any  affectation  in 
this.  It  would  not  have  tuded  the  schemes  he  had  really 
at  heart,  to  have  succeeded  to  the  tedious  task  of  control¬ 
ling  a  murmuring  and  unwilling  nation,  and  mmntaining  an 
alien  sceptre  by  the  swords  of  mercenaries.  That  would 
have  infused  no  additional  strength  into  the  great  Protest¬ 
ant  Alliance  of  Europe.  It  would,  on  the  contrary,  have 
proved  a  new  source  of  anxiety  and  weakness.  Therefore  it 
was  that  he  would  not  strike  the  blow,  until  he  was  sure  the  de¬ 
sign  was  ripe ;  and  that  he  waited  with  such  singular  sagacity, 
till  the  appointed  time, — resisting  the  solicitations  of  too  eager 
friends,  and  the  lures  of  enticing  opportunity.  He  had  no  wish 
for  the  kingdom  unless  he  acquired  it  under  circumstances  w'hich 
should  leave  him  leisure,  while  they  gave  him  power,  to  use  all 
the  eneigies  of  the  ancient  monarchy  he  represented,  in  defence 
and  furtherance  of  his  great  scheme  of  European  policy. 

While  thus  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  ascending  the  throne  of 
England,  had  no  local  interests  to  serve,  or  wrongs  to  avenge, 
he  saved  ns  also  from  that  worst  result  of  revolutions,  the  dis- 
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lodgment  of  those  rude  but  strong  corner-stones  on  which  tlie 
foundations  of  the  constitution  were  built.  For,  let  men  tlieorise 
as  they  may,  nothing  is  clearer  by  experience  than  that  a  free 
constitution  cannot  be  safely  or  certainly  constructed  on  a 
month’s  or  a  year’s  warning ;  nor  will  men  ever  regard  with  the 
same  respect,  or  defend  with  the  same  jealousy,  the  new-fledged 
code  of  yesterday,  as  that  which  is  made  up  of  customs  which 
are  entwined  round  our  earliest  recollections,  and  are  strong  in 
the  strongest  of  human  impulses  —  the  force  of  habit.  Persons 
who  see  how  ancient  laws,  too  narrow  for  the  growth  of  society, 
cling,  nevertheless,  round  the  old  pillars  of  the  state  with  resist¬ 
ing  tenacity,  and  who  find  the  p)ath  of  reform  far  more  upward 
and  difficult  than  a  philosopher  might  think  it  ought  to  be,  are 
frequently  too  much  inclined  to  despise  and  overlook  that  great 
engine  of  civil  government,  antiquity.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  learned  by  the  fate  of  other  countries,  to  look  on  it  as 
our  greatest  good  fortune,  that,  in  our  history,  from  its  earliest 
dawn,  we  have  never  been  compelled  to  rebuild  a  shattered 
or  uprooted  constitution.  Its  growth  has  been  spontaneous. 
It  has  from  time  to  time  cast  oft'  its  superfluous  or  contracted 
limbs,  as  crustaceous  animals  do  their  shells,  by  its  own  internal 
energy ;  not  only  without  its  identity  being  impaired,  but  with 
the  nation’s  old  ancestral  pride  in  the  fabric,  deepened  and  en¬ 
larged  under  each  renovating  effort.  And  though  no  doubt  the 
gravitating  principle  which  keeps  ancient  customs  firmly  fixed  on 
our  English  soil,  docs  also  retard  the  chariot-wheels  of  improve^ 
ment,  and  compels  many  measures  of  reformation,  simple  and 
plain  in  themselves,  to  convulse  and  agitate  the  whole  civil  system 
before  they  can  be  finally  engrafted  on  it,  yet  it  also  ensures 
that,  when  fairly  incorporated  with  the  constitution,  they  will 
acquire  at  once  stability  from  its  age,  while  they  contribute 
strength  and  vitality  to  its  functions.  From  this  cause  it  is 
that,  while  we  have  so  often  seen,  on  the  Continent,  a  constitu¬ 
tion  which  was  the  idol  and  deity  of  one  day  trampled  upon  the 
next,  the  storm  of  Kevolution  has  beaten  with  so  innocuous  a 
surge  on  our  rock-bound  island. 

Now  the  peculiar  position  of  William  left  him  at  liberty,  as  it 
induced  him,  to  allow  the  native  vigour  of  the  English  constitu¬ 
tion  to  take  the  required  precautions  for  its  own  future  integrity. 
Nothing  could  be  more  imposing  to  the  new  king,  the  exiled 
monarch,  and  all  Europe,  than  the  decent  gravity  with  which 
parliament  proceeded,  in  that  singular  crisis,  to  search  the  re¬ 
cords  for  precedents ! — Such  was  the  silent  homage  which,  even 
in  that  strange  conjuncture,  they  paid  to  the  constitution ;  im¬ 
plying  that,  so  far  from  the  established  order  of  things  being 
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subverted  or  shaken,  the  case  was  probably  one  which  the  law 
had  foreseen  and  provided  for.  Then  arose — built  on  the  solid 
though  unformed  masonry  of  their  ancestors — the  noblest  organ 
of  government  which  the  world  ever  saw, — the  theatre  of  pro- 
foundcst  statesmanship,  of  learning,  law,  eloquence,  and  wit, 
which,  from  that  auspicious  time  till  now,  has  abktrbed  the  flower 
of  the  rank,  genius,  |)Ower,  and  wealth  of  Britain, — where  the 
fascinating  St.  John  charmed  his  hearers  into  forgetfulness  of 
his  life  by  the  magic  of  liis  tongue,  —  for  which  ‘  truant  Wynd- 
*  ham  every  muse  gave  o’er,’ — for  which  Burke  renounced 
philosophy,  and  Canning  letters,  —  and  where  Pitt  and  Fox 
poured  forth,  with  more  than  Grecian  inspiration,  the  exhaustless 
treasury  of  their  thoughts.  It  was  then  that  the  House  of 
Commons  began,  in  fact,  to  reign ;  and  from  these  beginnings, 
by  slow  and  gradual  steps,  has  it  become  the  motlel  on  which 
(at  present  at  how  great  a  distance !)  almost  every  free  repre¬ 
sentative  assembly  in  the  world  has  since  been  formed. 

The  gradual  ascendency  of  the  House  of  Commons  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  more  graphically  portrayed  in  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
future  volumes  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  But  none  can 
doubt  tliat  it  was  materially  indebted  to  the  personal  position, 
character,  and  temperament  of  William  the  Third,  for  the  first 
consolidation  of  its  power. 

Mr.  Macaulay  has  done  much  to  redeem  the  character  of 
William  from  the  impression  of  coldness  and  want  of  feeling, 
which  has  generally  been  prevalent  regarding  liim.  Xot  that 
after  all,  unless  we  had  been  Putchmen,  he  was,  even  by  our 
historian’s  account  of  him,  exactly  the  companion  we  should 
have  chosen.  It  docs,  however,  appear  that  warm  fires  burnt 
beneath  the  frigid  and  phlegmatic  exterior ;  and  his  letters  to 
Bentinck,  some  of  which  are  referred  to  in  the  text,  betoken  a 
nature  not  unfrequently  combined  with  strength  and  resolu¬ 
tion  —  a  mind  so  jealous  of  its  softer  moods,  as  never  to  allow 
them  to  be  suspected  by  the  world,  devouring  its  sorrows,  and 
stifling  its  joys,  ns  weaknesses  not  to  be  disclosed  but  to  ears 
and  hearts  the  most  familiar.  To  strangers  he  certainly  was 
unattractive,  and  distant  even  to  his  associates;  but  we  must 
remember,  he  lived  surrounded  by  men  he  could  not  trust.  In  his 
inmost  heart,  when  the  barriers  were  once  broken,  he  seems  to 
have  been  simple,  cordial,  and  joyous,  fond  of  field  sports  and 
gardening,  and  easily  amused.  The  best  and  generally  the  least 
known  trait  of  his  more  domestic  life  is  the  unquestionable 
attachment  with  which  he  inspired  his  wife.  He  had  no  external 
or  superficial  advantages,  which  were  likely  to  strike  the  eye, 
or  charm  the  fancy  of  a  woman ;  and  the  devotion  Iklary  felt  for 
him,  must  have  had  its  anchor  in  the  unfathomed  depths  of  a 
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character,  of  which  she  had  learned  more,  and  which  she  had 
read  more  truly  than  the  public. 

We  have  endeavoured,  in  the  preceding  pages,  as  far  as  our 
limited  space  for  so  large  a  field  would  i)crmit,  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  more  striking  and  characteristic  features  of  our  author. 
Of  course  we  are  far  from  saying  that  in  details,  there  must 
not  be  points  here  and  there  on  which  his  work  may  be  open  to 
just  remark,  or  difference  of  opinion ;  but  we  arc  satisfied, 
that  in  the  completeness  and  correctness  of  the  basis  of  his 
facts,  and  in  the  completeness  and  correctness  of  the  inferences 
which  he  has  drawn,  he  has  given  a  new  impulse  and  direction  to 
the  public  mind.  And  the  hearty,  healthful  spirit  he  has  breathed 
into  the  annals  of  the  past  —  the  honest  glow  of  pride  which  he 
alike  feels  and  inspires  for  patriotism  and  liberty  —  the  strong 
arm  of  scorn  with  which  he  has  dashed  aside  the  false  philosophy 
and  hollow  subserviency  of  former  writers,  and  the  truthful 
beauty  and  spirit  which  his  unrivalled  rhetoric  has  cast  over  a 
narrative  of  sober  fact,  have  well  entitled  him  to  the  popularity 
he  has  commanded,  and  would  have  atoned  for  faults  far  more 
grave  than  the  most  censorious  reader  has  yet  imputed  to  him. 

Such  is  this  great  national  work,  —  as  our  countrymen  have 
already  pronounced  it  to  be.  The  loud  clear  voice  of  impartial 
fame  has  sounded  her  award ;  and  it  will  stand,  without  a[)peal, 
as  long  as  Englishmen  regard  their  past  history  and  love  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  which  he  tells.  From  one  quarter  only — and  that 
a  quarter  of  which  we  expected,  and  which  perhaps  wished  for 
itself,  better  things, —  has  the  melancholy  wailing  of  disappointed 
jealousy  been  heard.  The  public  naturally  looked  with  interest 
for  the  notice  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  History  in  the  ‘  Quarterly  Re- 
‘  view.’  The  notice  had  not  long  appeared,  when  it  was  observed, 
with  equal  wit  and  truth,  that  the  writer  of  it,  in  attempting 
murder,  had  committed  suicide.  We  have  doubted  whether  we 
should  add  a  word  in  illustration  of  a  judgment,  in  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  shown,  through  almost  all  its  representatives,  that  it  cor¬ 
dially  agrees.  It  has  never  been  our  practice  to  fall  foul  of  brother 
critics  in  our  common  walk ;  and  if  one  of  our  fraternity  gives  way 
to  occasional  eccentricity,  and  executes  strange  or  disagreeable 
gambols  on  the  path,  we  generally  find  that  his  own  sense  of  pro¬ 
priety,  or  the  silence  of  his  companions,  is  check  enough  speedily 
to  restore  his  balance.  Nor  do  we  mean  in  this  instance  to  follow 
the  critic  to  whom  we  refer  through  his  forlorn  and  laboured 
journey,  the  more  especially  as  no  one  doubts  the  point  from 
which  it  started,  or  the  goal  it  had  in  view.  That  a  journal 
of  deserved  name  and  reputation  should  announce  of  these 
volumes,  propositions  so  openly  contradictory,  as  that  on  the  one 
band  their  author  has  produced  no  new  facts  and  discovered  no 
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new  materials,  —  and  that  on  the  other  he  has  made  the  facts  of 
English  history  *as  fabulous  as  his  ''Lays”  do  those  of  Roman 
*  tradition !  ’ — betrays,  it  is  true,  some  rankling  wound  behind. 
This  however  would  not  have  provoked  our  notice :  nor  should 
we  have  written  a  sentence  to  refute  the  theory  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  historical  novels  were  the  wild  fire  that  led  Mr.  Macaulay 
astray.  All  this  the  public  were  quite  able  to  appreciate,  and 
have  appreciated,  at  exactly  its  true  value.  But  his  merits 
have  b^n  questioned  in  a  department  which  may,  perhaps, 
call  for,  or  at  least  excuse,  some  remark.  A  show  has  been 
made  of  bringing  the  combat  to  closer  quarters,  of  grappling 
with  small  facts,  and  detecting  great  misstatements  in  very 
little  matters.  It  is  with  very  tiny  pebbles  indeed  that  this 
stripling  comes  forth  to  do  battle  with  the  giant.  Whether 
this  man’s  father  was  a  knight  or  a  baronet  —  whether  that  man 
was  a  Whig  or  a  Tory  —  whether  Lord  Peterborough  did  or  did 
not  write  a  sermon  at  sea — these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  wea¬ 
pons  before  which  Mr.  Macaulay  is  expected  to  go  down!  We 
might  sweep  them  all  away  with  one  contemptuous  paragraph 
from  a  hand  equally  oppos^  to  Mr.  Macaulay  in  politics,  but 
far  too  candid  and  too  generous  to  resort  to  such  warfare. 

‘  We  shall  not,’  (says  Blackwood  in  a  late  article,  in  which  we 
may  without  offence  hint  that  we  trace  the  hand  of  another  de¬ 
servedly  eminent  historian  of  the  day,  and  which  breathes  a  spirit 
of  generous  candour),  *  we  shall  not,  in  treating  of  the  merits  of 
this  very  remarkable  production,  adopt  the  not  uncommon  prac¬ 
tice  of  reviewers  on  such  occasions.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  be 
better  informed  on  the  details  of  the  subject  than  the  author. 
We  shall  not  set  up  the  reading  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  against 
the  study  of  half  a  lifetime.  We  shall  not  imitate  certain  critics 
who  look  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  for  the  authorities  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  and  having  got  the  clue  to  the  reqmsite  information,  proceed 
to  examine  with  the  utmost  minuteness  every  particular  of  his 
narrative,  and  make  in  consequence  a  vast  display  of  knowledge 
wholly  derived  from  the  reading  which  he  has  suggested.  We 
shall  not  be  so  deluded  as  to  suppose  we  have  made  a  great 
discovery  in  biography,  because  we  have  ascertained  that  some 
Lady  Caroline  of  the  last  generation  was  born  on  the  7  th  Oc¬ 
tober,  1674,  instead  of  the  8th  February,  1675,  as  the  historian, 
with  shameful  negligence,  has  affirmed ;  nor  shall  we  take  credit 
to  ourselves  for  a  journey  down  to  Hampshire  to  consult  the 
parish  register  on  the  subject.  As  little  shall  we  in  future 
accuse  Macaulay  of  inaccuracy  in  describing  battles,  because  on 
referring,  without  mentioning  it,  to  the  military  authorities  he 
has  quoted,  and  the  page  he  has  referred  to,  we  have  discovered 
that  at  some  battle,  as  Malplaquet,  Lottum’s  men  stood  on  the 
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right  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when  he  says  they  stood  on  the 
let‘t ;  or  that  Marlborough  dined  on  a  certmn  day  at  one  o’clock, 
when  in  point  of  fact  he  did  not  sit  down,  as  is  proved  by  incon¬ 
testable  authority,  till  half  past  two.  We  shall  leave  such  minute 
and  Lilliputian  criticisms  to  the  minute  arid  Lilliputian  minds  by 
whom  alone  they  are  ever  made.  Mr.  Macaulay  can  afford  to 
mile  at  all  reviewers  who  affect  to  possess  more  than  his  own 
gigantic  stores  of  information.' 

•  Nothing  could  have  been  more  happily  expressed  by  anticipa¬ 
tion,  to  characterise  the  critique  which  made  its  appearance  on 
the  same  day  with  these  just  and  honoui'able  sentences. 

Paying,  however,  more  regard  to  the  quarter  from  which  the 
missiles  are  ostensibly  launched,  than  to  their  own  weight  or 
calibre,  we  mean  to  spend  a  few  sentences  —  and  they  shall  be 
very  few  —  in  showing  that  the  enemy  has  not  even  loaded  with 
the  small  shot  he  professed  to  employ,  and  that  all  this  sound 
and  thunder  is  but  a  volley  of  blank  cartridge  after  alL 

Let  us  take  him  ad  aperturam. 

It  is  said,  that  in  the  anecdote  of  Francis,  who  was  exe¬ 
cuted  for  the  murder  of  Dangerfield,  Mr.  Macaulay  was  not 
justified  in  calling  Francis  a  Tory  gentleman.  But  jVlr.  Macau¬ 
lay  was  very  well  justified  in  doing  so -j- inasmuch  as  Francis  was 
a  Tory,  as  the  critic  himself  might  have  known.  Among  the 
authorities  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  from  which,  probably,  the 
critic  learned  all  he  knows  of  ^e  matter,  Mr.  Macaulay  refers 
to  Francis’s  dying  speech  in  the  State  Trials,  and  to  the  Ob- 
servator,  July  29.  1685.  Now  both  of  these  authorities  suffi¬ 
ciently  prove  that  Francis  was  a  Tory.  In  his  dying  speech  he 
prays  that  James  may  vanquish  and  overcome  all  his  enemies, 
‘  which  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  so  much  prospect  of'  and  also  *  I 
<  cannot  but  regret  my  being  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  Faction,  who 

*  I  am  satisfied  are  the  only  people  who  will  rejoice  at  my  ruin.’ 

No  one,  acquainted  with  the  language  and  feelings  of  the 
time  these  words  were  spoken,  will  doubt  that  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
character  was  perfectly  just.  But  to  make  the  matter  certain, 
L’Estrange,  in  the  *  Observator  ’  above  mentioned,  speaks  of 
Francis  as  *  a  true  friend  and  servant  of  the  Government,'  terms 
which  he  never  could  or  would  have  applied  to  any  but  a  ‘  Tory 
‘  Gentleman,’ — which  Mr.  Macaulay  was  quite  correct  in  calling 
him ;  and  which,  after  all,  is  not  the  most  opprobrious  epithet 
which  Mr.  Macaulay  could  apply  to  one  of  that  school  of  poli¬ 
ticians.  I 

Agun,  Mr.  Macaulay  is  accused  of  misrepresenting  what 
Francis  stud  about  his  wife,  when  he  attributes  to  him  the  sen¬ 
timent,  that  *  had  she  been  inclined  to  break  her  marriage  vow. 
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‘  she  would  at  least  have  selected  a  Tory  and  a  Churchman  for 
‘  her  paramour.’  The  critic  says,  that  Francis  simply  stated 
that  his  wife  ‘  was  so  well  bom,  that  had  she  been  inclined  she 
‘  would  not  have  debased  herself  to  so  profligate  a  person  (as 
‘  Dangerfield).’  Mr.  Macaulay  may  be  a  little  paraphrastic,  but 
the  critic  is  absolutely  false.  He  will  not  quote  correctly.  The 
original  says,  ‘  she  was  of  too  loyal  a  family  so  to  debase 
‘  herself.’  What  does  this  mean,  but  that  Dangerfield’s  politics 
would  have  protected  her,  if  her  own  virtue  was  insuflScient ;  and 
why,  if  it  did  not  plainly  mean  this,  did  the  critic  stoop  to  j)cr- 
vert  the  passage  ? 

The  critic  spends  a  page  on  a  lecture  to  Mr.  Macaulay  for 
quoting,  in  a  foot  note,  one  passage,  and  no  more,  of  Lord  Peter¬ 
borough’s  character  of  Dangerfield  —  a  task  he  might  have 
spared  himself  had  he  attended  to,  or  been  fair  enough  to  state, 
the  object  of  the  author  in  that  quotation.  Mr.  Macaulay  had 
been  8])eaking  of  the  probability  of  Francis  having  been  jealous 
of  Dangerfield’s  intimacy  with  his  wife,  and  chose  Lord  Peter¬ 
borough,  who  notoriously  hated  him,  as  an  unexceptionable  autho¬ 
rity  for  his  being  a  likely  enough  object  of  such  a  jealousy.  Lord 
Peterborough  was  not,  as  the  critic  absurdly  says,  cited  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  his  character — but  simply  to  his  appearance  and  address, 
having  described  him  as  ‘  a  young  man  who  appeared  under  a 
‘  decent  figure,  a  serious  behaviour,  and  with  words  that  did  not 
‘  seem  to  proceed  from  a  common  understanding.’  Lord  Pe¬ 
terborough  was  a  good,  because  naturally  an  unwilling,  witness 
to  his  personal  advantages  —  he  would  have  been  tlie  worst  to 
prove  him  a  villain,  which,  notwithstanding,  he  unquestionably 
was,  and  which  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  the  text,  had  most  abundantly 
shown  him  to  have  been. 

Again,  the  critic  triumphantly  asks,  ‘  what  it  can  signify,  in 
‘  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  that  a  writer,  sixty  years 
*  after  the  Revolution,'  describes  how  the  houses  in  Bath  were 
furnished  ?  He  would  have  his  reader  imagine,  what  he  could 
hardly  help  knowing  verj'  well  was  not  the  case,  ‘that  the 
‘  writer,  sixty  years  after  the  Revolution,’  was  writing  of  the 
state  of  Bath  at  that  time.  The  book  is  ‘  Wood’s  History  of 
‘  Bath,’  published  indeed  in  1749,  but  in  which  the  author 
describes  what  Bath  was  many  years  before,  and  speaks  of  the 
recollections  of  his  youth.  No  better  authority  one  would  think 
could  be  found  of  what  happened  *  sixty  years  since’  than  the 
evidence  of  a  man  who  remembered  it. 

The  reviewer  makes  an  absurd  mistake,  and  convicts  himself 
of  gross  ignorance,  about  the  two  Fchards,  or  Eachards.  ‘  Our 
‘  readers,’  he  announces  rather  pompously,  ‘  know  that  there 
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*  was  a  Dr.  John  Eachard,  who  wrote  a  celebrated  work  on  the 

*  Grounds  and  Occasions  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy.  They 
‘  also  know  that  there  was  a  Dr.  Lawrence  Echard,  who  wrote 
‘  both  a  History  of  England  and  a  History  of  the  Revolution. 

‘  Both  of  these  were  remarkable  men ;  but  we  almost  doubt 
‘  whether  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  quotes  the  works  of  each,  does 
‘  not  confound  their  persons,  for  he  refers  to  them  both  by  the 
<  common  (as  it  may  once  have  been)  name  of  Eachard,  and  at 
‘  least  twenty  times  by  the  wrong  name.’  Every  one  who 
knows  Mr.  Macaulay  is  aware  that  this  Is  the  last  kind  of 
blunder  he  is  at  all  likely  to  commit.  But  the  blunder  is  all  the 
critic’s.  We  do  not  say  that  he  knew  nothing  of  these  ‘  re- 
‘  markable  men’  till  he  saw  them  mentioned  in  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
references ;  but  had  he  known  a  little  more  of  them,  he  would 
have  been  aware  that  they  were  of  the  same  name,  and  nearly 
related ;  that  though  the  name  was  sometimes  spelt  with  an  a, 
and  sometimes  without  it,  everybody  who  has  occasion  to  men¬ 
tion  them  has  always  spelt  both  names  alike  —  that  when  Law¬ 
rence  himself  mentions  John  he  spells  his  name  as  be  does  his 
own  —  Echard ;  and  that  the  Biographia  Britannica  spells  them 
both  Eachard.  Can  the  depths  of  drivelling  sink  lotver  than 
this? 

hir.  Macaulay  is  complained  of  for  his  scanty  catalogue  of  the 
luminaries  of  the  English  Church  who  flourished  in  1685.  The 
critic  complains  of  the  omission  of  ‘  Jeremy  Taylor,  Sanderson, 

‘  Ken,  Sparrow,  Oughtred,  Cudworth,  Hall,  Herbert,  Godwin, 

‘  Hammond,  Fuller,  Hooper,  Pearson,  and  a  hundred  others.’ 
The  complaint  is  absurd  —  and  worse  than  absurd.  Cudworth 
and  Pearson  are  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  complained  of. 
Ken  is  mentioned  so  often  in  the  book  as  not  to  require  to  be 
named  again.  As  to  the  rest,  not  one  of  them,  except  Hooper 
and  Sparrow,  were  alive  in  1685,  and  these  are  not  very  great 
names.  Taylor  had  been  dead  eighteen  years;  Sanderson 
twenty-two  years;  Fuller  and  Hammond  tw’enty-four  years; 
Oughtred  twenty-five  years ;  Hall  nearly  thirty  years ;  and 
Godwin  and  Herbert  nearly  fifty  yearn !  And  yet,  these  are 
the  names  which  it  seems  Mr.  Macaulay  ought  to  have  intro¬ 
duced  as  being  the  living  lights  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
1685 ! 

Mr.  Macaulay  is  vehemently  assailed  for  his  account  of  the 
social  ])ositlon  of  the  clergy,  and  for  his  construction  of  the 
Royal  Order  given  by  Bishop  Sparrow  in  his  collection.  We 
shall  enter  no  further  into  this  controversy  than  to  make  two 
quotations,  which  show  that,  as  usual,  if  Mr.  Macaulay  is  wrong, 
he  errs  in  good  company. 
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Selden,  in  his  Table  Talk,  says,  *  Ministers  with  the  Pro- 

*  testants  have  very  little  respect ;  the  reason  whereof  is,  in  the 

*  beginning  of  the  Reformation  they  were  glad  to  get  such  to 

*  take  livings  as  they  could  procure  by  any  invitations — things 

*  of  pitiful  conditions.  The  nobility  and  gentry  would  not  suffer 

*  their  sons  or  kinsmen  to  meddle  with  the  Church,  and  therefOTe, 

‘  at  this  day,  when  they  see  a  parson  they  think  him  such  a 

*  thing  still,  and  there  they  will  keep  him,  and  use  him  accord- 

*  ingly.  If  he  be  a  gentleman,  he  is  singled  out  and  used  the 
‘  more  respectfully.’ 

The  second  quotation  we  make  is  from  Jeremy  Collier,  who, 
in  his  Dialogues  on  Pride,  evinces  how  clearly  he  understood 
the  Royal  Onler,  exactly  as  our  author  does.  Philalethes,  who 
represents  Collier  himself,  is  represented  as  saying — *  Upon  my 

*  word,  this  order,  take  it  which  way  you  will,  has  a  very  sin- 

*  gular  aspect,  and  looks  as  if  intended  to  put  the  clergy  in 

*  mind  that  they  ought  not  to  aspire  above  an  Abigail.’ 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  Order  itself  may  be  wdl 
explained,  and  the  fact  of  the  general  lowness  of  the  clergy’s 
matrimonial  alliances  still  further  accounted  for,  by  only  reool* 
lecting  the  Great  Queen’s  avowed  predilection  for  the  celibai^ 
of  churchmen ;  the  contempt  in  which  she  held  their  wives,  and 
the  unprotected  state  in  which  she  left  their  marriages.  The  act 
of  Edward  the  Sixth,  legalising  their  marriages,  which  had  been 
repealed  by  Maiy',  was  not  revived  till  the  accession  of  James  L 
Laud  publicly  declared  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that  in  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  patronage  he  should  always  prefer  single  to  married  men. 
So  that,  at  all  events,  it  must  be  easy  to  understand,  that,  while 
such  impressions  prevailed  in  high  quarters,  persons  of  good 
condition  would  never  consent  to  let  their  daughters  form  con¬ 
nexions  which  would,  in  the  first  place,  draw  on  them  the  dis* 
countenance  and  reprobation  of  all  the  high  social  authorities  — 
and,  in  the  event  of  a  return  to  pajmey  —  or  even  to  a  mare 
rigorous  discipline — often  contended  for  in  the  Anglican  churdi 
it^lf,  might  make  them  and  their  children  causes  of  shame  and 
humiliation  to  their  families.  Under  such  circumstances  it  seems 
to  us  inevitable  that  the  habit  of  forming  low  marriages  must 
have  been  very  general  among  the  great  body  of  the  country 
cleigy  ;  and  if  once  established,  would,  as  usual,  continue  after 
the  first  cause  might  have  ceased. 

The  critic  doubts  if  Mr.  Macaulay  ever  read  the  Grand  Duke 
Cosmo’s  Travels,  because  he,  the  critic,  could  find  nothing  in 
the  book  derc^tory  to  the  birth  of  the  English  clergy.  That 
he  had  read  through  this  huge  quarto  volume  to  verify,  or  rathtf 
discredit,  our  author’s  assertion,  is  good  proof  alike  of  his  in- 
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dustry  and  his  inclinations.  Next  time,  however,  he  consults 
the  book,  let  him  turn  to  Appendix  A.,  where,  after  giving  a 
list  of  the  bishops,  the  writer  says,  ‘  They  are  of  low  birth, 

*  in  consequence  of  certain  customs  which  have  been  introduced 

*  into  the  kingdom'* 

But  perhaps  the  most  unblushing  piece  of  ignorant  and  pre¬ 
sumptuous  fault-finding  in  this  critique  meets  us  a  few  pages  on. 
Mr.  Macaulay  says  that  the  English  country  gentleman  ‘  knew 

*  the  genealc^ies  and  coats  of  arms  of  all  his  neighbours,  and 

*  could  tell  which  of  them  had  assumed  supporters  without  any 
‘  right,  and  which  had  the  misfortune  to  be  Aldermen.*  On 
which  the  better*informed  critic  exclaims,  ‘  There  was  not  one 

*  of  these  unlettered  country  gentlemen  who  could  not  have 

*  informed  our  historian  that  no  such  question  about  supporters 
‘  had  or  could  ever  have  arisen  among  private  English  gentle- 

*  men.’  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  as  usual,  Mr; 
Macaulay  is  right ;  and  the  critic  speaking  about  a  matter  of 
which  he  knows  nothing.  No  point  in  heraldry  has  been  more 
disputed  than  the  right  of  English  private  gentlemen  to  bear 
supporters.  If  our  cotemporary  will  look  at  Edmonson,  (Mow¬ 
bray  Herald’s)  ‘Body  of  Heraldry,’!  he  will  find  the  following 
passage:  ‘  There  have  been  many  who,  although  they  were 
‘  neither  ennobled  nor  ever  enjoyed  any  public  office  under  the 
‘  crown,  assumed  and  bore  supporters,  which  were  continued  to 
‘  be  used  by  their  descendants  until  the  extinction  of  the 
‘  family ;  as,  amongst  others,  the  Hevenings  of  Sussex,  the 
‘  Stawells  of  Somersetshire,  Wallops  and  Titchbournes  of  Hants, 
<  Lutterells  of  Somersetshire,  Popham  of  Hants,  Covert  of 

*  Sussex,  Savage  of  Cheshire,  &c.  Hence  it  may  justly  be  con- 
‘  eluded  that  those  families  who  anciently  used  such  supporters 
‘  either  on  their  seals,  banners,  or  monuments,  and  carved  them 
‘  in  wood  or  stone,  or  depicted  them  on  the  glass  windows  of 
‘  their  mansions,  and  in  the  churches,  chapels,  and  religious 
‘  bouses  of  their  foundation,  endowment,  and  patronage,  as 
‘  perspicuous  evidences  and  memorials  of  their  having  a  posses- 
‘  sory  right  to  such  supporters,  are  fully  and  absolutely  well 

•  We  have  seen  a  book  by  a  Mr.  Churchill  Babington,  which  is 
apparently  intended  to  confute,  but  in  reality  very  much  confirms  our 
author’s  views  as  to  the  clergy  in  the  seventeenth  century.  AVe  may 
simply  mention,  to  show  this  gentleman’s  idea  of  refutation,  that  in 
order  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  a  citation  from  the  Whig  poet,  Shad- 
well,  representing  a  Tory  parson  courting  an  Abigail,  he  judiciously 
rummages  out  a  Tory  pamphlet,  which  represents  a  Whig  parson  in 
the  same  situation ! 
t  Vol.  i.  191. 
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*  entitled  to  bear  them.’  After  this,  what  is  to  he  said  or 
thought  of  the  flippant  assumption  of  the  critic,  who  declares 
the  right  to  supporters  to  be  a  question  which  ‘  never  had  and 

*  couM  never  have  arisen  among  English  country  gentlemen !’  * 

There  is  one  piece  of  philology  on  which  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
censor  ventures,  which  is  hit  oft'  with  so  classical  an  air,  and  is 
yet  BO  plainly  the  result  of  mere  ignorance,  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  exposing  it  We  do  it  with  less  regret,  that  the 
topic  is  a  curious  one. 

Mr.  Macaulay  refers,  in  his  earlier  chapters,  to  a  legend  re¬ 
lated  by  Procopius,  concerning  the  then  mysterious  island  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  For  this  he  is  sharply  corrected.  It  seems  Procopius  did 
not,  and  could  not  refer  to  Britain,  but  to  another  island,  called 
Brittia,  which,  wherever  it  was,  was  not  Britain.  And  then 
the  critic  says,  in  stern  and  solemn  conclusion,  ‘  We  again 

*  wonder  that  a  grave  historian  should  think  that  such  a  story 

*  could  possibly  relate  to  an  island  in  possession  of  the  greater 

*  part  of  which  the  Romans  had  been  for  upwards  of  four  cen- 

*  turies,  and  introduce  it  to  prove  nothing  as  far  as  we  can  see 
‘  but  what  we  own  it  does  prove  —  that  “  able  historians  may 

*  “  tell  very  foolish  stories,  and  that  an  over  anxiety  to  show 
‘  “  one’s  learning  may  betray  the  smallness  and  occasionolity  of 

*  “  the  stock.”  ’ 

Now  this  all  sounds  very  learned,  though  we  perfectly  agree 
with  the  sentiment  Avith  which  it  concludes ;  but  there  are  one 
or  two  things  about  the  subject  which  the  writer  has  still  to 
learn.  First,  the  man  who  penned  the  last  sentence  probably 
did  not  know  that  Mr.  Macaulay  is  not  the  first  ‘  grave  his- 
‘  torian  ’  who  has  given  this  proof  of  a  scanty  stock  of  learning. 
He  will  find  in  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  Gibbon  tlie  very  le¬ 
gend  given  at  length  from  Procopius,  and  attributed  to  Britain; 
and  also  a  note  in  which  Gibbon  remarks,  ‘  The  Greek  his- 
‘  torian  himself  is  so  confounded  by  the  wonders  which  he  relates, 

*  that  he  Aveakly  attempts  to  distinguish  the  islands  of  Brittia 

*  and  Britain,  which  he  has  identified  by  so  many  inseparable 

*  circumstances.*  He  will  find  also  that  the  historian  of  Rome, 
so  far  from  thinking  it  impossible  that  the  legend  could  relate 
to  an  island  which  the  Romans  had  possessed  for  four  centuries, 
quotes  this  among  other  authorities  to  prove  the  singular  fact 
that  what  had  been  ‘  a  Roman  province  was  again  lost  among 

*  the  fabulous  islands  of  the  Ocean.’  Yet  Gibbon  never  tooK 
his  learning  at  second  hand.  But  farther,  Procopius  having 
written  in  the  sixth  century,  John  Tzetzes,  who  wrote  in  the 
twelfth  century,  mentions  the  identical  legend,  with  express 
reference  to  Britain.  By  that  time  England  had  taken  its  place 
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as  one  of  the  great  Nonnan  kingdoms,  and  must  have  been 
emphatically  known,  from  the  communication  which  the  Cru¬ 
sades  had  opened  with  our  Western  w’orld.  I'he  passage  occurs 
in  his  Scholium  on  Hesiod’s  Works  and  Days,  1.  169.  (Gais- 
for^s  PoetcB  Greed  yiinoreSf  Oxon.  1820,  voL  iiL  p.  120.)  It 
begins  as  follows ;  — 

‘  Ilepi.  Be  T(av  ev'fltceavM  vtj(ra)y''0/i7jpo9,  xal  ovroalv  6  'H<rtoSor, 
‘  KOI  AvK6(f)pQ}v,  Kol  H\ovTap)(ps,  Kul  4>t\o<rrpaTos,  xal  Aiav,  ual 
‘  erepoi  tivSs  avyyeypa<f)i)Keaav,  ms  ^adrj  re  g  x<upa  earl,  koX  del 
‘  KOTaTTveop^VT}  ^e^vprn,  rpls  stovs  eKaarov  avaZ&xri  rovs  Kaprrrovs. 
‘  E/ceure  Be  <f)aai  koI  ras  rmv  aTToBs^uoKormv  -^v^ds  BiairopOpev- 

*  eaBai,  ypd^vres  roulBe.  “  Hepl  rrju  dicTTjv  tov  rrepl  rijv  Bpe. 
‘  Tawiav  vtjaov  [Ixsavov,  avOpanroi  rives  oiKOvaiv  ij^dvodrjpat, 

‘  “  KariqKooi  pev  ^pdyyois,  <f>6pov  Be  pi)  reXovvres  avrois,”  ’  &C.* 

We  need  not,  after  this,  say  that,  as  usual,  Mr.  Macaulay 
had  ample  authority  for  what  he  said,  and  that  the  critic  cen¬ 
sured  because  he  did  not  understand.  It  is  not  very  likely, 
indeed,  that  the  classical  accuracy  of  Gibbon  and  Macaulay 
could  be  seriously  impeached  by  an  author  who  writes — 

*  ev  pvprov  uXaBi  TOV  ^l(f)op  ^prjcoa^ — 
a  line  for  the  mutilation  of  which,  a  twig,  not  of  myrtle,  but  of 

*  We  subjoin  a  translation  of  the  whole  passage  for  the  benefit  of 
the  less  learned  reader,  and  especially  the  erudite  critic,  to  whom 
such  assistance,  we  suspect,  will  be  a  great  accommodation :  —  *  Now 
‘  concerning  the  islands  in  Ocean,  Homer  and  our  Hesiod  himself,  and 
‘  Lycophron  and  Plutarch  and  Philostratus  and  Dion,  and  some  others, 
‘  have  given  an  account  —  how  good  the  country  is  and  how,  beifig 
‘  fanned  continually  by  Zephyrus,  it  produces  three  crops  each  year. 

*  And  they  say  that  thither  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  are  transported 

*  — writing  in  this  manner —  “  On  the  shore  of  the  Ocean  which  stir- 

*  “  rounds  the  island  of  Bretannia,  dwell  a  race  of  fishermen,  subjects 
‘  “  of  the  Franks  but  not  paying  them  tribute.  These  people  while 
‘  “  sleeping  in  their  own  houses,  hear  a  voice  calling  them  and  are 
‘  “  sensible  of  a  bustle  about  their  doors,  and  on  getting  up,  they  find 
‘  “  certain  vessels  not  their  own,  full  of  passengers.  Embarking  in 

*  “  these  ships,  in  a  single  stretch,  they  reach  the  island  of  Bretannia 

*  “  rowing  ;  although  they  could  hardly  reach  it  in  their  own  ship#, 
‘  “  even  under  sail,  in  a  whole  day  and  night.  There  they  disembark 

and  land  their  unknown  passengers,  and  though  they  see  no  one, 
“  they  hear  the  voice  of  persons  admitting  them  and  calling  them  by 
‘  “  name  and  tribe  and  family  and  trade ;  and  them  in  like  manner 
‘  “  making  answer.  And  so  they  sail  home  again  in  one  stretch,  and 
‘  “  perceive  the  ships  lighter  than  when  they  had  those  passengers 
‘  “  aboard.”  Hence  all  the  sons  of  the  Greeks  say  the  spirits  of  the 
‘  departed  dwell  there.’  < 
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birch,  would  be  the  only  suitable  recompence.  The  new  reading 
would  not  have  been  a  greater  shock  to  Frere  and  Canning  in 
its  present  place,  than  to  Dr.  Hnwtrey  in  the  exercise  of  an  Eton 

W- 

We  stop  here,  because  our  space  and  our  patience  are  alike 
exhausted.  We  might  fill  pages  with  errors  as  gross  and  ex¬ 
posures  as  palpable.  We  have  only  given  our  readers  some 
means  of  estimating,  as  the  well-informed  among  them  could 
easily  have  done  without  our  help,  how  far  the  critic  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  very  humble  object  of  his  ambition.  But  we 
are  weary  of  beating  the  air.  We  feel  as  we  have  sometimes 
done  on  a  summer  evening,  when  with  arms  fatigued  by  a 
constant  combat  with  the  musquitoes,  we  retreat  at  last,  and 
leave  the  field  of  battle  to  the  victorious  insects.  Singly,  none 
of  them  are  worth  the  crushing,  and  life  is  too  short  to  make 
away  with  them  all.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  of  all  the  imaginary 
mistakes  in  fact,  of  which  our  cotemporary  has  laboured  to 
convict  Mr.  ^Macaulay,  there  is  not  one  which  does  not,  like  the 
examples  given  above,  proceed  either  on  bold  misquotation  or 
palpable  ignorance.  We  are  wrong,  however, — there  is  one. 
Mr.  Macaulay  calls  Sir  Winston  Churchill  a  baronet — when  he 
was  only  a  knight.  But  the  error  was  corrected  in  4000  copies 
in  full  circulation  three  months  before  this  critique  saw  the 
light  —  and  this,  we  believe,  is  the  full  extent  of  the  victory 
which  has  been  gained  over  the  historian  in  this  contest  de 
minimis.  We  therefore  quit  the  subject,  satisfied  that  the 
specimens  we  have  given  leave  nothing  farther  to  be  said  or 
thought  of  this  solitary  grumbler.  We  would  rather,  for  the 
credit  of  our  craft,  that  his  splenetic  arrows  had  never  been 
launched  from  such  a  quiver.  Were  all  the  paltry  cavils  as  true 
as  they  are  absurdly  false,  they  would  not  dim  one  single  gem  in 
Mr.  Macaulay’s  glittering  circlet.  Being  untrue,  they  have  only 
brought  down  deserved  derision  on  their  author.  Dryden,  in 
‘Mac  Flecknoe,’  has  a  forced,  but  striking  conceit,  that  St. 
Patrick’s  destruction  of  jioisonous  reptiles  prevented  the  malice 
of  his  countrymen  from  ever  being  dangerous.  Had  this  suicidal 
onslaught  come  from  an  Hibernian  instead  of  an  English  pen, 
we  might  very  justly  have  said  with  the  poet,  that 

‘  In  his  Iteart  though  venom  lies. 

It  doth  but  touch  his  Irish  pen — and  dies.’ 

It  was  a  great  mistake  to  assail  this  work  on  the  score  of 
accuracy.  Its  author  was  the  last  man  likely  to  be  caught 
tripping  on  that  head.  But  with  all  the  pnuse,  and  not  ex¬ 
aggerated  praise,  we  have  bestowed  on  it,  there  are  faults  which 
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an  ill-natured  critic  might  enlarge  on,  and  a  friendly  one  point 
out  And  with  a  word  or  two  on  these  we  shall  conclude. 

The  first  lies  on  the  surface ;  and  is  one  of  style.  With  great 
familiarity  of  expression  on  some  few  occasions,  the  author, 
nevertheless,  is  too  constantly  on  his  high-stepping  steed,  and 
trots  over  the  common  pathway  with  too  uniform  an  air  of 
grandeur.  However  brilliant  the  composition ;  —  and  however 
much  the  interest  excited  may  conceal  the  blemish,  it  is  one 
which  calls  for  correction ;  because,  in  the  more  humble  though 
necessary  parts  of  the  narrative,  it  throws  an  air  of  constraint 
over  them.  In  his  great  eftbrts  Mr.  ISIacaulay  never  fails ;  and 
he  makes  great  occasions  out  of  materials  which  would  be  but 
ordinary  to  ordinary  men.  The  defect  which  is  most  apparent 
— and,  indeed,  almost  the  only  one  in  manner — is  his  difficulty 
in  saying  a  simple  thing  simply. 

We  do  not  stop  to  quote  examples.  The  reader,  we  admit, 
never  wearies  for  an  instant ;  and  the  imposing  glow  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  context  prevents  their  jarring  on  the  ear  or  offend¬ 
ing  the  judgment.  Still  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  preludes 
and  accompaniments  of  so  striking  a  piece  in  strict  harmony 
and  accordance  with  their  inunediate  theme.  It  is  not  so  great 
an  art  to  say  a  common  thing  in  common  words,  as  to  say  a 
brilliant  thing  in  splendid  words :  but  it  is  also  an  art  in  its  way. 

‘  Descriptas  servare  vices,  operumque  coloros,’ 

is  advice  as  old  as  Horace;  and  Mr.  Macaulay  w'ould  lose 
nothing  in  impressiveness,  and  would  gain  in  taste  and  accuracy, 
by  reducing  the  more  level  parts  of  the  narrative  to  a  more 
purely  historical  standard. 

As  to  the  substance  of  the  work,  there  is  but  one  fault  which 
strikes  us  as  important — and  that  would  be  a  serious  one,  were 
it  not  tempered  and  chastised  in  our  author  by  a  logical  head,  an 
accurate  memory,  and  an  instinctive  love  for  fair  play.  His  ta¬ 
lent  for  description  sometimes  gets  the  better  of  him ;  and  although 
he  neither  invents  nor  imagines  incidents,  it  now  and  then  haj)- 
pens  that  he  loads  a  fact  with  more  inferences  and  accessories 
than  it  can  easily  sustain.  We  have  alluded  to  this  before  ;  and 
though  we  do  not  think  that  the  ultimate  impression  conveyed 
can  in  any  instance  be  justly  said  to  be  exaggerated,  he  at 
times  colours  his  picture  more  from  his  inward  reflection  than 
the  outward  fact.  His  chapter  on  the  customs  and  society  of 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century  may  afford  an  example  of 
what  we  mean — where  he  has  dashed  off  a  picturesque  conclu¬ 
sion,  which,  we  are  not  satisfied,  was  always  in  nature  quite  so 
striking  in  all  its  features.  This,  perhaps,  arises  in  some  re- 
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apects  from  the  materials  with  which  he  was  there  obliged  to 
work :  his  description  being  the  concentrated  reflection  of  rays 
borrowed  from  satirists,  and  caricaturists,  and  writers  of  fiction, 
with  whom  truth  is  always  subservient  to  point  and  vivacity  of 
eflTect.  It  is  right,  however,  to  say,  that  the  defect  we  refer  to 
occurs  much  more  rarely  in  his  narrative,  and  never  when  the 
occasion  is  important;  and  the  discussion  on  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  time,  though  a  gracefid  and  almost  necessary  ac¬ 
companiment  to  the  narrative,  may  be  supposed  to  adroit  of 
bolder  speculation  than  the  more  austere  parts  of  the  volume. 
It  is  necessary,  too,  to  bear  in  mind,  in  criticisms  of  this  nature, 
that,  unless  allowance  is  made  for  our  different  points  of  view  and 
for  our  different  estimates  of  the  relative  importance  of  differ¬ 
ent  particulars,  nobody  would  be  safe  in  describing  an  event  or 
drawing  a  character. 

In  his  general  view  of  the  history  of  these  times,  W’e  have 
nothing  to  condemn  or  to  suggest.  It  seems  to  us,  from  first 
to  last,  fresh,  coherent,  and  true.  Perhaps  a  Northern  Whi® 
might  think  that  he  has  too  little  favour  for  the  Puritans,  and 
passes  too  lightly  over  the  Scottish  persecutions  of  Charles  and 
James  the  S^nd.  But  even  in  this  case  we  do  not  say  that 
he  has  not  exercised  a  wholesome  moderation. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  not  without  good 
hope  of  a  speedy  and  happy  meeting  again.  We  trust  that  this 
noble  foundation  may  be  crowned  with  a  structure  still  more  mag¬ 
nificent, — and  that  he  may  live  to  complete  the  great  monument 
which  he  puqx)ses  to  rear  to  the  constitution  of  his  country.  But 
should  his  fame  as  an  historian  rest  solely  on  the  volumes  before 
us,  we  acknowledge  them  as  a  noble  offering  on  the  altar  of  our 
liberties ;  and,  we  doubt  not,  their  author  will  be  venerated  in 
after  times  as  having  been  foremost  in  that  first  duty  of  patrio¬ 
tism, — in  training  up  for  future  years  good  citizens  of  that 
country,  the  intense  and  ardent  love  of  whieh  glows  in  every 
page,  and  gives  life  to  the  fei^  id  eloquence  of  his  pen. 
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